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EARL GRANT HARRISON 
1899-1955 


$ 


On July 28, 1955, Earl Grant Harrison, member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, was 
stricken suddenly by a heart attack. 


Mr. Harrison had a distinguished career as a public servant and as a 
private citizen. .He was director of alien registration, United States 
Department of Justice (1940-41); special assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States (1941-42), and United States Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization (1942-44). Later, he served 
as the United States Representative on the Intergovernment Committee 
on Refugees (1945-46) and as vice-chairman of the President’s Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturalization (1952). 


In his home city, Philadelphia, he served his community in many 
ways. From 1936 to 1943. he was president of the Public Charities As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, and since 1939 he had been vice-chairman 
and then chairman of the Philadelphia Award Trustees. At the. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he received the degree of bachelor of 
arts in 1920 and of bachelor of laws in 1923, he served at various times 
as instructor, professor, and dean of its Law School, as a vice-president 
of the University, and as a member of its Board of Trustees. Since 
1948 he had been a partner of one of the city’s most prominent law 
firms. 


Mr. Harrison was an administrator of extraordinary ability, he freely 
gave of his time and effort to many worthy causes, and his friendship 
was treasured by all who were privileged to enjoy it. By his death the ` 
Academy has lost a warm friend and wise counselor. 


FOREWORD 


Public education has experienced a striking development in recent years. The 
increase in the number of children has necessitated large expansion. Develop- 
ment in other ways has been even more significant. Increasingly, as the problems 
of society have mounted, public education has been required to assume more re- 
sponsibility for the growth of children and youth through an almost limitless va- 
riety of learning experiences. It is society’s most consciously conceived instru- 
ment to strengthen the individual and to improve community life. 

The problems of modern society—the unmet needs and tensions-—have also de- 
manded the provision and rapid expansion of other public services. Public in- 
- terest in land use, housing, public health, social welfare, youth services, and other 
public services has increased sharply. In many of these areas there has been an 
awakening in recent decades comparable to that experienced in public education 
a century ago. Many of these developments have large significance for the de- 
velopment of children and youth. 

Tt has been said that each child attends two schools: his home and his school. 
Perhaps it should be said that each attends at least three schools: his home, his 
school, and his community. 

With the increase in the number of agencies concerned with children and youth, 
and with the growing size and complexity of schools, school systems, and other 
services, the problem of the co-ordination of effort emerges. It demands new ap- 
proaches, The more adequate provision for the growth of chilcren and youth is 
a major challenge to our society. It cannot be met by any one agency alone. 

But how shall co-ordination be effected? Is there a danger that it may result 
in conflict and reduction in the exercise of initiative? How can various agencies 
come to understand the role which each can play most effectivelyr Can an agency 
serve its primary purpose as well (or better) while co-operating with another public 
service? Are changes in governmental policy, structure, and organization needed? 
Ts the problem largely one of developing understanding among various professional 
staffs? What is the level of public opinion and action? Can the “conflict” among 
services be reduced or eliminated, to the desired enrichment of all through co- 
ordination? In the long run will the administrative “independence” which our 
society has granted to public education give it greater strength? In an increas- 
ingly complex society is such independence more necessary or less so? Should the 
agency which co-ordinates also administer? 

_ To these questions, which concert men of many nations, this issue is addressed. 
: THEODORE L. RELLER 


Changing Scenes—Changing Issues 


By THEoporE L. RELLER 


OR more than a century, the peo- 

ple of the United States have been 
studying and experimenting with a va- 
riety of arrangements pertaining to the 
relations of public schools and other 
governmental departments and services. 
Practices have varied widely over the 
years and among communities at any 
given time. On the one hand, educa- 
tion has been seen as an integral part of 
local government. In New England, for 
example, the Education Committee was 
a committee of the town responsible to 
the town either through the town meet- 
ing or a town governing body. Under 
these circumstances, education was con- 
sidered in relation to other town serv- 
ices and seen as one of the services 
without notably exceptional features. In 
fact, the construction and maintenance 
of buildings, the levying of taxes, the 
development and approval of the budget, 
were in many instances not the respon- 
sibility of the Education Committee but 
rather of the governing board of the 
town. This resulted in costly conflicts 
and delays. As the educational pro- 
gram developed, it became so large in 
many towns that the Education Com- 
mittee was granted greater responsibili- 
ties and a greater measure of independ- 
ence of action in regard to all matters 
pertaining to education. Education be- 
came the largest of the responsibilities 
of the town. At about the same time, 
there was a growing recognition of the 
importance of education in the society, 
with emphasis upon the desirability of 
having it set up in such a way that it 
would be in the direct control of the 
people, with little or no responsibility 
to other local governmental bodies. 


Thus there developed the Board of 
Education with large responsibilities and 
powers conferred upon it by statute. In 
its “best” form, this Board of Educa- 
tion had no direct relationship to the 
city government or to any other local 
governmental body.’ It levied taxes, 
employed personnel, secured land, and 
constructed buildings, and under either 
direct or implied statutory powers did ` 
anything necessary to maintain schools. 
In many communities, education has 
never had this measure of independence. 
But educators have generally sought it 
while political scientists have tended to 
question its soundness. Various studies 
conducted in this field have not offered 
a conclusive answer to the issue. In 
the meantime, changes have been oc- 
curring in society as well as in educa- 
tion and in other public services, and 
it is therefore believed that the present 
is a most opportune time to re-examine 
the problem in at least some of its many 
phases. 

At the present time, established ad- 
‘ministrative structure and the informal 
arrangements existing between agencies 
and their staffs vary widely from state 
to state. Mere fiscal dependence or in- 
dependence of schools, for example, does 
not necessarily tell much of the story - 
regarding the extent to which there is 
co-ordination of effort on the part of 
educational and other public , service 
agencies. The problem of co-ordination 
to be considered here is, therefore, 
deeper than—though not unrelated to— 
such matters as established governmen- 
tal structure and finance. It ‘certainly 
involves, also, public opinion and the . 
views of the professional groups involved. 
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PREMISES 


This issue of Tue ANNALS was not 
planned to cover all phases of this ex- 
ceedingly large and complex problem. 
It concerns itself with: (1) education 
at the elementary and secondary lev- 
els; (2) governmental services directly 
related to individual and community 
development, such as health, welfare, 
libraries, land use and housing, and 
delinquency control; and (3) services 
provided rather than details of program 
and methods of any of the agencies in- 
volved. It does not explore directly or 
in detail such important problems as 
the relation of public educational serv- 
ices and the military; fiscal dependence 
or independence and related financial 
matters; the curriculum as it facilitates 
community development; the exact ar- 
rangements between the city or other 
local government bodies and the board 
responsible for education. The volume 
is fundamentally pointed toward the 
problem in the United States. Al- 
though it gives attention also to other 
societies, it does so primarily in an 
effort to find new, different, or addi- 
tional possible approaches to a solution 
of the problem. It involves the view- 
point of educators but especially looks at 
the problem from the point of view of. 
those who are students of or leaders in 
other areas. It aims to describe briefly 
better practices, to isolate and explain 
problems and issues, and to evaluate in 
broad terms. It does all of these things 
in an effort to stimulate further think- 
ing and study concerning the problems 
of co-ordination and to point to po- 
tentially promising future developments. 

In developing this series of papers 
a few general assumptions have been 
made, as follows: (1) The co-ordination 
or perhaps even the integration of the 
efforts of those responsible for public 
services which impinge: directly upon 
the development of children and youth 


should contribute to the effectiveness 
of these services. (2) Each agency, 
organization, or service involved has 
certain responsibilities and competencies, 
some of which may not relate directly 
to children and education. (3) The 
co-ordination or integration which is 
achieved should not interfere with the 
discharge of the various responsibilities 
of the respective agencies but rather 
should facilitate meeting them. (4) 
Significant improvement can be effected 
in the working relationships of those 
public agencies in our communities 
which have a responsibility for the de- 
velopment of children and youth. 


EARLY Forces STIMULATING 
SEPARATISM 


. In order to understand the situation 
existing today it is necessary to look 
briefly at some of the forces or factors 
which influenced the developments that 
occurred through a century. Among 
the more important of these are the 
following: 

Public education developed earlier and 
more vigorously than most of the re- 
lated services. The great awakening in 
regard to public education occurred in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 
This was almost a century earlier than 
the public awakening concerning such 
matters as land use, housing, and pub- 
lic health. ` 

Public education was considered im- 
perative if the new republic with a 
strong democratic faith was to carry 
forward.- The early leaders of the na- 
tion emphasized the relationship be- 
tween an educated people and a free 
government conducted by the people. 
The importance attached to education 
is shown also by the attitude of the 
federal government in the development 
of the great public domain—the land 
in the West. The policy which was 
established prior to the adoption of the 
Constitution and which persisted was to 
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set aside large acreages for the estab- 
lishment and the endowment of public 
schools. 

There was a strong desire to have the 
schools close to the people and not too 
readily responsive to those in positions 
of influence and power in government. 
The significance of education for the 
development of the state was not under- 
estimated; rather, popular control was 
intended to ensure an educational pro- 
gram which would provide a basis for 
a more perfect union rather than for 
the enhancement of the power of any 
one group, including public officials. It 
was an early attempt to find an answer 
to such questions as: In whose interest 
shall the schools be operated? May 
schools be used to contribute to the im- 
provement of the society and its gov- 
ernment or are they the instruments of 
those who govern or of government? 
Probably partly as a result of European 
backgrounds but perhaps even more as 
a result of the independence men found 
in America, especially as they moved 
west, the people were desirous of keep- 
ing the schools directly responsive to 
them. The remoteness and relative se- 
curity of our new continent also made 
it unnecessary for education to be a di- 
rect instrumentality of the state—and, 
of course, much less so of those govern- 
ing. The “climate” encouraged belief 
in the perfectibility of man and of so- 
ciety, and education was among the 
leading instruments utilized in the pur- 
suit of this faith. 

Local government was believed to be 
“corrupt,” and many people wished to 
remove the schools from this corrup- 
tion. The last half of the nineteenth 
century was a period in which corrup- 
tion was rampant in the governments 
of many American cities. “Boss” rule 
was widespread, and the only- direct 
escape from it appeared to be the re- 


moval of vital services, such as educa- 


tion, from the control of city govern- 


ment. The elimination of corruption 
was seen as a task which would involve 
many years—years during which edu- 
cation should be carried on apart from 
local government. 

Education came to be regarded legally 
as a function of the states. This was 
less true, formerly, of social welfare, 
health, recreation, libraries, and some 
other matters, which were viewed more 
generally as the responsibility of local 
government, since they were considered 
services less vital than education to the 
continued existence of the state. The 
legal concept that education was a func- 
tion of the state supported those who 
were anxious to eliminate local govern- 
mental control of education because of 
corruption: it was argued that the state 
should establish separate and independ- 
ent local Boards of Education to pro- 
vide and maintain the educational serv- 
ice. Conceivably the local government 
could have served the state in the edu- 
cational field—though this arrangement 
would probably have been more in- 
volved because of the many other pow- 
ers of the local government. The crea- 
tion of the local Board of Education 
ensured direct action within limits pre- 
scribed by the state. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS , 


In the early years of the twentieth 
century, the clear and complete sepa- 
ration of education from all general 
local government control was widely 
accepted in the educational world as a 
satisfactory solution to the question un- 
der consideration. Though separation in 
administrative structure did not deny 
the desirability of co-ordination of ef- 
fort between the educational system and 
other agencies, there can be little doubt 
that it did not encourage co-ordination. 
Yet almost as this solution was coming 
to be accepted in theory, and increas- 
ingly also in practice, a series of new 
forces appeared to disturb some of 
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those who believed they had “found” 
an answer. Among the forces which 
challenged the pattern that had been 
developing were the following: 

The society was characterized by 
increasing urbanization, growing com- 
plexity, and more governmental ac- 
tion. Urbanization and industrializa- 
tion brought new and difficult problems. 
The interrelationships between various 
social and economic policies and prac- 
tices became clearer. Governmental ac- 
tion was demanded and provided on an 
ever increasing front. Relatively, edu- 
cation may have commanded consider- 
ably less of the thought devoted to 
public-service issues than at an earlier 
date. It became increasingly doubtful 
whether any service could stand alone 
effectively in such a complex and inter- 
related society. 

Schools came to be more concerned 
with their potential impact upon so- 
ciety. They gave more attention to 
the conditions under which people lived, 
and to the problems of individuals and 
of the society. One important test of 
the effectiveness of the school became 
the contribution which it made to 
the improvement of community living. 
Thus schools directed more attention 
toward problems of government, con- 
cerned as it was with housing, health, 
delinquency, employment. This move- 
ment or expression of interest raised the 
question as to whether schools saould 
not work more closely with other gov- 
ernmental agencies concerned with the 
same problems. It was clear that the 
activities of schools were inevitably 
closely intertwined with those of other 
agencies. 

The society was confronted with prob- 
lems pertaining to children and youth 
with which no one agency could cope 
effectively. Juvenile delinquency, the 
result of a vast complex of factors, was 
obviously a challenge to the whole so- 
ciety and to many of its institutions. 


No agency alone could hope to prevent 
or eliminate it. The schools inevitably 
had a large role to play-—as had other 
public services. 


Expansion of social services 


A number of the social services ex- 
panded in the first half of the twentieth 
century somewhat as education had in 
the nineteenth. Social welfare, health,. 
land use and housing, were no longer 
solely or largely consigned to private 
action. They received public consid- 
eration. Programs of action by gov- 
ernment at various levels were devel- 
oped. While education continued to 
expand in the twentieth century, the 
“awakening” about it had occurred in 
the nineteenth. In the twentieth cen- 
tury a public awakening regarding other 
aspects of living led to public action— 
and correspondingly to an increasing 
“competition” for the tax dollar among 
the social services, and between the so- 
cial services and the demands of pre- 
paredness resulting from international 
tensions. 


Professtonalization 


With the expansion of the social serv- 
ices and in the light of the study of 
problems of local government, various 
governmental services were profession- 
alized and greatly improved. ‘The city 
manager contributed to the strengthen- 
ing of local government as the city su- 
perintendent of schools had strength- 
ened educational administration a half 
century or more earlier. Highly trained 
professional workers made their appear- 
ance in library service, social welfare, 
public health, and juvenile court serv- 
ice. Although schools and school peo- 
ple may well have hesitated to co— 
ordinate efforts with the earlier un- 
trained “political” officeholders, this 
hesitation was now much less well 
founded. This is not to argue that all 
is well regarding the position of pro- 
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fessional personnel in education or other 
service fields. It is, however, to recog- 
nize that the wide gap in professional 
standards of appointment and service 
was narrowing; in some cases even 
disappearing. The statements of the 
American Library Association on the 
need to defend freedom to read and to 
- learn, the need to fight the book burn- 
ers posing as superpatriots, might well 
have made educators proud to have 
been in their ranks. Professional de- 
velopment in a number of groups raised 
the question whether each could not 
achieve its purposes and responsibilities 
more significantly if it were working 
co-operatively with and supported by 
others who had common purposes and 
common problems. Too frequently vari- 
ous groups with common goals were un- 
aware of each other’s efforts and so 
could not strengthen one another in 
their common struggles as they should 
have. Professionalization tended to 
raise walls between groups. 


How independent? 


There was growing recognition of the 
fact that although formal organization 
was important, informal organization 
could be equally so, and that one type 
of organization had relatively little sig- 
nificance without the other. Thus it 
was clear that while schools were in- 
dependent they were not nearly so in- 
dependent as had been imagined. To 
preserve their independence, they some- 
times avoided controversial or danger- 
ous areas which they should have been 
considering. Their independence may 
thus have reduced their influence upon 
community living. Perhaps they were 
too far removed from the maelstrom 
of public debate for their own best 
development. Certainly many groups 
without legal control over the school 
system exercised large control over 
what was taught and how. Under the 
impact of congressional investigating 


cy 


committees, for example, some teachers 
avoided consideration of even such 
matters as the Bill of Rights, yet 
these committees have no formal or- 
ganizational relationship to the schools. 
Here, then, was a difficult question. 
Was independence, though much less 
real than apparent on the surface, to 
be preferred to less formal independ- 
ence and more public struggle regard- 
ing the place, character, and role of 
education in a democracy? Obviously 
not all had been gained through inde- 
pendence that had been hoped for. But 
did any other answer promise as much? 


Difficulties of co-ordination 


The principles of administration which 
were widely accepted led to difficulties 
in co-ordination of effort. Line and 
staff organization was generally ac- 
cepted. The school administrator, as a 
result, saw the health and library serv- 
ice for the school child as his direct re- 
sponsibility. The public health officer 
saw all aspects of public health, includ- 
ing school health if related to his de- 
partment, as his direct responsibility. 
Thus, to have the lines of authority 
straight it appeared necessary to keep 
school health separate from public 
health—or worse, probably, to keep 
matters of school health, if under the 
public health officer, separate from 
health education. An organization that 
would fix responsibility upon the proper 
party, that would include the various 
interested parties, and that would not 
result in long delays in decision mak- 
ing was not to be formed readily. Was 
there a type of organization which could 
bring together essential resources in an 
effective service? Or was it necessary 
to continue to have a public library 
service and a school library service co- 
ordinated informally if at all? 

Religious groups entered the field of 
education more than they entered other 
public service areas and sought limited 
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aid for their schools (or for the stu- 
dents in them) from noneducational 
services. The problem of achieving 
close co-operation among various pub- 
licly provided services was much com- 
plicated by this situation, for public 
schools were generally provided under 
laws specifying that the funds for them 
should not be used to aid private schools 
of any type, while funds for public 
health and social welfare, on the other 
hand, were allocated to these purposes 
and could be offered through private 
and parochial schools as well as through 
public schools. In some communities 
the city health department provided 
health services in the parochial schools 
while the public school health services 
were provided by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The co-ordination of these two 
health services, if effected, would have 
to be effected with care to avoid spend- 
ing public education funds for private 
schools. Thus, the “aid follows the 
child” theory—or the desire to provide 
health services wherever needed—com- 
plicated the establishment of a co-ordi- 
nated or integrated school and public 
health service program. 


State and local governments 


The concept that education is a func- 
tion of the state, and thus different 
from other public services, was held to 
less rigidly, and more attention was 
given to the partnership idea. Legally 
education remained a state function. 
In practice, however, probably as a re- 
action to the trend toward centraliza- 
tion which characterized many aspects 
of life, the view was held that the local 
education authority should be more a 
partner of the state and less a mere 
instrument of it. This development 
encouraged more local initiative and 
raised the question as to the manner in 
which the local partner could best play 
its role. It opened for consideration 
again the co-ordination of services at 


the local level. At the same time, state 
departments of education were attempt- 
ing to develop programs in co-operation 
with a number of other state depart- 
ments, such as highways, health, con- 
servation, and libraries. Additionally, 
other services than education came to 
be more generally recognized as serv- 
ices for which the state had large re- 
sponsibility. 


Wider participation needed 


Problems confronting the public 
schools and attacks made upon them 
awakened citizens to the need of hav- 
ing many more concerned and jin- 
formed individuals give attention to 
public education. Merely to provide 
buildings and teachers for the greatly 
increased numbers of children and 
youth was an enormous problem. Even 
more difficult of solution were questions 
of curriculum arising from confusions in 
society itself on social and political 
issues, domestic and international. Un- 
der the challenge of Communism some 
wished to abandon traditionally demo- 
cratic rights and procedures. In some 


instances groups sincerely trying to im- 


prove the schools were infiltrated by the 
insincere. 

Many recognized that a promising 
reply to malicious and deliberate attack 
was the development of more funda- 
mental understanding through wider 
participation in the planning of school 
programs and policies. This desire to 
include more people in educational 
planning raised again the question as 
to whether the independence of the 
schools facilitated the attainment of 
understanding and co-operation. Was 
it better to maintain the organization 
that had developed over the years and 
to provide by other means, such as citi- 
zens’ committees, for the participation 
of more people? Or should the organi- 
zation be examined with a view to de- 
veloping a broader base and wider co- 
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operative action? Or were there other 
answers? Was it contradictory to be 
independent and separate and then to 
seek co-ordination of effort? Had the 
vatious other public services concerned 
with the development of children and 
youth played the role in the advance- 
ment of education that might properly 
have been expected of them? Or were 
they too often on the sidelines? If so, 
why? 


From Tuts Evipence 


These are some of the problems and 
issues which were the genesis of this 
issue of Tae Annars. Answers to 


them are not to be found easily. Pres- 
ent forms of organization have devel- 
oped through long years of experimenta- 
tion and struggle. Are they adequate 
today? Do they need -strengthening? 
Are there new roads worth exploration? 
In the chapters which follow, much 
evidence will be offered on present 
problems and the results of various at- 
tempted solutions. From this base, it 
is hoped, provision for the development 
of children and youth may be more ef- 
fectively made—more soundly conceived 
and planned and more realistically 
financed. The values of a democratic 
society offer no alternative. 


Theodore L. ReRer, Ph.D., Berkeley, California, is professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of California. He was for many years on the staff of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Among his writings are The Development of the City Superintendent of Schools 
in the United States (1935); Community Planning for Youth (1938); as coauthor, The 
Administration of American Education; and numerous articles in professional journals. 
He has served as consultant to or on the staf of commissions studying education in sev- 


eral states and in many cities. 


The City Planning Process: A Framework 
for Community Education 


By Francis VIOLICH 


HE city planning process is essen- 

tially a local governmental function 
which serves the purpose of co-ordinat- 
ing and guiding the separate decisions 
which are made daily concerning the use 
of land in our urban areas. Its objec- 
tive is physical growth in an orderly 
and functional arrangement reflecting 
the best interests and basic social-eco- 
nomic needs of the citizenry. Its prin- 
cipal instrument is the general or master 
plan, the community’s own statement of 
a policy of development for the follow- 
ing decades. 


LAND AS THE BASIS FOR ALL 
Community ACTIVITIES 


The very existence of this service and 
its rapid development during the last 
twenty to thirty years are based on a 
concept which should be clarified at the 
outset: that land is a basis for all com- 
munity activities and that the way in 
which urban land is used has a direct 
effect upon the way a particular social 
group functions. The physical relation- 
ship between lands used for various pur- 
poses can limit or encourage most forms 
of human enterprise. Education is one 
of these activities, and it can be di- 
rectly affected for better or worse 
through such physical factors as loca- 
tion of the facility in relation to users, 
the amount of land set aside, and the 
timing of construction in relation to 
other community needs. Without the 
land itself, and with any of these con- 
ditions lacking, the ability of the edu- 
cational plant to serve human needs is 
impaired. Viewed in this light, city 
planning is essentially community plan- 


ning. No other governmental service 
has this especial assignment. 


INDEPENDENT DECISIONS ON LAND Usz 


The basic problem behind providing 
land for needed community purposes in 
the proper physical relationship is es- 
sentially one of co-ordinating numerous 
independent decisions. We know how 
relatively simple it is to plan a home, 
or a school, or a church, where owner- 
ship is under one authority and where 
conditions are controlled by a unified 
group responsible for all policy ques- 
tions. In planning a city, or even a 
small town, we have a far more com- 
plex situation. Each day many hun- 
dreds of decisions regarding physical 
change of the cizy have to be made by 
a wide variety of owners of land—pri- 
vate individuals and firms, semipublic 
organizations, government at various 
levels. Private owners of land, for ex- 
ample, decide to open and close shops 
and stores and to build whole new shop- 
ping centers; building firms decide that 
homes will be built in a certain area and 
initiate the subdivision of land; invest- 
ment companies are at work deciding 
on the location of new industries and 
the provision of related utilities, rail- 
roads, and the like. Semipublic owners 
of land are likewise constantly in the 
process of making decisions regarding 
the location of churches, institutions, 
and similar community facilities for 
which they are responsible. In the 
public realm, city, county, state, and 
federal officials ate daily considering 
what land to buy, what school, com- 
munity center, recreation building, li- 
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brary, hospital, and the like to build. 
These officials are responsible for per- 
haps the most essential decisions, for 
they must decide on the routes for 
streets, highways, transit lines, and 
other lines of communication which 
serve to link the physical facilities 
built by private interests. 


Key groups 


Here are some of the key groups who 
are responsible for providing the physi- 
cal components of our urban areas and 
whose daily decisions must be brought 
into a reasonable whole through the 
city planning process. 


Private Semipublic 
Home builders Church groups 
Merchants Institutions 
Industrialists Welfare agencies 
Business firms Hospitals 
Banks Improvement associa! 
Realtors tions 

Public 
Recreation and park Schools 
oe Fire departments 
es Police departments 

Tae welfare agen- Traffic dep enis 
Public health de- Housing, redevelop- 

partments ment, and renewal 
Libraries agencies 


In any given community many more 
such groups could be added to the list. 
It is through the innumerable independ- 
ent actions taken by these varied groups 
that our cities grow and are formed. 
As Miss Bauer points out in the ar- 
ticle on “Housing Policy and the Edu- 
cational System,” this accumulative 
process is accentuated by the trend to- 
ward large-scale, long-term development 
fixing patterns of land use for all time 
with fewer but more significant deci- 
sions, and making advance planning 
by public bodies more imperative than 
ever before. 


GROWTH oF City PLANNING 


City planning authority and tech- 
niques have developed steadily—and 
within the last five years rapidly—as a 
means of co-ordinating these many de- 
cisions which result in physical changes 
within and on the fringes of our exist- 
ing cities. Most large cities now ac- 
cept city planning as a function of mu- 
nicipal government, working under au- 
thorization by state enabling legislation 
in force in most states in the Union. 
These state planning acts were based on 
a Standard Enabling Act prepared by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce in 1928. The act* under which 
California operates, passed originally in 
1929 and amended several times since, 
is one of the best in the country. This 
act permits cities to set up planning 
commissions and requires counties to 
do so; it provides the conditions under 
which city and county planning com- 
missions may operate; it requires the 
preparation and adoption of compre- 
hensive, long-term general or master 
plans; and establishes the general 
framework within which local planning 
may be done. 

Municipal charters also provide en- 
abling legislation and often establish 
more detailed or specific provisions re- 
lated to the process of city planning. 
County planning is carried on in many 
states as an extension of county govern- 
ment, with authority only over the un- 
incorporated areas. At the metropolitan 
regional level a few urban centers in 
the United States, such as New York, 
Detroit, and Los Angeles, have official 
or unofficial planning agencies. These, 
however, are generally inadequate, ow- 
ing to the lack of a unified governmen- 
tal base. -At the federal level, legisla- 
tion related to housing, redevelopment, 

1 Contained in State of California, Printing 
Division, Documents Section, Laws Relating 
to Planning. Sacramento (Calif.), 1953. 
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and public works recognizes local city 
planning processes and, in some cases, 
actually requires the existence of a 
planning program or master plan as a 
prerequisite for loans or grants. 
Budgets for city planning in most 
large cities in the United States have 
been greatly increased over those of ten 
years ago. San Francisco, for example, 
which was spending some $50,000 per 
year in 1940 is now providing $150,000 
for a well-staffed city planning depart- 
ment. Contra Costa County has in- 
creased its planning budget from about 
$60,000 to $175,000 per year during the 
past five years. The number of staff 
persons and consultant services has in- 
creased proportionately. The profes- 
sion of city planning, which was estab- 
lished during the second decade of this 
century with the founding of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners, has grown in 
size and strengthened itself in terms of 
city planning knowledge and experience. 
The Institute, which had about five 
hundred members just after World War 
TI, now has a membership of about a 
thousand. California, long active in 
city planning, had some thirty-five 
members in this professional organiza- 
tion in the 1930’s, about seventy-five in 
the early 1940’s, and today has ap- 
proximately three hundred members. 


Crry PLANNING PROCEDURES 


These indications of the growtn of 
the city planning profession suggest the 
‘increasing recognition of planning as 
a co-ordinating force in dealing with 
problems concerning the use of urban 
land. In this country the planning 
process is designed to reflect traditional 
democratic procedures in making im- 
portant decisions affecting the public 
welfare. For this reason the work of a 
local city planning agency is basically 
advisory to the elected officials who 
hold final authority. A citizen com- 
mission is appointed by the city coun- 


cil, board of supervisors, or mayor for 
the purpose of advising them, and the 
commission is provided with a profes- 
sional staff which offers technical study 
and formulates conclusions to serve as 
a basis for the lay commission’s recom- 
mendations. Public hearings are re- 
quired by law. Although this concept 
slows down the co-ordinating process 
considerably when urban growth is go- 
ing on at a rapid pace and decisions 
have to be made in a hurry, the end re- 
sult has many social advantages when 
it works. Obviously political factors 
may intrude. 


. 


The master plan 


Assuming good local government and 
observance of democratic procedures, 
basic policy in this country is brought 
together by the city planning commis- 
sion in the form of a general or master 
plan which shows the community’s con- 
cept of the direction in which it should 
grow. The plan must look far into the 
future, yet relate to current needs; it 
must be based on study of the various 
alternatives which might be followed; 
and it must be broad, comprehensive, 
and flexible in order to meet all po- 
tential needs es they may develop. 
Specifically, the general plan would in- 
dicate a general pattern of land for 
residential, commercial, industrial, pub- 
lic, and other purposes, the network of 
circulation routes of various kinds, and 
the related terminals for them. The 
plan would provide a general. range of 
population densities for the various 
residential areas and indicate limits for 
each area. In this way a total holding 
capacity for each portion of the com- 
munity and for the city as a whole is 
established. The plan provides no spe- 
cific program or schedule for the pro- 
vision of facilities or the timing of 
development ‘of particular areas, but 
rather presents the picture of the com- 
munity as it might best develop—a 
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large design the details of which can be 
ceveloped little by little. 

Since the general or master plan is to 
become an expression of public policy, 
it is essential that before the plan is 
finally adopted the wants and interests 
of the community be obtained and citi- 
zen participation secured through citi- 
zen advisory committees, public discus- 
sion prior to and during preparation of 
the plan, and the official public hear- 
ings required by law. In the past, 
adoption of the plan by the planning 
commission has been considered suff- 
cient; more recent thinking, however, 
concludes that if the plan is not adopted 
by the legislative body it does not really 
become official community policy. In 
the City of Berkeley, for example, the 
first comprehensive master plan, com- 
pleted in 1954, was adopted by the 
City Council in 1955. 


EFFECTUATING THE PLAN 


Since the master plan is considered 
policy and not law, its effectuation 
must_be brought about through various 
specific means. One of these is legisla- 
tion in the form of zoning ordinances 
regulating in precise terms the uses to 
which- private land may be put and the 
conditions under which it may be built 
upon, and subdivision ordinances which 
control the quality of land development 
for residential purposes as to lot and 
street pattern. Another means is the 
requirement that all public improve- 
ments, including acquisition and sale of 
land by any city department, be re- 
ferred to the planning commission for 
its "recommendation as to conformity 
with the general or master plan. This 
so-called “referral process” permits the 
legislative body to approve capital im- 
pfovements only after having first re- 
ceived a recommendation from the plan- 
ning agency. The plan is further 
effectuated through the urban develop- 


ment, public housing, and slum clear- 
ance programs described in the follow- 
ing article. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant factor in making the general or 
master plan a creative force in shaping 
the physical aspect of the city is public 
participation itself and the understand- 
ing it engenders. This fact is recog- 
nized in most planning legislation, which . 
usually requires consultation with the 
public, calls for public hearings, and 
urges or makes mandatory public edu- 
cation programs related to the general 
or master plan. 


Tue Lonc View 


This brief review of the city planning 
process indicates the opportunity at 
hand to set forth community objectives 
as to the use of land, to determine the 
location and extent of such uses, and 
therefore to bring into focus commu- 
nity activities themselves. City plan- 
ning has in this sense been playing a 
far more creative role in the last ten 
years than it did in the earlier periods, 
when the emphasis lay in making sepa- ` 
rate decisions on zoning and subdivision 
development without taking the long 
view of community needs as a whole. 
With this kind of planning proved in- 
adequate, contemporary city planning 
has become a dynamic process. 


SCHOOLS IN THE Crty PLAN— 
CURRENT THEORY 


Against this background of city plan- 
ning practice, let us look at the way in 
which school planning fits into the pic- 
ture. Most city planners base location 
of schools on the so-called neighbor- 
hood theory: This concept, put forth 
during the early thirties by Clarence 
Perry? and others, calls for the shap- 

3The Neighborhood Unit Plan: Its Spread 


and Acceptance. Compiled by James Dahir. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 
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ing of residential areas so that an ele- 
mentary school is located at the cen- 
ter of each subarea, which in turn is 
planned to hold sufficient population to 
support the elementary school. The 
size of the subarea is based on a walk- 
ing distance to school of not more than 
one-half mile, approximately. This 
measure provides also a convenient 
guide in determining land-use patterns, 
spacing of major and secondary arteries, 
and location of related neighborhood 
facilities such as recreation centers and 
shopping facilities. 

Opponents of this theory have argued 
that from a social point of view such 
precise functional planning of areés can 
lead to a too neat and inflexible pat- 
terning of residents according to in- 
come and race. Even worse, the pat- 
tern would be reflected in the elemen- 
tary school itself. 

As an outgrowth of the neighborhood 
theory, planners have developed the 
concept of the “community,” made up 
of a series of neighborhoods, served by 
a single high school or junior high 
school, and bounded by such primary 
barriers as freeways, major arteries, 
railroads, or geographic elements. While 
the neighborhood idea is based on walk- 
ing distances, the community concept is 
based on travel by public transportation 
or car; location of the junior high school 
or high school central to a cluster of 
neighborhoods means that such “com- 
munity-wide” travel can be done with- 
out passing through other neighborhood 
areas. This arrangement provides a 
framework for locating major traffic 
ways, transit routes, and related com- 
munity facilities and, in fact, offers 
some of the advantages to be obtained 
from the self-contained small town with 
a population of some twenty-five to 
forty thousand. It may be argued that 
this “community” concept broadens the 
neighborhood idea and offers a basis 
for greater heterogeneity of population 


types. Certainly the school is a key 
element in each system. 

Facilities of higher education such as 
colleges and universities and adult edu- 
cation facilities serving the city as a 
whole or possibly even the region would, 
according to this general theory of 
planning, be located in places between 
or central to communities; here also 
will be found other major institutions 
which serve the whole urban area, the 
central commercial sections, and the 
major public facilities and civic build- 
ings. 

. These concepts provide a convenient 
general procedure to follow in integrat- 
ing schools into the residential pattern. 
Population densities can be predeter- ` 
mined and held in place through zoning, 
total holding capacity calculated, and 
sufficient land for the needs of the popu- 
lation set aside in advance of develop- 
ment. Related community and neigh- 
borhood facilities can be located to form 
“focal points” of social activities, and 
street patterns can be laid out to foster 
their use and accessibility and to dis- 
courage through traffic foreign to local 
needs. - 


OBSTACLES TO GooD SCHOOL PLANNING - 


This straightforward, theoretical 
method of planning schools in relation 
to the city as a whole is less simple in 
application, owing to a number of ob- 
stacles to good planning. We shall at- 
tempt in this section to consider some 
of them, and to point out problems 
which are not being solved and which 
are blocking proper co-ordination. In 
the solution of these problems the as- 
sistance and close co-operation of edu- 
cational administrators are essential. 


Schools must be paid for 


One fundamental problem is related 
to the economic base of the community 
and its ability to pay for needed school 
facilities. Too often members of school 
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boards and particularly citizens at large 
fail to see the relation between planning 
of education facilities and land-use plan- 
ning for commerce and industry in terms 
of the quality and quantity of these 
uses for taxing purposes. A typical 
situation is one to be found in many of 
the newer residential suburbs in Cali- 
fornia, where the residents want good 
rew schools but do not want any in- 
trusion of industry or “heavy” com- 
merce. They fail to realize that in- 
custry and commerce, properly located 
and set up with proper restrictions, can 
provide an employment and tax base by 
which first-class schools can be financed. 
In Davis, California, an essentially 
agricultural university town of some 
ten thousand population, older residents 
have opposed setting aside land for in- 
dustry because of their desire to main- 
tain the semirural environment. Newer 
residents, particularly those with grow- 
ing families, are convinced that a 
large area should be set aside for in- 
dustry and appropriate types of in- 
dustry brought in, because they know 
that this industrial development will 
lead to better schools and better edu- 
cation. 

On the other hand, a similar problem 
often exists 'in reverse, when major jn- 
dustrialists or downtown commercial in- 
terests oppose bond issues for schools 
on the basis that thrift is good public 
policy. These groups overlook the sig- 
nificant fact that if school standards 
fall the attractiveness of the commu- 


. ity as a place in which to live and 


raise families diminishes, and that popu- 
lation which serves as a stable labor 
force and as a market for the products 
and services of business may go else- 
where in pursuit of a more favorable 
total living environment. 

In both these examples relating to 
economic results of land-use planning, 
co-ordination between all phases of the 
development of the physical environ- 
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ment, the essence of the city planning 
process, is the key to community wel- 
fare. 


Too many of a kind 


Unbalanced population makeup is an- 
other important obstacle to proper co- 
ordination, For example, in Santa Cruz, 
California, a bond issue for schools 
failed to pass even though an almost 
desperate need for school-plant devel- 
opment existed and one school had to 
be closed as a hazard. The reason for 
the failure was the large number of 
older persons in the community who. 
were retired on limited pensions and 
who had no interest in paying for 
schools. Whenever the population is 
composed too much of one kind or 
another, problems are likely to arise. 
In many California communities where 
zoning and subdivision controls set a 
pattern of similar lot size and dwelling 
units, the net result in terms of popu- 
lation: composition is uniformity. A 
similar pattern of age groups prevails 
throughout the community, placing a 
major load on the school for children 
of a particular school age. As the 
children grow older a hiatus is left be- 
low and another crisis occurs at higher 
grade levels. Had there been estab- 
lished a more rational land use and 
density pattern, permitting or encourag- 
ing a wider range of dwelling types— 
from single-family, detached residences, 
owned by their occupants, to rented 
row houses and apartments—a more 
normal range of population groups 
would have resulted. 


Where is the school? 


The basic problem of co-ordination in 
physical terms is that of space. We 
have become so completely casual and 
unconcerned about the shaping of our 
urban areas that we allow all the land 
in new areas to be filled up by houses 
and stores and streets without carefully 
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thinking through in advance what land 
is needed for schools and other commu- 
nity facilities. The houses are built, 
the families move in, and then comes 


the realization that space is needed for ` 


schools. One way or another space is 
found, but not without certain losses. 
In a recent new subdivision in San 
Mateo County, houses were built and 
occupied during one summer; with hun- 
dreds of school children waiting for a 
desk and a teacher, some of the brand 
new homes had to be withheld frem sale 
and converted into an elementary school 
by linking them with covered walks. 
In this instance a substandard facility 
was used. In other cases, a small site 
must be accepted; in still others, a site 
poorly located in relation to the service 
area or to other neighborhood uses re- 
quiring extended bus trips. Generally, 
sites secured as afterthoughts cost more. 
Sometimes existing schools must be 
overcrowded to take care of the new 
population. 


Built but not planned 


When we add subdivision to subdivi- 
sion, school site to school site, we are 
in effect building a new city. Yet the 
resultant product is generally lacking 
in the element most characteristiz of a 
city—that is, the focal point at which 
may be obtained a variety of services 
unavailable in rural areas. We allow 
ourselves to take second-rate sites for 
schools while good sense would tell us 
to take only the best for this important 
function. We miss the chance to relate 
residential sections and street routes 
with neighborhood and community fa- 
cilities in a logical and functional whole. 
We are building, not planning, new 
cities, and they are formless. We are 
neglecting opportunities to use the 
school itself as the core of the central 
area of human activities, relating to it 
such other facilities as recreation, wel- 


fare agencies, clinics, churches, libraries, 
civic buildings, police and fire depart- 
ments, parks, and shopping centers. 
This lack of imagination, of creative 
concern for the design of the commu- 
nity as a whole and of its centers, is a 
major weakness on the part of city 
planners themselves, to say nothing of 
school planners. Exceptions can be 
found: we have outstanding examples of 
collaboration in San Francisco’s redevel- 
opment program on Diamond Heights 
and in the Sunset Community Center. 

Establishment of standards for space 
and location should lead to a concept of 
grouping of community facilities so that 
they relate to each other, mutually re- 
inforce each other, and together form a 
core of community services. A com- 
munity lacking a focal point for the 
various community activities cannot 
function fully as a community. The 
school is essential to this focal point, 
both physically and socially. California 
is becoming covered with residential 
areas which resemble miles of wallpaper 
unrolled over the landscape, a sea of 
rooftops, telephone poles, and television 
antennas unbroken by a recognizable 
place where commurity activities can 
take place. 


Tke school in the community 


The school in its central location, its 
central role in community life, is one 
of “the intangible instruments of com- 
munity creation” referred to by Dr. 
N. L. Engelhardt.* Juxtaposition of 
the school and other community facili- 
ties may be an important way of assur- 
ing many community gains. Some of 
these gains might, be, for example, a 

8N. L. Engelhardt, Sr., Educational Con- 
sultant, New York, in an address on “The 
Future Community and Its Schools” given at 
the Conference on Schools and Community 
Planning, August 1953, sponsored by the 
School of Architecture and Planning, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
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greater knowledge of economic values 
on the part of school children through 
occasional exposure to shopping facili- 
ties near the school; frequent use of the 
church by both child and adult if it is 
within walking distance of the school 
site; a more mature self-reliance and 
initiative in children if schools are 
within easy access on foot rather than 
so far away that the family car or the 
school bus must be used; a sense of be- 
longing to a somewhat loosely formed 
social group, developing from the use 
of common facilities. 


School and local government 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle to co- 
ordination is a political one—the inde- 
pendence of the school district in rela- 
tion to other segments of local gov- 
ernment. In Contra Costa County, 
California, there are 150 separate juris- 
dictions, many of which are school dis- 
tricts each with its own board. In a 
typical small city, the city planning de- 
partment reports to the city council in 
the same way that a number of other city 
departments do—parks, libraries, health, 
and others; in this situation it is readily 
possible for the physical improvements 
proposed by these departments to be 
co-ordinated through the recommenda- 
tions of the city planning department. 
But the school, a central and most im- 
portant community facility and a key 
to the distribution of streets and other 
community facilities, stands outside the 
framework of co-ordination under a 
comparatively autonomous jurisdiction. 
Although the California State Education 
Code requires that all planning com- 
missions review acquisitions of school 
sites, minimum use is made of this re- 
quirement, and in other states no such 
requirement exists, even on paper. Sim- 
plification of the school-districting pat- 
tern at the local level and on a metro- 
politan regional basis is needed to bring 


about more natural and assured inte- 
gration with the other political jurisdic- 
tions responsible for decision making. 
Since city planners depend so much on 
school-planning criteria, the judgment, 
knowledge, and experience of school 
planners are needed in determining lo- 
cation, size, and land-use relationships 
of schools. To this end closer collabora- 
tion is imperative. 


THE PARTS AND THE WHOLE 


While we in the United States have 
not so far achieved any high degree of 
success in shaping our-cities toward the 
maximum in convenience and functional 
qualities, as well as in beauty, many of 
the separate elements of our cities are 
exemplary in comparison to those in 
other parts of the world. One of these 
elements is the school plant as a build- 


ing and site unit. With this as a ma- - 


jor achievement during the first half of 
the twentieth century, we might well 
look forward to making the second half 
distinctive by reason of creative ideas 
concerning the location of schools in re- 
lation to the city as a whole. Let them 
be so placed that they not only serve 
the surrounding population in the best 
possible way as far as accessibility and 
space are concerned, but also help bring 
into being community centers composed 
of related facilities of which the school 
is a key element. 


WIDER UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


In all of this, we must remember that 
the laws enabling city planning and the 
techniques developed are only as good 
and as effective as the people who use 
them. Therefore, our greatest need lies 
in fuller understanding by responsible 
officials and Jaymen alike of these com- 
plex problems of urban development 
and of the potentialities of the city 
planning process. School personnel, par- 
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ticularly, can be effective in working to- 
ward better co-ordination by using the 
city planning process in their own com- 
munities and by spreading through their 
own educational channels, to adults as 
well as children, greater knowledge of 
city structure and city planning. In 
fact, because of the central position of 


the school in the urban scene the fu- 
ture of our urban areas should be the - 
joint concern of school planners and 
city planners. Techniques of prepar- 
ing for the future, of analyzing ex- 
pected needs, should be shared and 
thereby made more fully effective than 
they have been in the past. 


Francis Violich, Berkeley, California, is associate professor of city planning and lec- 
turer in landscape architecture at the University of Californie. He has served as acting 
chairman of the Department of City and Regional Planning; consultant to the California 
Committee on Planning Recreation, Park Areas and Facilities; lecturer and consultant to 
the Inter-American Housing Center, Bogotá, Colombia; planning consultant to Venezuela’s 
National Commission for City Planning; and Consultant to the Pan American Unidn, 
whose Division of Housing and Planning he established in 1945-47. He engages in plan- 
ning consultant practice in the San Francisco Bay Area. His publications include the book 
Cities of Latin America (1944), publications for the Pan American Union, and various 


reports for city planning agencies. 


Housing Policy and the Educational System 


By CATHERINE BAUER 


FFECTIVE planning can establish 
the general pattern for commu- 
nity development. But the force which 
actually creates neighborhoods in three- 
dimensional, flesh-and-blood terms is 
residential construction. Wherever new 
homes are built, people move in who 
will require schools and all essential 
community services, whether or not 
their needs have been fully anticipated. 
In the postwar civic scene home build- 
ing has been a very dynamic factor 
indeed, owing to the combined effect 
on housing demand of a long-standing 
shortage, high marriage and birth rates, 
general prosperity, and the rising desire 
to replace slums and blighted areas. At 
the beginning of 1955 almost ten mil- 
lion nonfarm dwellings, or more than 20 
per cent of our total nonfarm housing 
supply, had been erected im the previous 
nine years. And this rate is likely to 
continue for some time to come. In- 
deed, if slum replacement is to move 
ahead at the hoped-for scale, an even 
higher rate of residential construction 
will be necessary. 

More important, however, is the fact 
that this new housing tends to be pro- 
duced by methods essentially quite dif- 
ferent from the traditional system of 
home building in the United States. 
And these new methods pose some en- 
tirely new problems of community or- 
ganization, servicing, and social struc- 
ture. Enlightened community planning 
is more urgently needed than ever, but 
in some ways it is rendered much more 
difficult. Fundamental social questions 
are involved, for one thing, which the 
professional housing and planning ad- 
ministrators are hardly qualified to de- 
cide unaided, even if they had the power 
to do so. 
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In particular, the educational authori- 
ties are directly involved at many points, 
not only with respect to school plant 
but also in terms of basic educational 
philosophy and democratic community 
values. They should therefore under- 
stand these changes in the housing 
process and the implications for sound 
community development and respon- 
sible civic leadership. 


Tae REVOLUTION IN HOUSING 


Until about twenty years ago, houses 
and even apartments were mainly built 
by individual initiative or small-scale 
private enterprise, with credit from 
various independent private sources, on 
land that had been previously subdi- 
vided and sold in small parcels. Since 
construction in any given area tended 
to be on a piecemeal basis over a pe- 
riod of years, schools and community 
facilities could be fitted in gradually as 
required, and ultimately most neighbor- 
hoods included a considerable range of 
dwelling types and incomé groups. 

In terms of modern design, technol- 
ogy, and production methods, however, 
the home-building business was ex- 
ceedingly backward. Urban homes were 
expensive, and costs were further in- 
creased by two additional factors: the 
rising standards of space, sanitation, 
and safety enforced by official ordi- 
nances, and the chaotic, highly specula- 
tive mortgage system. Together, these 
conditions tended to limit the effective 
market for new dwellings to upper-in- 
come families, forcing the vast majority 
either to pay too much or take whatever 
they could find among older, cheaper 
homes. The result was mounting slums 
and blight and, when the depression 
struck, almost universal bankruptcy and 
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paralysis in the whole field of residential 
construction and home finance. The 
evidence of failure and signs of impend- 
ing change are spread throughout the 
numerous housing studies of the early 
1930’s. During the past generation, 
therefore, both the system of home 
building and its characteristic products 
have been greatly altered. 


Larger-scale operations 


In the first place, there is a basic 
trend toward bigger housing operations 
by professional building agencies. In- 
dividual consumer initiative is not dead 
by any means: owner-built houses still 
apparently accounted for about 18 per 
cent of the total home production in 
metropolitan areas in 1949.1 But this 
included both tailor-made homes for 
those who could afford them and, at 
the opposite end of the housing spec- 
trum, substandard shacks in areas where 
codes are not enforced. In between, the 
vast majority of new dwellings are pro- 
vided on an increasingly mass-produc- 
tion basis. By 1949, 25 per cent of the 
new one-family homes in selected metro- 
politan areas were turned out by large 
firms building more than a hundred 
houses per annum. Moreover, with the 
tremendous increase in over-all volume, 
the total number of units built by rela- 
tively big operators was at least six 
times as great as a decade earlier. To- 
day the scale of operations is undoubt- 
edly still greater, above all in the ever 
expanding suburban fringe areas. 


Following World War II there was a surge 
in large-scale projects that moved from raw 
land to complete communities within the 
very short time of two years. Thousand- 


1 The factual data in this section are from 
either the Bureau of Labor Statistics or the 
Housing and Home Fmance Agency, in some 
cases as derived from these sources by Sher- 
man Maisel in his book, Housebuilding in 
Transition, Berkeley (Calif.), 1953. 


acre projects such as Panorama City and 
Lakewood in Southern California, Park 
Forest southwest of Chicago, the Levit- 
towns in Pennsylvania and Long Island, 
Fairless Hills in Pennsylvania and Lincoln 
Village near Columbus, Ohio, were built as 
single operations to meet local housing 
needs, The combination of warborn cir- 
cumstances such as housing shortages in 
areas of great population growth, record 
family formation, inflation and easy mort- 
gage payments make possible these mam- 


“moth, single phase community developments 


by the new kind of merchant builder.? 


Since most of these factors still pre- 
vail, the trend continues. And mean- 
while in central districts rental projects 
of unprecedented size are being devel- 
oped by housing autkorities and big in- 
stitutional investors such as life insur- 
ance companies, as well as by large- 
scale speculative builders and, in a few 
cities, co-operative initiative. 


Federal aid and responsibility 


A more sudden and sweeping change 
in the housing process, however, with at 
least equally great civic implications, is 
the degree of federal intervention now 
taken for granted. Of the 9.4 mil- 
lion nonfarm dwellings constructed from 
1946 through 1954, almost four million 
were financed with mortgages either in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration or guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration. This proportion was 
much higher in the major urban cen- 
ters, amounting to 75 per cent of the 
“professionally built” one-family houses 
in certain sample metropolitan areas in 
1949. In 1954 almost half the esti- 
mated total mortgage debt outstanding 
in the United States, or about 36 bil- 
lion dollars worth, was underwritten 
by the federal government. Moreover, 


2Urban Land Institute, The Community 
Builders Handbook (Washington, D. C, 
1954), pp. 17-18. 
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the home-finance terms, practices, and 
standards inaugurated by FHA and the 
Veterans Administration now tend to set 
the pace for the entire private housing 
market, which is also indirectly influ- 
enced by the operations of the Home 
Loan Bank Board and the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. 

In addition, about 300,000 dwelling 
units have been constructed by direct 
public initiative during the postwar pe- 
riod, for the most part by local housing 
authorities for low-income families from 
slums, with annual subsidies from the 
Public Housing Administration. And 
finally, there is a separate network of 
federal aids and accompanying controls 
for the improvement of slum and 
blighted areas. The 1949 Housing Act 
provided substantial capital grants to 
local redevelopment agencies for the 
wholesale acquisition and clearance of 
substandard areas, in order to free such 
sites for suitable reconstruction. The 
1954 Act broadened this program to in- 
clude special aids and inducements for 
“renewal” in declining areas where mod- 
ernization and code enforcement might 
turn the tide. These programs are now 
in the planning stage, at least, in some 
two hundred different communities in 
thirty-two states and territories. Fed- 
eral grants are also available under cer- 
tain conditions for state and metro- 
politan planning, and local public works 
programing. 


Over-all results 


All in all, the process of providing 
American families with homes and neigh- 
borhoods has been revolutionized. What 
was a small-scale, amateurish enterprise, 
almost wholly local in character and 
control, has become a highly organized, 
big-time affair, both at the operating 
level and in terms of powerful interest 
groups representing builders, lenders, 
and reformers of various types, con- 
tinually jockeying for advantage in the 


national arena. Moreover, what used to 
be a strictly private business is now one 
of the largest and most complex forms 
of “mixed” private-and-public enterprise 
extant. 

In many ways this complicated new 
machinery has proved effective. The 
rate of home construction has been both 
higher and steadier than at any time in 
the past, and the postwar shortage is 
therefore considerably eased (at least 
for upper- and middle-income white 
households of average size). Mass- 
production methods and cheaper financ- 
ing have enabled millions of families of 
moderate means to purchase houses on 
easy terms. Indeed, many had no other 
choice, since both federal policy and 
builder practice greatly favor individual 
ownership, with little encouragement for 
medium-rental or co-operative initiative. 
The proportion of owner occupancy in- 
creased from 41 per cent of all non- 
farm homes in 1940 to 53 per cent in 
1950, and is doubtless still going up. 

A major effort to tackle slums and 
blight is also under way for the first 
time in our history, although the power- 
ful tools available for clearance are not 
yet matched by adequate machinery or 
resources to relocate displaced families. 
A commission appointed by President 
Eisenhower estimated that five million 
homes must be demolished and fifteen 
million homes rehabilitated. But the 
low-rent public housing program is ex- 
tremely limited in scope, most slum and 
blighted areas are fully occupied with 
no better homes available at compa- 
rable prices, and there is an acute hous- 
ing shortage for minority families at all 
economic levels. Rehousing the aged, 
single workers, and other groups with 
special needs is likewise an unsolved 
problem. And in the field of rehabilita- 


3 The President’s Advisory Committee on 
Government Housing Policies and Programs, 
A Report to the President of the United 
States (December 1953), p 111. 
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tion, the current drive may yet produce 
substantial results but stronger incen- 
tives will probably be required sooner 
or later. 

But however the balance sheet may 
be drawn up, one thing is certain. The 
new housing system is here to stay, by 
and large. It may be modified, ex- 
panded, or refined in the course of pro- 
ducing the next ten million homes, but 
there is no question of going back’ to 
small-scale laissez faire in the housing 
business. 

Home building, moreover, has become 
an extremely dynamic factor in the or- 
ganization and quality of everyday com- 
munity life. The suburban tide is 
rapidly changing the shape and so- 
cial-economic structure of metropolitan 
areas, creating problems that challenge 
the traditional concepts of local -gov- 
ernment, including school administra- 
‘tion. The ultimate effects of decen- 
tralization and dispersal are not yet 
visible. Redevelopment, renewal, and 
public housing pose related issues for 
central districts. Enormous population 
shifts are fostered if not compelled by 
housing trends and policies, which ‘tend 
to encourage the high rate of residential 
mobility that makes us the most no- 
madic nation of modern times. “Home 
ownership,” under the present system, 
has little of the stabilizing influence 
that made it the symbol of solid mid- 
dle-class achievement and settled com- 
munity status. In short, urban society 
is in a state of flux. 

Since housing practices tend more and 
more to shape the whole neighborhood 
environment and its social structure, 
everyone concerned with the quality of 
community life should therefore cast a 
critical eye on the results of the new 
system to date. For it is in this con- 
text rather than in national statistics 
that certain weaknesses and potential 
dangers are most apparent, with par- 
ticular significance for school planning 
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and perhaps the entire educational sys- 
tem. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE COMMUNITY 
AND EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


The opportunity to develop “com- 
plete communities” all at once has long 
been cherished and promoted by pro- 
gressive planners and architects. As 
against the endless dreary grid of the 
land speculator and the chaos often re- 
sulting from scattered individual and 
small-scale initiative, the qualitative ad- 
vantages of unified planning and design 
have been stressed quite as much as the 
potential economies of large-scale build- 
ing operations. Housing, schools, roads, 
and all the other elements could be 
carefully plotted ahead to meet the 
most advanced standards, and properly 
integrated to form a community which 
might be beautiful as well as orderly, 
safe, healthy, and efficient.* 

The “neighborhood unit” concept car- 
ried these principles of planning and de- 
sign over into the realm of basic social 
values. A distinctive residential area, 
carefully designed and equipped to serve 
about five thousand people, would help 
to counteract the impersonality and 
anomie of mass metropolitan society 
by stimulating friendly contact and re- 
sponsible participation at the “face-to- 
face” neighborhood level.’ 3 

Some of the most interesting and in- 
fluential experiments in modern hous- 
ing, from Radburn and the Greenbelt 
communities to Britain’s current New 


*See Henry Wright, Rehousing Urban 
America (New York, 1935), for a persuasive 
early analysis; also American Public Health 
Association, Planning the Neighborhood (Chi- 


_ cago, 1948), for detailed technical standards 


and recommendations. 

5 See Clarence Perry, Housing for the Ma- 
chine Age (New York, 1939); James Dahir 
(Compiler), The Neighborhood Unit Plan 
(New York, 1947); as well as many state- 
-ments by Lewis Mumford and others. 
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Towns, including also many less am- 
bitious schemes, have been developed 
on such principles; and at their best 
these pilot projects demonstrate many 
of the virtues claimed for this ap- 
proach.’ 


“Community” housing: principles and 
problems 


Clearly the present trend toward 
large-scale housing construction subject 
to national standards and policy con- 
trols, along with increased acceptance 
of local city planning, could favor the 
application of these ideas on a much 
wider basis. And a conscious effort has 
been made in many cases to translate 
the principles of integrated community 
development’ into ordinary policy and 
practice. City plans, as noted in the 
previous article, now tend to be based 
on school-centered neighborhoods. The 
HHFA has recently published a set of 
Suggested Land Subdivision Regulations 
for the guidance of builders and local 
governments, in which advance co-op- 
eration with the planning commission, 
city or county engineers, school board, 
and recreation and transportation au- 
thorities is stressed. Similar recom- 
mendations are made in the Community 
Builders Handbook issued by the Ur- 
ban Land Institute (an affiliate of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards) and in various publications of 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers. The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration issues detailed ‘Neighborhood 
Standards” for each region as criteria 
for mortgage insurance and takes pride 
in its encouragement of community 
planning.” 


6 See Clarence S. Stein, Toward New Towns 
for America. Chicago and Liverpool, 1951. 

7*Tn 1934-the homebuilding industry was 
characterized by speculative land development, 
by land subdivided in excess of need and only 
partially improved, and by many small in- 


.debated extensively in recent years. 


The Public Housing Administration’s 
standards are concerned with over-all 
site planning and community facilities, 
and renewal policy makes minute stipu- 
lations with respect to the comprehen- 
sive community plans which must be 
officially adopted before a project can 
be approved for federal assistance. In 
the Declaration of National Housing 
Policy which introduces the Housing 
Act of 1949, Congress dedicated the act 
to “the development of well-planned, in- ` 
tegated, residential neighborhoods and 
the development and redevelopment of 
communities.” 

In actual practice, however, the re- 
sults of large-scale housing development 
on a “community” or “neighborhood” 
basis often bear little visible relation- 
ship to the ideal principles thus set 
forth. In any case some new problems 
are increasingly evident in this type of 
development which were not always an- 
ticipated in community-planning theory 
or fully recognized in the early experi- 
ments.’ Moreover these mounting issues 





efficient builders building on scattered lots 
and creating unstable, heterogeneous neighbor- 
hoods. Today the typical operative builder 
develops land as it is required for immediate 
building purposes, and constructs not only the 
dwellings but the utilities, streets, and other 
land improvements as an integrated operation. 
This method produces stable, completely im- 
proved neighborhoods that are more attrac- 
tive to home buyers, better risks for lenders, 
and desirable additions to the communities in 


- which they are located. The land planning 


service of the FHA has been a significant fac- 
tor in the transformation that has taken place 
in the last twenty years in land development.” 
—Byron R. Hanke, Chief, Land Planning Sec- 
tion, FHA Underwriting Division, “Two Dec- 
ades of Land Planning,” Insured Mortgage 
Portfolio, Summer 1954, p. 12. 

8 Neighborhood planning issues have been 
General 
references include’ Catherine Bauer, “Good 
Neighborhoods,” THe Awnwats, November 
1945; Reginald R. Isaacs, articles in the Jour- 
nal of Housing, July and August 1948; and 
Svend Reimer, The Modern City (New York, 
1952), Chap. XVIL 
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on the housing horizon are in some 
ways quite as closely related to basic 
educational problems and policy as they 
are to housing per se. 

In general terms, three such issues 
seem to stand out: 

1. “Community planning” is no longer 
merely a pleasant, enlightened civic 
ideal, to be attempted where conditions 
are favorable. With mass-production 
housing methods increasingly dominant, 
effective planning becomes absolutely 
necessary, if essential community facili- 
ties are to be reasonably well located 
and efficiently provided for the people 
who will occupy the homes. School 
programing, in particular, must now 
be integrated with over-all community 
planning well in advance of actual 
housing development. 


2. Thus far the new housing system . 


tends to promote a much greater degree 
of social segregation at the neighbor- 
hood level by income, age, and racial 
groups than has been traditional in the 
United States. This trend can readily 
be modified, but only by a conscious 
civic effort to reshape housing and 
planning policy in terms of basic com- 
munity values. Race segregation, par- 
ticularly, has become a major issue. 
Since school structure and the educa- 
tional system are directly affected by 
neighborhood social structure, the re- 
sponsibility for solving these knotty 
problems falls in part on educational 
leaders. 

3. In the packaged neighborhood the 
home seeker comes in last, and the in- 
dividual consumer has little real choice 
or influence with, respect to his home 
and community environment. In re- 
development, moreover, families are 
forcibly uprooted on a wholesale basis, 
and their relocation raises fundamental 
problems of social justice. Effective 
machinery for bona fide citizen par- 
ticipation in the planning and housing 
process at the neighborhood level must 


therefore be created. But this is at 
base a problem of adult education in 
civic affairs, and therefore a problem to 
be shared with the community’s educa- 
tional system, broadly conceived. 


ScHoors Must Be PLANNED AHEAD 


In another article in this volume, Pro- 
fessor Violich points out the close inter- 
relationships between school planning 
and other aspects of city planning, em- 
phasizing the need for greater foresight 
and stronger integration” to guide the 
process of community development. A 
key factor is the trend toward large- 
scale housing operations which, along 
with its obvious opportunities, seems to 
make effective over-all planning both 
more difficult and more imperative. 

It is all too evident that if a big 
builder (whether speculative or institu- 
tional, private or public) is allowed to 
pursue the economic benefits of mass 
production with single-minded eal, 
housing is likely to blanket enormous 
areas, with no spaces left over for any 
other purpose whatever. And in the 
flood of postwar residential construction, 
housing initiative too often got ahead of 
planning, thus contributing to many of 
the emergency school problems now so 
universally rampant in suburbia. The 
homes, however, were badly needed. 
And if the provision of adequate com- 
munity facilities, properly located, is 
now extremely difficult and costly it is 
not the home builders, by and large, 
who should be blamed. What was lack- 
ing was an equal degree of civic initia- 
tive, to overcome the anarchy of un- 
related governmental agencies, special 
districts, and so forth which preclude 
effective land-use controls and advance 
planning in the burgeoning metropolitan 
fringe areas. The autonomous school 
district, as Mr. Violich suggests, is fre- 
quently one of the obstacles to better 
integrated development. 

In the redevelopment of central slum 
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areas it is also necessary to anticipate 
in the planning process changing school 
demands. The Stuyvesant Town proj- 
ect built by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company in New York City 
accommodates 12,000 families but in- 
cludes no school or other community 
facility. And in renewal or conserva- 
tion schemes where an effort is made to 
stabilize declining areas by selected im- 
provements, the provision of modern 
schools and playgrounds will often play 
a key role, if carefully related to an 
over-all plan. 

Builders, investors, home seekers, and 
housing agencies are, it is true, gradu- 
ally becoming more sophisticated about 
the need for schools and other commu- 
nity facilities, properly located in rela- 
tion to homes. This is real progress, 
but it only reinforces the need for com- 
prehensive development plans, officially 
adopted before housing enterprise gets 
under way in any given area. 

Moreover, planning should facilitate 
the advance acquisition of sites for 
schools and other public uses, before 
development has enhanced the land 
values. And if the home builders ought 
to contribute, by land donations or 
otherwise, to the facilities required by 
the population they will bring into an 
area, then the necessary legal and ad- 
ministrative machinery must be solidly 
established as an integral part of the 
system of advance planning and sub- 
division control. This is a complex and 
controversial problem, for planners and 
school administrators alike.’ 


TREND Towarp SOCIAL UNIFORMITY 


The new housing system tends to 
turn out a highly standardized product 
unless there is a firm determination to 

A 

° Proceedings of the Conference on Schools 
and- Community Planning (August 28, 1953, 
sponsored by the School’ of Architecture and 
Planning, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology), pp. 11, 14. 


achieve some degree of variety and bal- 
ance. This standardization is due in 
part to the rationale of mass production 
but perhaps even more to bureaucratic 
influences and certain cherished real 
estate doctrines. The rigidly special- 
ized system of federal housing aids and 
controls favors uniform results in any 
particular project or ‘category, in terms 
of dwelling type, size, design, tenure, 
and price level. In addition, many 
local zoning ordinances still force abso- 
lute uniformity of lot sizes and dwelling 
types over enormous areas. And finally, 
real estate mythology has actively pro- 
moted the credo that any deviation from 
complete neighborhood homogeneity will 
undermine property values, an article of 
faith long embodied in minute detail in 
every handbook for subdividers, whether 
from private or public sources. 

The combined effect of these influ- 
ences is visible on every hand, in a high 
degree of social as well as physical 
standardization: vast suburban tracts of 
identical small houses wholly occupied 
by veteran families of almost equally 
identical age and income, firmly exclud- 
ing nonwhites; equally enormous pub- 
lic housing projects in central areas 
consisting solely of many-storied struc- 
tures limited to very low-income families 
of two or more persons (along with 
many additional strictures on eligi- 
bility), sometimes “mixed” as to race 
but quite often all white or all Negro 
or all Mexican. In the field of pri- 
vate redevelopment, similar homoge- 
nized schemes can also readily be found. 

Of course there have long been “‘pro- 
tected” upper-class districts on the one 
hand and equally well-defined slum 
areas and racial ghettos on the other. 
But the present housing machinery pro- 
motes neighborhood social uniformity 
to a much more refined and absolute 
degree than was possible earlier. And 
as the system is inevitably expanded to 
include more private construction for 
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nonwhites, housing for the aged, new 
types of rental, co-operative, or self- 
help initiative, and so on, this will 
simply mean new versions of the large, 
single-purpose standardized “project,” 
unless there is a very firm and! positive 
civic effort in the meantime to encour- 
age more physical and social diversity 
in residential areas. 


Schools for “project” children 


When a community is entirely made 
up of young veterans, for instance, the 
sudden bulge in first graders will con- 
tinue to create abnormal problems of 
school organization for years to come. 
But unbalanced age groups are only 
one small aspect of the educators’ 
problem. 

The peculiar social character of the 
one-class dormitory suburb has been 
explored from various viewpoints, often 
with conflicting judgments. But many 
would agree that there are likely to be 
heavy pressures for conformity, some 
degree of anti-intellectualism, a matri- 
archal social order, and perhaps (de- 
spite “the frenetic mobility) a tendency 


to view the city and the world from a’ 


rather insular perspective. Moreover, 
at least two sharp observers have re- 
cently suggested that the educational 
system has a particularly important 
role to play in such communities. It 
can either reflect and rationalize the 
community’s inherent limitations or try 
in some measure to compensate for 
them.?° 

The danger of a more paternalistic type 
of regimentation in big, high-density, 
one-class rental projects operated with 
a firm hand by public housing authori- 
ties and institutional investors has like- 


10 William H Whyte, Jr, “The Transients” 
[a series of articles on suburbia], Fortune, 
May through August 1953; and Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg, “Homogenized Children of New 
Suburbia,” New York Times Magazine, Sep- 
tember 19, 1954. 


wise been pointed out.1t And where a 
school is destined to serve mainly (or 
often wholly) the children from such a 
project, it certainly has special responsi- 
bilities, both as a neighborhood commu- 
nity center and in the more formal as- 
pects of education. 

The whole question of school dis- 
tricting-is likewise involved. Where the 
neighborhood social pattern is highly 
standardized, is it always a sound ideal 
for schools to conform to the same pat- 
tern? Clearly there are some difficult 
and controversial issues here, with con- 
flicting values to be resolved. But if 
schools are supposed to train children 
to live successfully in a highly varie- 
gated world, this is a very real prob- 
lem for the educational system. 


New push for greater diversity 


The standardized neighborhood pat- 
tern is itself being challenged, more- 
over, from various quarters. There are 
efforts to make zoning regulations more 
flexible, for a wide array of social, civic, 
economic, and aesthetic reasons. Some 
signs of a cautious shift in real estate 
practice and philosophy are visible, al- 
though hardly to the point of welcom- 
ing low-rent housing or nonwhite fami- 
lies in middle-class communities.¥ But 
redevelopment schemes in Philadelphia 


11 See particularly Anthony F. C. Wallace, 
Housing and Social Structure. Philadelphia 
Housing Authority, 1952 

12 “Better balanced communities and greater 
stability may often be obtained by having 
houses of various prices in a single commu- 
nity. Similar opinion with regard to a rea- 
sonable diversity of housing types within the | 
neighborhood is developing A well balanced 
neighborhood plan containing a reasonable 
variation of housing accommodations will aid 
materially in stabilizing values and prevent- 
ing decline by permitting the individual 
family to adjust its housing requirements to 
its age, marital status and size at any given 
time and still remain within the community 
of its choice.”—Urban Land Institute, op. cit. 
supra (note 2), p. 57. 
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and. Detroit, for instance, are designed 
to encourage small, varied projects, pub- 
lic and private, rental and ownership, 
to serve all racial groups. And at the 
political level, racial exclusion practices 
are becoming a major issue in housing 
policy, with direct implications for edu- 
cation as well. : 


Race segregation: a critical issue 


Since the Supreme Court decision on 
desegregation of schools, the frontier 
for race relations has been shifting 
more and more to the housing field. 
The sequence is obvious, since the de- 
gree of integration in the schools now 
depends very largely on the residential 
pattern. And the neighborhood pattern 
is shaped by housing policy and prac- 
tices which are in a state of conflict, 
confusion, and potential change, some- 
times promoting complete nondiscrimi- 
nation (as with public housing and 
sometimes even private redevelopment, 
in many northern cities) but frequently 
enforcing a degree of absolute segrega- 
tion hitherto unprecedented anywhere 
in the country (as in most new sub- 
urban communities). Housing and re- 
development policies can serve any kind 
of purpose with respect to race rela- 
tions. They can even be used to get 
around the Supreme Court.*® 

With the continued urban migration 
of Negroes and their improving eco- 
nomic status and power, with public 

18 “Although the school decisions in 1954 
gave civil rights advocates cause for rejoic- 
ing, it may be expected that some local offi- 
cials will now speed up slum clearance, pub- 
lic works, and urban redevelopment projects 
which will displace minorities from an area 
within a public school district and thereby 
sidestep the Supreme Court’s mandate. Not 
only creation of new all-white sections will 
be encouraged in order to maintain white 
schools but abolition of presently mixed areas 
may be anticipated as well.”—Charles Abrams, 


Forbidden Neighbors (New York, 1955), p. 
305. ” 


agencies involved in housing at a hun- 
dred points, and with large-scale opera- 
tions tending to force a definite decision 
one way or the other over wide areas, 
residential segregation versus nonsegre- 
gation is certain to be a lively political 
issue, nationally and locally, for some 
time to come. Many civic groups, lead- 
ers, and officials, including educators, 
will have to share the responsibility for 
its successful solution. 

Nondiscrimination has worked fairly 
well in northern public housing and is 
just beginning to be tested in some 
private redevelopment and co-operative 
projects. Minority families are also 
gradually taking up residence on a 
more scattered basis throughout most 
of the older districts of northern urban 
centers, and on the whole they. are en- 
countering somewhat less resistance and 
hysteria than formerly. Redevelopment, 
in breaking up the old concentrations, 
will inevitably speed up this process but 
perhaps at the price of more opposi- 
tion. Most “conservation” or “removal” 
schemes involve areas of social and 
racial transition, and there is beginning 
to be some infiltration even in the sub- 
urbs, despite all the barriers. 


Social readjustment and the educational 
system 


Most cities and metropolitan areas 
are therefore confronted with wide- 
spread problems of social readjustment, 
perhaps one of the most vital adjust- 
ments that this country has to make in 
the visible future. And a large part of 
the responsibility will necessarily fall 
on the educational system—in the class- 
room, in the neighborhood, and at the 
broader civic level. 


“CITIZEN PARTICIPATION”: But How? 


The final issue can only be suggested 
with a question mark. With home and 
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community shaped more and more by 
big-time decisions, does this inevitably 
mean another step in what C. Wright 
Mills calls “the transformation of a 
community of publics into a mass so- 
ciety”? 

The net effect of the new housing 
system is a neighborhood environment 
created by forces over which the indi- 
vidual home seeker or resident has little 
direct control.** But if the consumer 
has little real influence via the tradi- 
tional mechanics of market choice, what 
about his potential role as a citizen in- 
fluencing policy? -To what extent can 
he take part in the public decisions 
about housing, planning, and redevelop- 
ment that will determine how he lives? 

Many efforts are being made to en- 
courage democratic participation in the 
development process. Sometimes citi- 
zen groups form spontaneously to at- 
tack common problems, whether in un- 
incorporated suburban communities or 
in blighted areas where redevelopment 
schemes bring the threat of mass evic- 
tion. Such groups may be weak or 
strong, ignorant or informed, narrow or 
enlightened. In Chicago, through such 
organizations as the Hyde Park—Ken- 
wood Community Conference, citizen 
planning at the district level is being 
attempted, to deal-with problems of so- 
cial transition and race relations as well 
as physical improvement per se. But 
_ all these efforts are still highly experi- 
mental, and although federal policy re- 
quires “citizen participation” in renewal 
programs, there is no definite proven 
means of achieving it. 

In the field of adult education, how- 
ever, there seems to be a growing move- 
ment that may help to provide some 


14“Consumers’ choice is constrained by a 
limited market, by factors of financing and 
price, and by the fact that they are of- 
fered only packaged products with a largely 
predetermined neighborhood environment.”— 
Maisel, op. cit. supra (note 1), p. 258 


of the answers. Although not focused 
specifically on housing and redevelop- 
ment issues, the views of three different 
leaders are directly pertinent in the 
most concrete sense. 


The philosophy and social imperatives of 
the new adult education “movement” grow 
out of the recognition by many educators 
and sociologists of the declining impor- 
tance of the primary face-to-face groups 
in American life, and the pervasive sense 
of uselessness or ineffectiveness of the in- 
dividual confronted ,with the shift of power 
from the individual to larger and larger so- 
cial units. . . . [The new role of adult edu- 
cation] is that of being “the handmaiden 
of community action programs” looking to- 
ward the improvement cf living conditions 
of citizens.15 


On the one hand, man as a human being 
and as a citizen is shaped by the indus- 
trialization and urbanization which have 
attended the developmerts of science and 
technology. On the other hand, as a citi- 
zen of democracy, man shapes his indus- 
trial and urban society wken he understands 
it. His capacity to shape it will be in di- 
rect proportion to his understanding of it. 
It is not the knowledge itself but the art 
of using the knowledge that matters.*¢ 


Instruction for adults has until recently 
been thought of in terms of remedial edu- 
cation and traditional subject matter... . 
However it is recognized today that some 
of the most effective adult education takes 
place outside of the classroom when peo- 
ple come together to study and to do some- 
thing about their common problems. Com- 
munity improvement and development ac- 
tivities are in this category. . . . Three of 
the special activities in which adult educa- 
tion is an integral part of community de- 
velopment [are]: the community school; 
the community council; and the commu- 


15 Paul A. McGhee, “Three Dimensions of 
Adult Education,” The Educational Record, 
April 1954, p. 119. 

16 John Osman, “A Call for Statesmanship 
in Adult Education,” speech for the Ohio As- 
sociation for Adult Education, March 13, 
1953. 
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nity development services of colleges and Knowledge and efective organiza- 
universities.* \ tion: these are the basic requirements 
17 Herbert C. Hunsaker, “A Review of Com- for democratic participation in the com- 


munity Projects,” School Executive, May 1954, Plicated process that shapes modern 
p. 72. cities and neighborhoods. 
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Education and Recreation 


By Jackson M. ANDERSON 


INCE the turn of the century, there 

has been a vast increase in the 
amount of leisure time for people of all 
ages in our society. Accompanying this 
expanding leisure has been a significant 
increase in crime and delinquency, a 
higher divorce rate, and an alarming 
growth in the number of mentally ill. 
Educators and other community lead- 
ers, realizing the value of recreation in 
contributing to personal happiness and 
thus helping to prevent and alleviate 
these conditions, are giving increasing 
support to programs of organized com- 
munity-recreation activities. Thus rec- 
reation is now recognized as an essen- 
tial community responsibility. 

As early as 1917, the National Edu- 
cation Association listed “preparation 
for the worthy use of leisure time” as 
one of the seven basic objectives of 
education. Thus the school has long 
been charged with a strong responsi- 
bility for recreation. This responsi- 
bility is twofold. 

First, the school is responsible for en- 
. couraging its students to develop inter- 
ests and basic skills in a variety of 
wholesome leisure-time activities which 
may be enjoyed throughout life. Many 
of these desirable interests and skills 
will come from the learning experiences 
provided in physical education and other 
organized classes in the school curricu- 
lum. Others will grow out of the play 
activities, interscholastic athletics, and 
other extraclass activities and experi- 
ences provided by the school. These 
learning experiences must be constantly 


1 National Education Association, Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, 1917. 


examined to make sure that they are 
really contributing to the development 
of leisure-time interests and skills. Fail- 
ure to do so may deny the students in 
our schools the right to enjoy many 
types of recreational activities in later 
life. 

The other aspect of the school’s re- 
sponsibility is provision of the neces- 
sary leadership, facilities, and programs 
to meet the recreational needs and de- 
sires of the entire community. Aware- 
ness of this second responsibility came 
with the new concept of the “commu- 
nity school.” Of course the school is — 
not alone in responsibility for the rec- 
reation program of the community, for 
many agencies both public and private 
have contributions to make. There is, 
however, a growing realization of the 
fundamental importance of the school 
as a community center for recreation 
and adult education. Not only is the 
school strategically located but, in many 
of our smaller communities, it is the 
only agency capable of supplying the 
leadership, facilities, and funds neces- 
sary to meet the recreational needs of 
the community. Since a great majority 
of the communities in our nation are 
small, the role of the school in recrea- 
tion is an exceedingly important one. 

With the growing realization that rec- 
reation is a fundamental human need, 
essential to the well-being of all people, 
there is more and more public demand 
for use of school facilities for commu- 
nity recreation during after-school hours 
and throughout the summer months. To 
permit an expensive school plant to lie 
idle while facilities are needed for com- 
munity recreation is an obvious waste. 
The consolidation of schools into larger 
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and more effective districts or adminis- 
trative units and the construction of 
modern schoo! plants with complete rec- 
reation facilities have greatly enhanced 
the school’s ability to provide organ- 
ized programs of community recreation. 
Thus it is not surprising that today the 
school is one of the primary agencies 
administering such programs. 

One of the problems the secondary 
schools now face is the obvious neces- 
sity for half-day sessions because of the 
wave of young people now entering high 
school. This situation will surely have 
a tremendous effect on the school’s re- 
sponsibility for recreation. 


ADMINISTRATION OF COMMUNITY 
RECREATION PROGRAMS 


Besides avocational instruction in class- 
room and extraclass activities, what rec- 
reational services are the schools pro- 
viding? Although these services take 
many forms, they may, in general, be 
classified into the following groups: (1) 
community recreation programs wholly 
under the administration of the schools; 
(2) community recreation programs ad- 
ministered jointly by the school and the 
‘municipality or some other agency; (3) 
community recreation programs using 
school facilities but under the adminis- 
tration of public agencies other than the 
schools, or under quasi-public agencies. 
Some typical examples of these types 
of services will be discussed briefly. 


School-agencies administration 


Perhaps the best-known example of a 
municipal recreation program adminis- 
tered by a school agency is that of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, which has long 
been known as the “City of the Lighted 
Schoolhouses.” 

The major recreation program in this 
city is provided by the Department of 
Municipal Recreation and Adult Edu- 
cation of the Milwaukee Public Schools. 
The program is headed by an executive 


of extensive and varied school and rec- 
reation experience, who has the rank of 
assistant superintendent of schools. In 
many instances, playgrounds and other 
recreation areas are acquired by the 
city and constructed by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. When com- 
pleted, however, these areas are turned 
over to the Department of Municipal 
Recreation for maintenance and opera- 
tion. A supervisor with the title of 
general field assistant has charge of 
property maintenance and supervision. 

Activities in the “lighted school- 
houses” include classes in many ap- 
plied arts, group athletic activities, lit- 
erary activities, dramatics, music and 
dancing, and a variety of civic, social, 
and patriotic events. The indoor cen- 
ters are open to school-age children 
after school hours up to 6:30 PM., 
and to others during the evening hours. 
Scout troops and similar groups of chil- 
dren may use the ‘facilities during the 
evening hours by special permit from 
the principal. Highly organized sports 
for youth and adults are conducted on 
outdoor play areas during the daytime 
and under lights in the evening. 

A distinctive feature of the Mil- 
waukee program is that, even though it 
draws its financial support from a spe- 
cial school fund, it is integrated closely 
with the regular schoolwork, many of 
the evening program directors being 
also employed in part during the day. 
Lighted school centers come under the 
general supervision of the day-school 
principal or vice-principal. This cre- 
ates a strong tie with the general school- 
work and minimizes administrative con- 
flicts between the two programs. 

The rapid increase in the number 
of school-centered community recreation 
programs is perhaps of greater signifi- 
cance to rural districts than to the 
cities. The incorporated city is a gov- 
ernmental device employed for the spe- 
cific purpose of organizing governmental 
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services of local importance. The rural 
areas have no such device, except for 
education, which is administered through 
a system of local school districts and 
school boards. These boards are the 
only governmental agency having im- 
mediate contact with local community 
needs, They also control the main pub- 
licly owned facilities which might be 
utilized in a rural recreation program. 
Thus the school district offers the only 
immediate hope for public-sponsored 
community recreation programs in rural 
areas. 

An excellent example of a rural rec- 
reation program is that administered by 
the County Board of Education in Allen 
County, Indiana. This county program 
is headed by a qualified recreation ex- 
ecutive who has the title of supervisor 
of recreation. He reports directly to 
the County Superintendent of Schools 
and spends his entire time in organiz- 
ing and conducting recreation programs 
throughout the county. These programs 
are conducted co-operatively with 4-H 
Clubs, Rural Youth groups, and other 
- agencies. School facilities throughout 
the county are utilized during after- 
school hours for recreation activities. 


Joint administration by schools and 
other agencies 


The co-ordinated recreation plan of 
Long Beach, California, has attracted 
the attention of recreation leaders and 
educators from all parts of the country. 
This plan provides an effective method 
of joint administration of community 
recreation by school and city authori- 
ties. The program is administered by 
a recreation commission. Four of the 
nine commission members are the City 
Manager, the Superintendent of Schools, 
a member of the City Council, and a 
member of the Board of Education. 
Five citizens are appointed by these 
four and approved by the City Council. 


The Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education of the Long Beach public 
schools is also Director of Public Rec- 
reation. 

This co-ordinated plan brings the rec- 
reation resources of the school system 
and the municipality under central di- 
rection, thereby avoiding duplication of 
costs, facilities, services, and personnel. 
The significance of the co-ordinated 
plan in enabling the city to meet its 
increasing needs for recreation has been 
dramatically demonstrated within the 
past few years. Modern gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, school playgrounds, 
tennis courts, auditoriums, and athletic 
fields are among the school facilities 
available, when not needed for school 
purposes, to supplement the city facili- 
ties for community recreation. Thirty- 
five municipal and sixty-eight school 
areas are now utilized for the varied 
program of recreational activities for 
people of all ages. 

A noteworthy plan for joint adminis- 
tration of recreation in a rural area is 
found in Monongalia County, West Vir- 
ginia. The Monongalia County Con- 
solidated Recreation Commission was 
established as a result of the passage of 
a state recreation enabling act making 
possible joint action by city, county, 
and school units. The County School 
Board, the County Court, and the City 
Council of Morgantown each appoint 
three members to make up the nine- 
member commission. The commission 
employs a full-time, year-round execu- 
tive to head up the county recreation 
program. A budget of over $50,000 is 
provided by the County School Board, 
the Morgantown City Council, the 
county Community Chest, and the 
County Court. The commission oper- 


_ates seventeen daily playgrounds in the 


urban and industrial areas, three city 
parks, and twenty-one weekly and vol- 
unteer rural playgrounds. Two com- 
munity centers, one for youth only and 
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the other for all ages, are operated from 
five to seven days each week. 


Adminisiration by nonschool agencies 


One of the finest examples of a 
community recreation program utilizing 
school facilities but administered- by a 
nonschool agency is that of Oakland, 
California. This city was a pioneer in 
the field of public recreation, its first 
playground commission having been ap- 
pointed in 1908. Since that time it has 
drawn wide attention for the quality 
and diversity of its program, which is 
administered by a five-member Board 
of Playground Directors. This board 
co-operates closely with the Board of 
Education and, under a provision of the 
city charter, is responsible for the op- 
eration of all recreation areas and fa- 
cilities in the city parks and other 
municipal areas. The Recreation De- 
partment is headed by a qualified Su- 
perintendent of Recreation. 

Because of the climate, the diversi- 
fied program in Oakland, like that of 
many other California cities, consists 
for the most part of outdoor activities 
carried on throughout the year. Thus 
the core of Oakland’s program is its 
playgrounds. The school playgrounds 
are operated after school hours, on 
Saturdays and holidays, and during va- 
cation periods. Those playgrounds con- 
taining baseball diamonds are also open 
on Sundays. Although sports and games 
make up a major part of the program, 
especially during the school year, many 
school playgrounds also provide story- 
telling, dramatics, folk dancing, and 
simple crafts. At the end of each sport 
season for girls, district playdays are 
held in each neighborhood throughout 
the city. Scheduled athletic activities 
for girls include softball, tennis, batball, 
kickball, netball, bow] club ball, pad- 
dle handball, relays, and crew rowing. 
Sports days are also arranged for boys, 
and the more popular boys’ activities 


include softball, basketball, touch foot- 
ball, track, crew rowing, and handball. 

Recreation specialists are employed 
to assist the playground directors in 
conducting these activities. Organized 
clubs include hobby groups, junior 
leader groups, dramatics clubs, and 
swimming and tennis units. Special 
activities are held frequently to add 
variety to the program. These activi- 
ties include doll shows, marble tourna- 
ments, soap-bubble contests, treasure 
hunts, pet shows, parades, kite-flying 
tournaments, and excursions away from 
the playground. In each district of the 
city, the children and playground di- 
rectors join during the summer in ob- 
serving a special day of social recrea- 
tion, stunts, games, and refreshments. 

In addition to its playground facili- 
ties, the Oakland Recreation Depart- 
ment operates a number of neighbor- 
hood centers. The recreation activities 
and facilities of the various districts in 
the city are co-ordinated and centralized 
around these centers. Several centers 
have gymnasiums, and each adjoins an 
outdoor playground, some of which are 
lighted. People of all ages are served 
at these centers through organized clubs. 
Interested groups take part in social 
activities, forums, hobbies, handcrafts, 
dramatics, social, creative, and folk 
dancing, music, sewing, cooking, and 
bridge. 

An organized recreation program for 
employees of more than sixty busi- 
ness and industrial firms is carried on 
through the Industrial Athletic Associa- 
tion of Metropolitan Oakland. This as- 
sociation, which is sponsored by the 
city Recreation Department, was or- 
ganized in 1919 and was one of the 
earliest industrial recreation associations 
organized in the United States.? Ac- 


2 Jackson M. Anderson, Industrial Recrea- 
tion—A Guide to Its Organisation and Ad- 
ministration (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1955), p. 58. 
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tivities for both men and women include 
bowling, softball, basketball, tennis, 
golf, swimming, badminton, volleyball, 
bridge, and crew rowing. Intercompany 
leagues for men are also organized in 
golf, horseshoes, baseball, track, hand- 
ball, and ice hockey. A spectacular 
spring sports’ carnival is the outstand- 
ing annual event of the association’s 
program. Hundreds of men and women 
employees of the member firms take 
part in the colorful parade, with many 
floats depicting sports, stunts, contests, 
and demonstration games. 

An interesting example of a rural rec- 
reation program utilizing school facili- 
ties but administered by a nonschool 
agency is found in Mason County, Ken- 
tucky. Here the central authority for 
the program is the Mason County Play- 
ground and Recreation Board, consist- 
ing of five members appointed by the 
county judge. 
qualified full-time director and other 
necessary personnel, determines policies 
for conducting the county recreation 
program, controls all expenditures from 
the annual budget, operates and main- 
tains playgrounds and community cen- 
ters, and helps to interpret recreation to 
the general public. 

Unless a community is willing to share 
the cost, it cannot obtain financial as- 
- sistance from the county board to con- 
duct a local recreation program. The 
board pays half the-cost of the opera- 
tion of a playground or community cen- 
ter; the particular conimunity must pay 
the other half. The board discharges 
its financial responsibility by providing 
all paid leadership; the community by 
furnishing the areas, facilities, equip- 
ment, and supplies. If a community 
desires to expand its recreation pro- 
gram, it must be willing to match any 
increase allocated to it by the board. 
The key role which the schools have 
played in providing facilities is seen in 
the fact that twenty-seven of the thirty 


The board employs a` 
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community centers now utilized in the 
county recreation program are school 
buildings. 


PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTIONS 


No one of the three types of adminis- 
trative patterns for community recrea- 
tion can be recommended as best for 
all communities. A pattern which works 
well in’ one community might fail mis- 
erably in another. The reason is ob- 
vious. Not only do communities differ 
widely as to type, size, and location, but 
the various agencies within the commu- 
nity differ in their ability to provide 
leadership, facilities, and funds for rec- 
reation. Thus a careful study should 
be made to determine the best type of 
community organizaticn for the success- 
ful conduct of recreation in a particular 
community.’ 


Teamwork approach 


In trying to determine what pattern 
of community organization” will best 
meet the recreational needs of a par- 
ticular community, a teamwork ap- 
proach is essential. Experience has 
shown that the best way of achieving 
this approach is through the creation 
of a community interagency council or 
committee. In addition to a repre- 
sentative from the Board of Education, 
this council should include representa- 
tives of the various community agen- 
cies performing recreational functions or 
services. The primary purpose of the 
council should be to establish a co-op- 
erative relationship among the member 
agencies and to develop, through joint 
planning, a sound program based on the 
needs and desires of people of all ages 
in the community. 

The schools and all other public 
and private agencies in the community 


8 Jackson M. Anderson, “Evaluating Com- 
munity Recreation,” Journa! of the American 
Association for Health, Pkysical Education, 
and Recreation, Vol. 24 (May 1953), p. 42. 
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should be encouraged to adopt the 
policy of planning jointly—preferably 
through the interagency council—any 
new construction of recreational facili- 
ties. Such a policy will reduce dupli- 
cation and waste to a minimum. It 
will also ensure that new school plants 
or other community buildings be of 
maximum use for community recrea- 
tion. / 


Desirable legislation 


One of the most serious problems in 
some states is the need for recreation 
enabling acts which will permit local 
communities to develop adequate pro- 
grams of recreation. However, there 
-are at least thirty-five states in which 
the Board of Education and the school 
district have broad legal powers for the 
conduct of community recreation. 

Some states have passed laws assign- 
ing funds to assist school districts in 
providing recreation programs and serv- 
ices. The state of Florida has passed 
legislation adopting an “Eleventh and 
Twelfth Months Educational Enrich- 
ment Program.” This law provides 
financial assistance to local schools to 
furnish leadership and supplies for rec- 
reational, educational, cultural, and so- 
cial activities during the summer months 
when the schools are not in session. 


Determining community needs 


Any program of community recrea- 
tion which is to be successful must be 
built around the needs and desires of 
the citizens of the community. Thus 
one of the most essential preliminaries 
to organizing a community recreation 
program is to conduct a community 


` survey. In smaller communities, the 


survey may be made by a local college 
or university which has the resources 
for conducting such research. Larger 
communities, however, have experienced 
greatest success by employing the serv- 
ices of a professional research expert to 
do this important job. 


TRENDS 


There is a definite trend toward 
wider use of schools for community 
recreation. There is also a trend to- 
ward joint planning by all local recrea- 
tion agencies serving the community. 
With so many co-ordinated departments 
of municipal and school: recreation 
jointly financed and administered by 
co-ordinating bodies from the city and 
school district, our school leaders need 
to stress continually strong leadership 
in recreation as well as multiple use of 
facilities. : 


Jackson M Anderson, Ph.D , Washington, D. C., is assistant executive secretary and 
consultant in recreation and outdoor education of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. He has served as associate professor of recreation 
at Purdue University, director of research of the National Industrial Recreation Associa- 
tion, director of recreation of American Airlines, Inc., city director of health, physical 
education, and recreation, Radburn, New Jersey, and instructor of physical education at 
New York University. He is author of Industrial Recreation—A Guide to Its Organiza- . 
tion and Administration (1955) and numerous articles in professional journals. 


Education and Public Health 


By Dorotuy B. NyswANDER 


T is difficult to analyze accurately 
what has taken place as education 

and public health, sometimes singly, 
often together, have worked toward de- 
veloping the school health program. 
The program is young in years, and the 
task, filed with complexities, is far short 
of accomplishment. 

The discussion to follow will be de- 
veloped around these questions: What 
are the backgrounds of present interre- 
lationships? What kinds of adminis- 
trative patterns have evolved? Are 
there differences in administrative phi- 
losophy? What values for children and 
the community are inherent in differing 
programs? What nagging problems are 
sources of conflict? Are present trends 
toward a solution of problems or amelio- 
ration of symptoms? 


BACKGROUNDS 


The “father” of public health, 
Lemuel Shattuck, in 1850 indicated 
the interest in the health of the school 
child and the potentialities for teach- 
ing health in the classroom that have 
been urgent considerations of knowl- 
edgeable public health workers since that 
time. In public school education at 
about the same period, Horace Mann 
was creating a new curriculum in which 
health was to be included. In 1848 he 
urged: 


_ Let human physiology be introduced as an 
indispensable branch of study into our pub- 
lic schools; let no teacher be approved who 
is not master of its leading principles, and 


1 Lemuel Shattuck, Report of the Sanitary 
Commussion of Massachusetts, 1850 (Boston: 
Dutton and Wentworth, 1850), pp. 178-79. 
Republished Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948 


of their applications to the varying circum- 
stances of life.? 


Throughout this early period (1850- 
1900), the influence of Europe was re- 
flected in the health programs of the 
schools and in public health practice. 
Medical examinations Zor school chil- 
dren, individual mental tests, attention 
for children with handicaps in vision 
and hearing through special classes and 
clinics, the teaching cf physiology— 
these were imported together with the 
theories of Pestalozzi, Montessori, and 
Herbart. But their appearance on the 
American scene was spotty. 


Brecrnnincs—1900-1930 


Programs for health supervision of 
all children were needed, not hit-and- 
miss sporadic health services for a few. 
The cities of Boston and New York 
took the leadership. The “school nurse” 
came into being; medical examinations 
became part of the larger picture of 
disease prevention; unofficial health 
agencies focused efforts on the school 
child; and new societies were organized 
to improve the health of children. Look- 
ing back, it is clear that when a need 
to do something became obvious a pat- 
tern not unusual in solving new prob- 
lems was followed. Each community 
recognizing the need moved ahead un- 
der the leadership of the agency taking 
the initiative. Thus by 1925 three 
types of leadership were evident. In 
some localities school systems were em- 
ploying staff for health services and 
health instruction. In others, the health 

2 Twelfth Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Board of Education of Massachusetts 
for 1848, in Mary Mann, Life of Horace 
Mann (Boston: Lee and Shepard, 1891), Vol 
IV, p 244 
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department was providing health serv- 
ices. And in many areas the only help 
in health instruction stemmed from two 
unofficial agencies, the National Tu- 
berculosis Association * and an associa- 
tion which later became part of the 
American Child Health Association.* 
The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Unionë had played its part a bit 
earlier. 


Adminisirative principles 


Dr. Thomas Wood ° was the able in- 
terpreter of principles which today un- 
derlie administrative practice, with only 
minor changes introduced in implement- 
ing them. 

1. The administrative responsibility 
for employing personnel to give health 
services to children in school may rest 
either in the school board or the De- 
partment of Health. 

2. The administrative responsibility 
for health instruction of children rests 
with the schools. 

3. The administrative responsibility 
for the control of communicable diseases 
and the sanitary environment of the 
schools belongs to the health depart- 
ment. 

4. The unofficial health agencies and 
professional health associations may 
aid either official agency in promoting 
health services or health instruction but 
have no administrative, authority. 

5. Boards of Education do not have 
responsibility for providing treatment 
services. 


8 Louise Strachan, Fifteen Years of Child 
Health Education. New York: National Tu- 
berculosis Association, 1932. 

4 Philp Van Ingen, The Story of the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association. New York: 
American Child Health Association, 1935. 

5 Mary H. Hunt, A History of the First 
Decade (Boston: Crosby and Co, 1891), p. 
114. 

eT. D. Wood and H. G Rowel, Health 
Supervision and Medical Inspection of Schools 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1927. 


6. Parents should be urged to seek 
advice from their family physician when 
they can afford to do so. 

The myriad ways in which these 
principles have been developed into 
health programs have produced a patch- 
work quilt for the nation as a whole 
that confounds a foréign visitor seek- 
ing uniformity. 


An active and productive period 


The first three decades of this cen- 
tury were a period of intense activity. 
Programs were started. Research was 
conducted to improve techniques used 
in health appraisals of children. A 
powerful resource was found in the 
American Child Health Association,” 
which identified weaknesses in current 
practices and recommended changes. 
On some of the issues pinpointed twenty 
years ago there has been little progress. 
In the reorientation of health instruc- 
tion, however, growth is evident. From 
an emphasis on knowledge of the hu- 
man body (physiology and anatomy), 
the curriculum in health began to em- 
phasize what students needed to know 
to live healthfully. From regarding 
health as an objective, apart and dif- 
ferent from other educational goals, 
health teaching became part of the in- 
tegrated approach to the teaching of 
“the whole child,” a concept which at 
that time was new to many people. 

School administrators also made basic 
contributions emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the health of the school child. 
Health was first in the list of objectives 
offered in Cardinal Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education.® Health services 


T American Child Health Association, Prin- 
ciples and Practices in School Health Educa 
tion. New York: The Association, 1935. 

8 Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education of the National Education 
Association, Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 35, Washington, D. C., 1918. 
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rated a thoughtful chapter in a publi- 
cation by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission.’ : 

Child health demonstrations were 
financed in rural counties by the Com- 
monwealth Fund; other foundations 
supported experimental work in men- 
tal -health and nutrition. The period 
culminated in 1930 in the third White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection.?° 

This was the golden era in school 
health. It was marked by creativity in 
thinking about the problems; research, 
demonstrations, and pilot studies were 
fostered; the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education ™ initiated its in- 
fluential publications; health department 
personnel and educational leaders were 
concerned and did something about 
their concerns; voluntary agencies ex- 
panded their educational programs. It 
was an era of inquiry and productivity. 


GROWTH AND ConFLIcTs—1930—-50 


In the next period, health depart- 
ments began to take on new functions. 
Proper sewage disposal and insect con- 
trol had checked malaria, typhus, yel- 
low fever, cholera, and typhoid; im- 
munizations were available and in wide 
use against smallpox, diphtheria, hy- 
drophobia, and typhoid. Diseases which 
had been scourges for centuries had been 
all but conquered. Tuberculosis, how- 
ever, was still a threat and death rates 
of mothers and infants had to be 
lowered. 

Specialists in nutrition, mental health, 


9 Educational Policies Commission, Social 
Services and the Schools. Washington: Na- 
_ tional Education Association, 1938 

10 White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, The School Health Program. 
New York: The Century Company, 1932. 

11 Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Health Education. New York: National 
Education Association, 1925. 


and education were brought in to sup- 
plement medical and nursing skills. The 
education of the public regarding the 
nature and prevention of disease be- 
came a priority for all health personnel. 
As Winslow had written in 1923: 


Education then is the keynote of the mod- 
em campaign for public health. Tubercu- 
losis and infant mortality are pre-eminent 
among all the causes of preventable dis- 
ease and death. . . . In each case the fight 
must be won, not by the construction of 
public works, but by the conduct of the 
individual life.2? 

Thus with health goals which could 
only be attained through the educa- 
tional process, it was inevitable that 
public health personnel should become 
concerned with what was being taught 
in the schools and with the health of 
school children. School children would 
be the adults of the future. At the same 
time health departments reached out 
into the community through citizens’ 
committees, participated in health coun- 
cils,~and intensified efforts, with meth- 
ods borrowed from social work and 
adult education, to teach adults. 

What was happening to educational 
systems during this period? They, too, 
were enlarging their vision as to their 
responsibilities to children. The needs 
of children and of the community in 
which the children lived became pivots 
for curriculum development. As a re- 
sult the importance of the child’s en- 
vironment in home and neighborhood 
came to the fore. Schoolmen began 
asking parents and citizens to help in 
the education of the “total child.” 
With broader concepts of child growth 
and development, new types of work- 
ers were needed on school staffs. Physi- 
cians, nurses, and a few teachers, all 
with postgraduate training in school 

12 C-E. A. Winslow, The Evolution and 
Significance of the Modern Public Health 
Campaign (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1923), p. 55. 
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health administration, were employed. 
The guidance personnel with its core of 
psychologists, psychiatrists, psychiatric 
social workers, and visiting teachers be- 
came part of school: programs. Den- 
tists, dental hygienists, nutritionists, and 
medical social workers were added. 

Thus it appeats that schools and 
health departments were following paral- 
lel lines of development. Both had en- 
larged vistas of what their jobs should 
be and because of this, for very different 
reasons, they needed new kinds of staff 
and greater support from the commu- 
nity. It is little wonder that with the 
same kinds of health workers employed 
in the two agencies, and with the need 
often to work with the same segments 
of the adult population, the parallel 
lines sometimes crossed—to the con- 
fusion of everyone. 

Impetus to better services in health 
departments came through national 
legislation which, in 1935, made funds 
available to state health departments in 
the form of grants-in-aid.* It became 
possible to provide services in areas 
where, heretofore, none were available 
and to train personnel. The effects of 
this support were felt immediately. One 
of the results was the employment in 
many places of personnel trained in 
maternal and child health and in school 
health. It was not uncommon to find 
state health departments employing 
health educators only to assign them 
to state departments of education so 
that they could participate in planning 
the health curriculum and in teacher 
training. This influx of funds to state 
health departments seemed threatening 
to some of the health service personnel 
employed by schools.** 


18 Social Security Act of August 14, 1935 
(49 Stat L. 620, Ch. 531) 

14 Fred Moore and J W. Studebaker, Or- 
ganization and Administration of School 
Health Work, U. S. Office of Education, Bul- 
letin No, 12, Washington, D. C., 1939. _ 
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The conflict as to who should ad- 
minister the school health service pro- 
gram reached a crisis during the years 
1946-49. During these years several 
attempts were made to get bills through 
Congress to step up health services, 


health instruction, and physical educa-. 


tion by providing funds to the states. 
The question was, Which agency in the 
state should administer the funds? 

Opposite opinions were voiced by 
public health and school administra- 
tors. Naturally, the bills failed to pass, 
although the United States Office of 
Education, the federal Public Health 
Service, and one or two professional or- 
ganizations did their best to get an ac- 
ceptable compromise. On the local lev- 
els the conflict for power became in- 
tensified during and after this period. 
School personnel believed that health 
departments wanted to “take them 
over.” And some health departments 
undoubtedly did. 


Present “Corn PEACE” 


As usual, persons with level heads on 
both sides of the fence restored the 
peace, a peace of sorts. Two states, 
Indiana and Mississippi, worked out 


unique administrative patterns in which 


the state Departments of Health and 
Education have joint responsibility .in 
financing and supervising the school 
health program. A-résumé of the pres- 
ent status is given by Kilander.*® Of 
2,886 city school systems, administra- 
tion of the school health service pro- 
gram is by the Board of Education in 
60 per cent; by the Board of Health in 
11 per cent; jointly by Boards of Edu- 
cation and Health in 23 per cent; and 
by other agencies in 6 per cent. Wil- 


18 H. F. Kilander, Health Service in City 
Schools, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Bulletin No. 20 (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1952), 


p. 11. 
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son ?* interprets these data as a trend 
toward joint administration and financ- 
ing. 
In 1951 a working basis was re- 
stored. This came abcut through a 
statement?’ of twenty-one principles 
for the conduct of school health serv- 
ice programs issued by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
and the Association of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers. It was a state- 
ment long overdue but gratefully re- 
ceived. 


Positive factors 


In the school health program today, 
the following positive factors may be 
noted: 

Interdepartmental relations are on a 
formal working basis as far as program 
responsibilities go. 

Co-operative effort is evident in pro- 
viding in-service training institutes for 
teachers. 

Steady progress is being made in 
schools of education and departments 
of health and physical education to pre- 
pare teachers to include health empha- 
ses in their classroom work. 

Health curricula and textbooks are 
improving rapidly, incorporating prin- 
ciples found currently ın other fields of 
instruction. 

Technicians to do routine vision and 
hearing testing and clerical workers to 
relieve nurses and teachers are gradually 
being introduced. 

More study is being given to health 


18 Charles C. Wilson, Schoch} Health Serv- 
ices (Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association and American Medical Associa- 
tion, 1953), p. 377. 

17 National Council of Chief State School 
Officers and the Association of State and Ter- 
ritorial Health Officers, Responsibilities of 
State Department of Education and Health 
for Sckool Health Services (Washington, 
D. C.: National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, 1951), pp. 9-210. 


services needed for handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Public health nursing continues its 
efforts to educate schoolmen and par- 
ents to the professional use of nursing 
skills in schools. 

Greater influence on health curricula 
and some changes in the health services 
are being introduced by those physi- 
cians, nurses, or directors of health and 
physical education who, with a public 
health point of view, are administering 
the health program in schools. 


Needed improvements 


There are also discomfiting features: 

Although advances in health curricula 
are being made, there have been only a 
half dozen studies during the past fif- 
teen years which have contributed to 
improving the conduct of the health 
service program. Many practices still 
in vogue are those advised by Wood and 
Rowell in the 1920’s. There has been 
no testing of their validity. Studies are 
needed to validate the necessity or ad- 
visability of annual medical examina- 
tions, of annual dental examinations by 
school dentist or dental hygienist, of 
periodic medical examinations, and of 
the referral system of selecting children 
for medical attention and its effective- 
ness in different types of rural and ur- 
ban areas. Dozens of routine practices 
by nurses and physicians need careful 
scrutiny. 

Thoroughgoing investigations need to 
be made of the value of every health 
record and printed notice now in use. 

No serious attempts have been made 
to evaluate the use made of health rec- 
ords by the staff. It is still possible to 
find schools with adequate nursing time 
where teachers, on being questioned 
about children with health problems in 
the classroom, have little or no knowl- 
edge about the health needs of a single 
child. “Oh, that is the nurse’s job. 
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She can give you the information.” _ 


Or, “The nurse must have that infor- 
mation. She keeps the records in her 
office.” Such remarks by teachers are 
symptoms not only of a breakdown in 
the communication system but also of 
lack of acceptance by school adminis- 
trators and health personnel alike of 
the idea that the teacher is a funda- 
mental member of the “team”; that 
without the teacher, health services to 
children by other staff members are a 
fifth wheel which rolls along quite in- 
dependent of the basic goals of educa- 
tion. 

In many areas, the ‘personnel ad- 
ministering the school health services 
lack qualifications for the job. Health 
departments lack medical staff with 
keen interest in the potentialities of the 
school program. A good pediatrician 
may be oriented only to clinical serv- 
ices with infants and preschool children. 
His training has not made him com- 
fortable with the educational program 
“of the schools. He has little skill in 
program planning. City schools often 
employ physicians with few qualifica- 
tions for their task. Not able to think 
creatively in the field, they carry on in 
traditional ways. Not administrators, 
they fail to use opportunities to co-ordi- 
nate health services with the health in- 
struction, physical education, and guid- 
ance programs which are within their 
own administrative framework. Their 
relationships with the health department 
are formal, distant, and stereotyped. 

The most serious handicap in towns 
and rural areas, however, is the employ- 
ment of nurses by school districts with- 
out provision for their supervision or 
professional growth. Many of these 
nurses have had neither training nor 
experience in public health nursing. 
Their vision of the job is limited to 
their clinical experience in hospitals 
and the expressed needs-of principals 
and teachers. Their work is oriented 


to the child and the employer, not to 
the family or the community. School 
administrators in such situations isolate 
nurses from their own profession, and 
the health program in the school re- 
flects this fact. Indeed, a health pro- 
gram may not exist at all, for the mere: 
presence in the school of a physician, 
nurse, or dentist is no guarantee that 
the specialist is able to develop a plan 
which provides health supervision to 
every child in the school, education to 
teachers and parents, utilization of com- 
munity resources, and integration of the 
different activities within the school 
contributing to the development of , 
healthy children. 

Where qualified nursing or medical 
supervision is lacking in both the schools 
and the health department, little can be 
done to remedy this situation. But in 
many instances a qualified and inter- 
ested director of maternal and child 
health and a qualified director of public 
health nursing are found in the health 
department. These people sit on the 
side lines biting their fingernails. The 
school requests their services neither in 
program planning nor for supervision. 
The community is the loser. 


THE Issues 


What are the issues today that block 
better co-ordination between schools and 
health departments, that keep them from 
joining forces? There are several, dif- 
ferent in kind and intensity. 


Differences in orientation 


Basic to many of the issues is the 
different orientation of personnel in 
schools and personnel in health depart- 
ments. The schoolman is interested in 
the child. All his forces are focused on 
helping the child to learn. When a new 
staff member is added, his task is to 
add something of value to the child’s 
experience. The child is the unit with 
which he works. When he asks for aid 
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from the community, he seeks it to en- 
rich the learning of the child. 

For the health department the unit 
is the family. The problem may be one 
of prenatal care, tuberculosis, nutrition, 
geriatrics, or mental health. The fun- 
damental concern is the education of all 
members of the family; the thinking of 
the staff encompasses the interdepend- 
encies and problems of family members. 
The child’s health is part of the con- 
stellation of the family’s health. The 
particular health problem of the school 
age child is seen in relation to the prob- 
lems the mother is having with an in- 
fant or to the father wko has been 
diagnosed as tuberculous. Priorities of 
health problems as seen by the andy. 
are recognized. 

The public health worker is disturbed 
because he cannot communicate to the 
schoolman the values whica he sees in 
the family approach to health promo- 
tion. The schoolman feels as though he 
were beating his head ageinst granite 
when he insists that the needs of indi- 
vidual children for attention must be 
met. Neither professional group com- 
prehends the other’s philosophy, and 
the “social distance” between them 
seems to have no bridge. Each group 
is oriented according to the philosophy 
of its professional schools, which have 
failed to include training in understand- 
ing other points of view. 


Administrative responsibility 


Administrators in their training learn 
that responsibility and authority should 
be inseparable, and in theiz- work they 
soon find out that having ‘‘control” of 
services makes life much simpler. But 
in both public health and education 
new objectives have been accepted for 
which skills not possessed by one agency 
are needed. The development of a com- 
plex program using resources outside 
the agency demands a new dimension 
in administration, namely, administra- 


tion by a committee or commission. 
The classes for children with cerebral 
palsy are an example of this kind of 
administration. Schools, health depart- 
ments, medical schools, and voluntary 
agencies interested in the crippled child 
share in providing specialized staff, 
funds for operation and maintenance, 
and supervision. The program works. 


Differences in financing programs 


What effect does the autonomy of the 
school district have on its relationships 
with the health department? 

Although the federal grant-in-aid pro- 
gram to state health departments gave 
considerable impetus to the school health 
field the picture on the local level is dif- | 
ferent. The budget of a city or rural / 
health department is only part of the 
budget for all local governmental serv- 
ices; accordingly, to obtain funds for 
additional nursing staff to give increased 
school service is often difficult. The 
budget of the school board is another 
matter. The decisions regarding budget ` 
items are made by the school board it- 
self, whose sole responsibility it is to 
provide the best schools that the com- 
munity can afford. At the local level, 
therefore, Boards of Education find it 
easier to finance additional nurses and 
other health service personnel than do 
health departments. 

Health officers recognize the greater 
ease with which health personnel can 
be added to the school payroll, and 
some of them, knowing the need of 
services within the school and convinced 
of the futility of trying to employ ad- 
ditional staff, are encouraging school 
boards to go ahead. At present, in 
many cities and counties of California 
where nurses are employed by school 
boards, the schools have for school 
children alone approximately the same 
number of nurses that local health de- 
partments have to serve the needs of 
the entire population. 
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Different methods of financing school 
health personnel have brougbt about 
differences in employment standards. 
Health personnel employed by schools 
have a salary scale at variance with 
that of health department personnel. 
The hours of work and vacation pe- 
riods of personnel employed by schools 
are similar to those of teachers. Health 
department personnel naturally view 
with a jaundiced eye these discrepancies 
in salaries and working conditions. The 
last straw is added when health depart- 
ment personnel are asked to take over 
special school cases or meet emergencies 
during the summer because school per- 
sonnel are on vacation. 

Separate financing presents other prob- 
lems. It produces multiple programs 
within cities and counties. Different 
school districts within a county may 
each have a different school health pro- 
gram. Some may have contracts for 
nursing services with the county health 
department; others employ their own 

, health staff. In cities, with but few 
exceptions, the health department gives 
health services to parochial schools. 
Thus within cities there are usually two 
different school health service programs. 
And within counties there may be three 
or more. These variations are confus- 
ing. 


Research and appraisal 


The lack of significant studies in the 
field of school health may stem from 
the difficulties just presented. Or it 
may have its origins in complacency or 
in the stability which a “cold peace” 
brings. Whatever the causes, there is 
at present little evidence of adminis- 
trators’ seeking an answer to the ques- 
tion, “How well are we doing in the 
school health program?” Opinion is 
substituted for data. Old ways are 
easy ways. Data will not be forth- 
coming until willingness is expressed by 


administrators: to appraise any and all 
parts of the school health program."® 
Health departments and schools alike 


` are evading the issue of appraisal. 


It is from community leaders on the 
outside that questions are coming. They 
ask where the data are showing to what 
extent community facilities for meeting 
the diversity of local needs are avail- 
able to parents of every school child. 
What analyses have been made of the 
professional skills needed in the school 
health program, to point the way to- 
ward new types of workers or different 
training for those we now have? Is 
the assumption valid that the health 
services are educational? Research in 
these areas takes courage; some of the 
answers may threaten the status quo. 


CONCLUSION 


In most of the country there is still a 
hodgepodge of health services in schools 
which cannot merit the term program, 
if by program is meant planned se- 
quences of activities toward accepted 
objectives. Efforts to bring programs 
into being, however, are not lacking. 
State co-ordinating councils in many 
states have done yeoman’s work to im- 
prove the situation. ; 

The crux of the difficulties is at the 
local level. Here is where the profes- 
sional people live who do the work. It 
is not always easy for~them to be ob- 
jective about what they are doing. 


Here differences in philosophy, adminis- 


trative policies, and ease of financing 
programs create situations which are 
tolerable but uncomfortable. Tensions 
are controlled but near the surface. All 
this would not be serious were it not 
for the fact that these two agencies, the 


18 New York City is an outstanding excep- 
tion. -The Department of Health and the 
Board of Education have during the past 
thirty years periodically secured funds for in- 
vestigations of the health service program. 
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school and the health department, are 
agencies of the people created by them 
to serve them. 

New patterns of working together 
need to be experimented with at state 
and local levels. One such pattern on 
the state level might be that of ad- 
ministration through a commission made 
up of representatives of health, educa- 
tion, and individuals outside the two 
departments with a demonstrated inter- 
est in the welfare of children. The 
functions of this commission would be 
in line with the philosophy of state 
services ta, localities. Where state em- 
ployees give no direct services to lo- 
calities the commission would have one 
type of co-ordinating service to render. 
Where direct services are given by one 
or both of the departments, a different 
approach would be needed. In either 
case the approach to localities would be 
that of a “team.” 


Administrators’ responsibility 


The complexity of the problem on the 
local level, especially in rural counties, 


will only be resolved by administrators - 


themselves. It is to be hoped they will 
do so before the public insists upon it. 
At present there is no one solution. 
Situations are too varied to hazard a 
suggestion. Solutions will be found only 
through initiating a plan and evaluat- 
ing it. 

The school superintendent and the 
health officer are key figures. They 
need to understand better than they 
now do each other’s responsibilities. 
This personal relationship between the 
two administrators cannot be overem- 
phasized. It permeates the attitudes of 
their staffs; it will be reflected in the 
kind of planning for health care chil- 
dren in schools receive. Better under- 
standing has in some instances been 
brought about by making the local 
health officer a nonvoting member of 


the Board of Education. In other com- 
munities the school superintendent and 
the health officer each attends the board 
meeting of the other agency.?® 

Another effort toward understanding 
has been the employment of a medical 
director by funds from both agencies. 
In the health department this physician 
serves as the director of maternal and 
child health; in the school department 
he is the co-ordinator of health services. 
In this plan, the nursing staff, dental 
staff, technicians for testing hearing and 
vision, and physiotherapists may be em- 
ployed by either the Board of Educa- 
tion or the Department of Health. 

Many variations of this plan are pos- 
sible. A medical director or a public 
health nursing supervisor employed by 
either the health department or the 
schools, or by both, is accepted as a 
member of both departments and gives 
leadership to the staff under him irre- 
spective of who pays his salary. 

Co-operation is an empty word unless 
there is an investment in the job by 
the “co-operating” parties. There is 
little that staff members can do to de- 
velop significant patterns of work un- 
less the framework has been built for 
them by the top echelon. Where this . 
has been done some interesting ventures 
have beén undertaken. School nurses 
and public health nurses have divided 
up the total area, and each nurse gives 
generalized public health nursing serv- 
ice. In other places district superin- 
tendents of schools, when employing 
health staff, make it clear that profes- 
sional leadership will come from the su- 
pervisor of public health nursing or 
other professional staff of the local or 
state health department. 

At present sharing skilled services in 
order to meet the health needs of the 
community waits upon the vision of ad- 

18 American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Health in Schools (Washington, D. Ca 
1951), p. 415. 
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ministrators. It is no longer a question 
of who pays the salary for whom. It 
is a question of imagination in making 
full use of all personnel and facilities to 
improve life within the community. 
How can administrative insights be 
heightened? Health officers in their 
training may learn little or nothing 
about school administration. The con- 
verse is also true. The conclusion should 
be obvious. Interdepartmental planning 
of common experiences for future ad- 


ministrators of schools and health de- 
partments should begin on the univer- 
sity level. Here is the-place where di- 
vergent philosophies can be recognized 
if not reconciled; where respect for the 
contributions of each profession to so- 
ciety can be built; where practical prob- 
lems can be debated without the heat 
which the job situation creates. Here, 
too, is the place for analysis of old pro- 
cedures and the time for fertile inven- 
tion of new. 
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Education and Social Welfare 
By Kermir T. WILTsE 


UR concern with achieving better 
co-ordination of the efforts of the 
educational and social welfare agencies 
of the community is grounded on the 
premise that these two types of agen- 
cies must work closely together if the 
children and youth of the community 
are to be well served. This would seem 
an obvious premise scarcely worth re- 
iterating if it were not for the ob- 
servable fact that such co-ordination 
of effort is nearly nonexistent in many 
of our American communities and ap- 
proaches the ideal in none of them. 
Co-ordination of the efforts of educa- 
tional and social welfare agencies in 
meeting the needs of children and youth 
has two aspects. One is the relation- 
ship of the educational agencies of a 
community to the existing social wel- 
fare agencies as they collaborate in 
meeting the problems of individual chil- 
dren or groups of children and youth 
and work together toward improving 
the effectiveness of both the educational 
and social welfare services of the com- 
munity. The second is the utilization of 
social-welfare-trained personnel within 
the schools themselves. This second 
aspect is commonly referred to as the 
development of school social work and 
results from an expanding concept of 
the purpose and function of the educa- 
tional agency rather than a new con- 
cept of social welfare. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


It is necessary first to state what is 
meant by the terms “educational agen- 
cies” and “social welfare agencies” of 
the community, as they are used here. 
For the purposes of this article, in 


~ 


speaking of the educational agencies of 
the American community, the focus is 
primarily upon the public elementary 
and secondary schools. Day schools lo- 
cated in the child’s home community 
and supported by religious orders or 
private payments are included wher- 
ever they meet essentially the same 
educational need as the public schools. 
Social welfare agencies cannot be so 
precisely delineated. Again for the pur- 
poses of this article, in speaking of the 
social welfare agencies of the commu- 
nity, the focus is upon those agencies 
which are established by the commu- 
nity to help individuals and groups of 
individuals who are experiencing or evi- 
dencing problems in their social adjust- 
ment. Central to our consideration 
here are certain public agencies created 
by various combinations of federal and 
state laws and county and city ordi- 
nances. Of particular importance are 
the juvenile courts and the juvenile 
detention and probation services, the 
youth detention and parole services, 
state and local mental hospitals and 
mental health clinics, the child welfare 


“services in the public welfare depart- 
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ment, and that part of the public as- 
sistance program that provides finan- 
cial aid to-needy children and families. 

Each community has its own constel- 
lation of services supported by local 
community chests and individual sub- 
scription, the number and type being 
generally larger end more varied in the 
urban communities than in the rural. 
Family and marital counseling agen- 
cies, institutions for the care and treat- 
ment of dependent and disturbed chil- 
dren, foster home placement agencies, 
mental health clinics, and a wide va- 
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riety of group-serving agencies that are 
more or less geared to helping children 
with identified or identifiable problems 
in their social adjustment should be 
particularly kept in mind. As we con- 
sider the variety of public and private 
agencies engaged in some type of serv- 
ice for the general good or improvement 
of the community, a line cannot be 
sharply drawn distinguishing agencies 
termed “social welfare agencies” from 
those that are not so designated. How- 
ever, if we keep in mind the essential 
point that a social welfare agency is di- 
rected toward individuals who are ex- 
periencing a more or less identified or 
identifiable problem in their social ad- 
justment, a line, albeit not a sharp one, 
can be drawn between such agencies 
and the innumerable institutions, agen- 
cies, and associations of every commu- 
nity that are aimed at meeting the nor- 
mal needs experienced by everyone. 


Types oF COMMUNITY 


When we begin to talk about co-ordi- 
nation and collaboration between the 
educational and social welfare agencies 
of the community in other than a 
vacuum, we have to visualize real peo- 
ple doing actual educational or social 
welfare tasks in various types of com- 
munities. We have to visualize the one- 
room school (of which there are quite 
a few still in existence) located, for ex- 
ample, on the plains of North Dakota. 
Let us take the example of a child com- 
ing to school poorly clothed and appar- 
ently neglected. What is the problem 
- of co-ordination of the teacher’s con- 
cern with the concern the public child 
welfare worker located in the county 
seat thirty miles away would have for 
any child in the county suffering emo- 
tional and physical deprivations? What 
similarity, if any, does the problem of 
co-ordinating their efforts bear to the 
problem of the principal of a junior high 
school in New York City who desires to 


relate the efforts of himself and his staff 
concerning individual problem children 
in his school to the multiplicity of com- 
munity social welfare agencies and ac- 
tivities? As we attempt to visualize all 
the variations between these two se- 
lected extremes, each community pre- 
senting something of a unique pattern 
of both educational and social welfare 
activities, we may wonder what useful 
generalizations can be made that will 
apply in whole or in part to all situa- 
tions. 


OBSTACLES TO CO-ORDINATION 


The most cogent generalization that 
can be made is that educators are by 
and large lacking in real knowledge of 
the purpose and nature of the welfare 
agencies of their communities and par- 
ticularly lacking in understanding of 
the methods of the social workers that 
staff these agencies. By educators we 
mean real people—teachers, prircipals, 
and superintendents. Certainly there 
are many exceptions to this generaliza- 
tion, but proportionately their number 
is few. This assertion is based on a va- 
riety of observations—personal experi- 
ences of the writer and numerous writ- 
ten expressions of specialists in the edu- 
cational field. It can also be asserted 
that social welfare agency perscnnel— 
by which is meant people primarily 
identified with the profession of social 
work—do not always appreciate the na- 
ture of the educational process and the 
nature of the tasks of the people who 
implement this process. Education, like 
social work, is a relatively new profes- 
sion. Some who are identified with it 
have little preparation for their job. 
Perhaps many more, as is true also of 
social work, have little real sense of 
identification with their profession. All 
social welfare personnel, however, have 
themselves experienced the educational 
process and are in favor of the purposes 
of education if not always with a par- 
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ticular method, whereas very few edu- 
cators have personally experienced a 
welfare service. They are likely to 
share the still prevalent misconception 
that grew out of the historical iinking 
of welfare services with charity and re- 
lief giving and produced the stereotype 
of social workers as “uplifters” or “do- 
gooders.” A more realistic conception 
of a social worker as a person with spe- 
cific professional education implement- 
ing defined social welfare services, each 
of which is focused on certain types of 
problems in individual adjustment, is 
only beginning to emerge, and many so- 
cial and psychological forces, plus the 
lack of sufficient professionally trained 
social workers to staff the welfare serv- 
ices of the nation, will retard the de- 
velopment of a new cultural concept for 
many decades to come.* 

There is little that happens to the 
educator in the course of his profes- 
sional training either to give him a real 
knowledge of the nature of modern wel- 
fare services in general and of the serv- 
ices likely to be available in 2 spe- 
cific community or to change whatever 
stereotype he may have acquired about 
` social workers. It is improbable that 
he took a single course devoted to a 
study of the resources likely to be avail- 
able in the social welfare services of a 
typical community. As part of a social- 
problems course, perhaps in his sopho- 
more year, he may have studied the 
community as a theoretical concept and 
briefly surveyed types of treatment for 
various classes of social problems. But 
this does not give him an adequate ap- 
preciation of how he himself as a teacher 
or administrator in a public school can 

1A study of the educational attainment of 
all personnel employed in positions classified 
as social work positions in 1950 showed that 
only one out of five had completed the mas- 
ter’s degree in social work which is the stand- 
ard requirement for full professional status — 
Social Workers in 1950 (New York: Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, Inc.), p 8. 


more effectively utilize the social wel- 
fare resources of the community to 
meet the needs of children and youth. 
The specialized content of education, 
and similarly the specialized content of 
social work, have become so large that 
opportunities ior a student of one to 
learn about the other in the course of 
his college work are minimal and often 
accidental. 


PREREQUISITES TO CO-ORDINATION 


True co-ordination and collaboration 
between two different professions identi- 
fied with different agencies serving the 
community depend upon the existence 
of certain attributes in each, namely, 
(1) security of the members in their 
own profession, based on their having 
met specific educational requirements of 
a professional order; (2) knowledge of 
the purposes of the other profession and 
some understanding of its methods; and 
(3) an appreciation of how their re- 
spective roles complement and supple- 
ment each other. 

Considering the total national pic- 


. ture, none of these three conditions is 


met to a substantial degree. Individu- 
als, entering both teaching and social 
work without sufficient specialized train- 
ing for the tasks they are to perform, 
are not professionalized. However, they 
are only a little less ready for team- 
work with members of the other pro- 
fession than those who have a sense of 
identity with their own profession but 
have had little opportunity to under- 
stand the purpose and nature of the 
other profession or to consider on what 
problems and in what ways members of 
the two professions must work together 
if their communities are to be well 
served. 

Educators would be more likely to 
conceive of the schools as one of a 
number of agencies in the community 
engaged in serving the children and 
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youth of the community if this per- 
spective were consistently presented to 
them in the course of their professional 
preparation. It is a subtle point, but 
it often seems to persons from the out- 
side that school people are prone to 
think of the school as the center of the 
community rather than as one of the 
many agencies serving the community, 
each of which must understand and ře- 
late itself to the others. 

Most urban and semiurban American 
communities have some kind of com- 
munity welfare council to co-ordinate, 
extend, and develop the various health, 
welfare, and recreational services of the 
community. The schools should always 
be represented on such co-ordinating 
and planning councils. In fact, edu- 
cators should be in the forefront in 
leading toward more adequate social 
welfare services in their particular com- 
munities. A real concern for the total 
welfare of the children and youth they 
serve dictates nothing less. This is over 
and above their need for effective help 
with specific problems, such as the kind 
of service that can be given by a well- 
qualified juvenile court staff in dealing 
with the problems of the habitual 
truant. 

It is difficult to discuss this whole 
matter of co-ordination between the 
educational and social welfare agencies 
without seeming either so general as to 
be meaningless or so specific that the 
ideas are not transferable. From the 
standpoint of social welfare, anyone 
who has worked in this field can cite 
numerous examples of fruitful collabo- 
ration with educational agencies and 
school people and, in the same breath, 
examples of inability to achieve com- 
munication and hence co-ordination, 
often with tragic consequences to chil- 
dren. The failures usually go back to 
a lack of bridges built during the pro- 
fessional preparation of educators and 
social workers across which communi- 


cation could have been established. The 
successes can be attributed to individual 
educators and social workers who are 
able to make an imaginative analysis of 
the essential ingredients of the tasks be- 
fore them, usually as related to specific 
problems obviously the concern of both 
the school and the social agency, and to 
go on from there to work out patterns 
of communication and collaboration. 


Toward WORKING TOGETHER 


A specific example of an imaginative’ 
effort to develop understanding and col- 
laboration was the conference between 
educational and social welfare agencies 
conducted in Oakland, California, dur- 
ing the summer of 1954. This three- 
day, workshop conference was sponsored 
jointly by the Oakland Public Schools 
and the School of Social Welfare, Uni- 
versity of California. The title of 
the conference was “Teamwork Between 
Teachers and Social Workers in Help- 
ing Parents, Children, and Youth with 
their Social Problems.” The stated pur- 
pose was to bring teachers and social 
workers to consider their complemen- 
tary roles in helping children in the 
public schools with their problems in 
social adjustment.? Some of the typi- 
cal problems identified and possible 
solutions suggested are quoted here be- 
cause they so well illustrate the basic 
problems of relationship between edu- 
cational and social welfare agencies 
which have been the subject of this 
article. 

Two basic problems were identified 
which were related to the organizational 
structure of communication between 
educational and social welfare services. 
One was the need for more specific in- 
formation on the part of school people 


2 This material is drawn from the unpub- 
lished reports of the conference in the files of 
the School of Social Welfare, University of 
California, Berkeley. 
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about the actual services of the social 
agencies of the community, including 
those provided within the school sys- 
tem. The other was the need to de- 
velop or to define channels of com- 
munication between schools and social 
agencies, and among social agencies 
when more than one is related to a par- 
ticular social problem of children in 
school. 

Various aspects of these two basic 
problems were explored, but essentially 
each came back to these two funda- 
mental needs—more adequate informa- 
tion about each other and better chan- 
nels of communication in order to work 
together. 
the one-teacher school on the plains of 
North Dakota or the huge school sys- 
tem and the complicated network of so- 
cial welfare agencies of a large urban 
area, the problems of co-ordination and 
collaboration come down to these two 
fundamental issues. 

Many different suggestions looking to- 
ward solution of these two basic prob- 
lems can be listed. The Oakland con- 
ference developed such possible mecha- 
nisms as (1) some type of social service 
index to help teachers know when a 
child’s family is already receiving help; 
(2). organized: case conferences between 
agencies and including the classroom 
teacher; (3) a network of neighborhood 
councils in which school and various 
agency personnel would play an active 
part, these councils in turn co-ordinated 
into a city-wide system; (4) a more dy- 
namic use of materials giving informa- 
tion on the functions of the different so- 
cial welfare agencies and how to use 
them, with the school libraries playing 
a more active role in obtaining and 
disseminating such information; (5) a 
continued and dynamic use of city- 
wide conferences such as this one, plus 
smaller institutes and workshops deal- 
ing with specific problem areas. 

Different communities would inevi- 


Whether we are thinking of ` 
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tably utilize different variations on these 

“mechanisms of collaboration. Quite dif- 
ferent things will work in different com- 
munities, because of the different type 
of community (rural, urban, etc.), the 
different agencies, and even the differ- 
ent personalities involved. If both 
school and social welfare people think 
of themselves as representatives of in- 
stitutions complementing each other in 
the service of children and youth there 
will be more imagination displayed in 
developing mechanisms for co-ordina- 
tion and collaboration. 


Socra, Work IN THE SCHOOLS 


A different approach to the solution 
of these basic problems of collabora- 
tion between the professions of social 
work and education has been the de- 
velopment of what is commonly termed 
school social work. School social work 
began almost simultaneously in New 
York City, Hartford, and Boston in 
1906 and 1907.2 At first the service 
was provided by certain social welfare 
agencies responding to the need for co- 
operation between the school and the 
community for the benefit of the child. 
In New York City, two settlement 
houses, Hartley House and Greenwich 
House, assigned two workers to visit 
schools and homes and to work closely 
with school and community groups to 
bring about greater understanding be- 
tween home and school in the interests 
of the child. In Boston, the Women’s 
Educational Association established a 
home and school visitor in one school 
in 1907. In Hartford, the beginnings 
were made by a “special” teacher who 


2 For a more thorough statement of the de- 
velopment of visiting teacher services see U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
The Place of Visiting Teacher Services in the 
School Program, Bulletin 1945, No. 6 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1944), pp. 7-15. 
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was assigned to assist the school psy- 
chologist in securing histories and to 
carry out recommendations of the psy- 
chological clinic. Rochester, New York, 
where a visiting teacher service was es- 
tablished in 1913, was the first city in 
the country where the service from its 
¿inception was financed by the Board of 
Education. During the 1920’s a dem- 
onstration project in thirty widely dis- 
tributed urban and rural areas was 
financed by the Commonwealth Fund.‘ 
At the end of the demonstration period, 
the local community, if it felt that the 
project had been valuable, was to share 
the expense and take over full responsi- 
bility for the service. As a result, 
twenty-one communities incorporated 
the service into their school systems. 

In 1944, the last date for which ac- 
curate figures are available, full-time 
school social work services were in op- 
eration in 266 communities; the num- 
ber has increased considerably since 
then. In 1919, the American Associa- 
tion of Visiting Teachers was formed 
and in 1945 was reincorporated as the 
National Association of School Social 
Workers. The present membership is 
approximately 650.° 

In this brief history of the develop- 
ment of school social work, some im- 
portant facts are apparent. Beginning 
as a service provided by social welfare 
organizations outside the school, the 
visiting teacher idea was rather quickly 
taken over by school departments as 
part of their regular program, and the 
number of school departments provid- 


«A detailed description of the development 
of this project may be found in the Annual 
Reports of the Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, 1921 through 1926. 

5U. S. Office of Education, op. cit. supra 
{note 3), p. 18. 

8 Florence Poole, “School Social Services,” 
in American Association of Social Workers, 
Social Work Year Book, 1954 (New York: 
American Book-Stratford Press, Inc., 1954), 
p. 469. 


ing this service has grown steadily if 
not phenomenally. In a visiting teacher 
service which was part of the school 
system, the initial emphasis was natu- 
rally upon the visitor as primarily a 
teacher, a member of the educational 
profession, but emphasis has now shifted 
to recognition that he must be a quali- 
fied social worker as well as an educator. 
The interprofessional requirements of 
the job of school social worker pose a 
problem for personnel training as well 


-as for the individual worker. 


Function of the school social worker 


The question of function has oc- 
cupied the attention, and been respon- 
sible for a major part of the published 
opinions, of school social workers” since 
their emergence as an identifiable group. 
A perusal of back issues of the Bulletin 
of the National Association of School 
Social Workers reveals that the largest 
proportion of the articles are devoted 
to exploring various aspects of social 
workers’ functioning in school programs 
and to interpretation of the results of 
their activity. This is to be expected 


_ when one profession—especially a new 


and self-conscious one such as social 
work—is endeavoring to find its way in 
relation to an older, more established 
institution, and a new member—the so- 
cial worker—is trying to play on a 
team in which the roles of the teacher 
and the principal are traditional and . 
those of the school psychologist and the 
school nurse well established. That 
with school social workers actually 
functioning in only a small number of 
American school systems a similarly 


T The term “school social workers” is used 
loosely here to cover all who identify them- 
selves professionally with social work though 
in their particular school system they may 
have various titles such as school social 
worker, visiting teacher, school guidance 
worker, or home and school counselor. 
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small proportion of school people have 
even glimpsed what social work may 
have to contribute to the educational 
process is also to be expected. 

What auxiliary services must partici- 
pate in the educational program if the 
purpose of the school is to be effec- 
tively carried out is one of the most 
urgent and pervasive issues facing edu- 
cators today. The roles of the school 
doctor, the school nurse, and the school 
psychologist have been increasingly de- 
fined and accepted as an integral part 
of a modern and forward-looking edu- 
cational system. Is the role of school 
social worker destined likewise to be in- 
creasingly defined and accepted as an 
integral part of the educational system, 
auxiliary to the main function, but an 
essential aid to the educational proc- 
ess? The steady increase in the uti- 
lization within the school program of 
personnel trained in social work would 
certainly suggest an affirmative answer.® 

Social work in the school is not an 
independent enterprise but an integral 
part of the educational system. Helen 
Witmer ° reminds us of this fact in de- 
scribing the responsibility of the social 
worker in the school as one of con- 
tributing his skill to the fulfillment of 
the school’s purposes. He is not a 
family welfare, child welfare, or mental 
hygiene worker who has an office in a 
school building and whose salary comes 
from school funds. He brings the knowl- 
edge, the skill, and the accumulated 
experience of another profession—social 
work—-to teamwork with the teacher 
and other specialized personnel, such as 
the school psychologist, for the solution 
of the educational problems of indi- 
vidual children and youth. 


8 For example, since 1944, seven states and 
Puerto Rico have passed and implemented 
legislation on a state-wide basis. 

® Helen Leland Witmer, Social Work: An 
Analysis of a Social Institution (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1942), pp. 357-67. 


A co-ordinating mechanism 


The focus of this article has been 
upon the co-ordination and collabora- 
tion between two types of personnel, 
educators and social workers, represent- 
ing two major social institutions, edu- 
cational and social welfare agencies 
The social worker functioning as an 
integral part of the educational agency 
represents a most significant and promis- 
ing mechanism for linking these two 
professions in joint efforts to.solve prab- 
lems of school adjustment of individual 
children and youth. The social worker 
in the schools must be seen neither as 
an early case-finding and referral agent 
only (although referral to community 
resources is a very important part of 
his function} nor as a social welfare 
agency transplanted to the school sys- 
tem. His duties include direct help to 
individual children and parents, con- 
sultation with teachers and with other 
school personnel, and conferences with 
representatives of other community 
agencies. But the concept to be kept 
clearly in mind to bring these diverse 
activities into perspective is that he is 
applying the knowledge and skills of 
social work to the solution of educa- 
tional problems.of individual children 
and youth. A child is seen as a child 
in school and parents are seen as par- 
ents of a child in school, not simply as 
a child or parents who might be experi- 
encing any one of a variety of difficul- 
ties in their social adjustment.’° 


10For a more thorough discussion of the 
rationale of social workers functioning within 
school programs and the nature of their tasks 
see Florence Poole, “An Analysis of the Char- 
acteristics of School Social Work,” Social Serv- 
ice Review, Vol. 23 (December 1949), pp. 
454-59. Also Mildred Sikkema, School Soctal 
Work Practice in Twelve Communities (New 
York: American Association of Social Work- 
ers, 1953}, p. 27, for a statistical breakdown 
of a distribution of interviews. 


EDUCATION AND 


The social worker’s special skills 


Out of his educational experience in 
preparation for his profession, the social 
worker brings to bear upon a child’s in- 
dividual problem in school adjustment 
certain specific knowledge and skills. 
His focus is upon the relationship of 
the individual to his social environment, 
and therefore he has particular ability 
to understand the meaning of the school 
experience as social experience for the 
child. He has given much time and 
study to the meaning of parent-child re- 
lationships and, therefore, has special 
understanding of the effect of parental 
attitudes and behavior upon the child 
as it may relate to his difficulties in 
school. He has learned to use his re- 
lationship to the person being helped as 
the medium through which help is given 
-—specifically, help to parents in chang- 
ing attitudes and responses that ad- 
versely affect their child’s adjustment 
in school, or help to a child in changing 
his response toward the school experi- 
ence. Finally, and of great importance, 
he brings specific knowledge of the so- 
cial welfare resources of the community 
and can enter into quick and effective 
communication with the agencies which 
supply them. 

When we examine this whole problem 
of achieving better co-ordination be- 
tween the educational and social wel- 
fare resources in the interests of chil- 
dren and youth, we see school social 
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work as one of the most important 
linking mechanisms to develop in our 
century. 


SUMMARY 


This brief analysis of the problem of 

co-ordinating the efforts of educational 
and social welfare agencies in meeting 
the needs of children and youth has 
identified the basic obstacles to co-ordi- 
nation as insufficient understanding and 
appreciation of each other on the part 
of educators and social welfare person- 
nel; a specific lack of knowledge on the 
part of educators of the purpose and na- 
ture of the welfare services of their com- 
munity; and inadequacy of the chan- 
nels of communication necessary if peo- 
ple are to work together. Solutions to 
these problems lie in three directions: 
(1) additional ~ cross-fertilization be- 
tween educators and social workers 
during their educational preparation; 
(2) imaginative efforts on the part of 
educators and social welfare agency 
personnel in the community toward de- 
veloping additional structures for com- 
munication and co-ordination; (3) em- 
ployment of social-work-trained person- 
nel by school systems to contribute their 
skill to the solution of individual stu- 
_dent problems and to link the school 
more directly with the “social welfare 
agencies of the community in dealing 
with problems that go beyond the pur- 
pose and resources of the school. 
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The School and the Public Library 


By Frances HENNE AND Francrs LANDER SPAIN 


N the history of public education for 
children and young people? in this 
country, probably no two social institu- 
tions have had a closer working rela- 
tionship than the school and the public 
library. This relationship has had a va- 
riety of arrangements and practices—all 
emerging, in one way or another, from 
the belief that books form an essential 
element in the lives of youth and should 
be made easily accessible to them. From 
the start, making books easily accessible 
for all children and young people meant 
providing free public libraries and school 
libraries; not just because home li- 
braries, church libraries, and bookstore 
facilities were relatively scarce and often 
meager in content, but primarily be- 
cause the idea of a free society stood for 
free libraries as well as free schools. 
These concepts hold true today. 
During the last seventy-five years, 
community library service for youth has 
consisted of three major types: (1) 
books and library services for youth in 
- the public libraries; (2) books and li- 
brary services for youth in both the 
public libraries and the schools, with 
the public libtary usually assuming the 
responsibility for partial or total li- 
brary services in the schools; and (3) 
books and library services for youth in 
both the public libraries and the schools, 
with each of the two agencies assum- 
ing complete and independent adminis- 
trative responsibility for its libraries. 
These three patterns may be considered 
as forming a sequence of developments 


1In this paper, the term children refers to 
children who are thirteen years of age or 
younger: the term young people refers to the 
high school age group; and the term youth 
refers to children and young people collec- 
tively. 
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in the history of library service for 
youth, in that the first type prevailed 
during the beginnings of library service 
for children and young people, the sec- 
ond type predominated during the in- 
termediary or transitional stage, and 
the third type characterizes the existing 
situation.? Even though the third type 
represents accepted theory and approved 
practice, the first and second types are 
still frequently found today. 


TYPES oF SCHOOL AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARY RELATIONSHIPS 


These patterns of library service 
brought into existence many relation- 
ships between the schools and the pub- 
lic libraries: some direct and involving 
formal agreements; others indirect or 
implied, and often resulting in informal 
co-operation between the two agencies. 
It is the purpose of this paper to indi- 
cate the kinds of existing relationships 
that schools have with public libraries 
and to note the types of co-operation 
and co-ordination that are desirable.’ 


2For details and bibliographic references, 
see Mildred Batchelder, “Public Library In- 
fluence on School Libraries,” in Alice Lohrer 
(Editor), “Current Trends in School Libra- 
ries,” Library Trends, Vol. 1, No. 3 (January 
1953), pp. 271-85; Lucile F. Fargo, The Li- 
brary in the School, Fourth edition (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1947); H. L. 
Cecil and W. A. Heaps, School Library Serv- 
ice in the United States (New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1940); C. B. Joeckel, The Govern- 
ment of the American Public Library (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1935), and 
Effie L Power, Work with Children in Public 
Libraries (Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1943). 

3 Although this paper is not concerned with 
library service for adults in general, it should 
be noted that there have been, and still are, 
numerous instances of public libraries spon- 
soring adult education programs. 
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The most important and significant 
relationship existing between the public 
libraries and the schools today is -prob- 
ably that of mutual approval and sup- 
port. Those connected with the school 
recognize that in the public library 
there are materials of communication 
and advisory services that are available 
for and used by groups closely identi- 
fied with the school—children, young 
people, teachers, school administrators, 
parents, and others. Similarly, the pub- 
lic library staff recognizes that a good 
school library and the services that ac- 
company it form an essential and in- 
tegral part of the school, without which 
the school cannot achieve its educa- 
tional objectives and without which the 
public library objectives are distorted. 
Those responsible for the schools and 
those responsible for the public li- 
braries, as citizens and educators, are 
desirous that their communities have 
good schools and good libraries, and 
lend support to each other in achieving 
that objective. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO CHILDREN 


A variety of conditions and situations 
exists in the provision of library facili- 
ties for children of elementary school 
age. In tetms of the accessibility of 
libraries, the following situations are 
those that are most commonly found 
today: $ 

1. Communities that have good school 
and public library facilities. In these 


communities, the child has access to. 


two complementary library services for 
children, with similar collections of 
books and other materials—one in his 
school and one in his public library. 
The child needs and uses both libraries, 
sometimes for books and other materials 
for academic work and at other times 
for books and other materials not re- 
lated to school assignments. 

2. Communities that have good pub- 


lic library services for children and 
either no libraries or some partial form 
of book service in the elementary 
schools. In communities of this type, 
libraries and library services are virtu- 
ally nonexistent for the many children 
who do not use the public library.* 

3. Communities that have good ele- 
mentary school libraries and either poor 
or no public library service for chil- 
dren. In these communities, some chil- 
dren are deprived of very rich and re- 
warding experiences in their lives. 

4. Communities that have neither 
good public library facilities for chil- 
dren nor libraries in the elementary 
schools. 


Types of administration 


The over-all pattern of library serv- 
ice for children becomes more complex 
when the number of arrangements em- 
ployed for administering this service is 
considered.£ In some communities, the 
school assumes full administrative re- 
sponsibility for the school library, and 
the public library assumes full adminis- 
trative responsibility for public library 
service to children. In other instances, 
the public library assumes full responsi- 
bility for library services in the schools 
as well as for children’s library service 
in the public library. In still other 


*Frances Henne, “The Basic Need in Li- 
brary Service for Youth,” The Library Quar- 
terly, Vol. 25, No. 1 (January 1955), pp 
37-46. 

5 Mildred Batchelder, “Rural Schools and 
the Public Library,” in Carleton B. Joeckel 
(Editor), Library Extension (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946), pp. 108-25; 
Joint Committee of the National Education 
Association and the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Schools and Public Libraries Work- 
ing Together in School Library Service (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1941); Alice L. LeFevre, “Administrative 
Control,” in Alice Lohrer (Editor), “Current 
Trends in School Libraries,” Library Trends, 
Vol. 1, No. 3 (January 1953), pp. 286-97. 
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situations, a co-operative form of ad- 
ministering the school libraries is main- 
tained by the schools and public li- 
braries—one agency may furnish the 
books for the school library and the 
other agency may provide the library 
staff, or some other variation of this 
co-operative agreement may exist. The 
administrative arrangements just noted 
apply to communities with separate 
school boards and public library boards. 
In addition, there are some communi- 
ties where the public library is under 
the general administration of the local 
school board. Further variations in 
these existing patterns may be noted in 
those cases where the units of adminis- 
tration, either public library or school, 
are county units rather than municipal 
district units; and where materials, and 
sometimes services, are provided by the 
state library or state education agency. 


Standards and needs 


Despite these many variations in the 
extent to which library services and fa- 
cilities are provided for children and in 
the ways in which they are adminis- 
tered, some common elements and basic 
facts that have specific implications for 
school and public library relationships 
emerge. 

Most children of elementary school 
age do not have easy access to-good li- 
brary service and materials. This con- 
dition should be of the gravest concern 
to all educators and librarians. Al- 
though the number of elementary schools 
having libraries grows at a relatively 
encouraging rate, the typical elementary 
school still remains without a library. 
The school may have funds for band 
and athletic equipment, but not for li- 
brary services. In innumerable com- 
munities, public library facilities for 
children are meager, in sharp contrast 
to those many highly developed and 
excellent children’s departments that we 


_ ture. 


erroneously tend to think of as being 
typical of all public library service to 
children. Frequently, a community 
may have no elementary school library 
service and no or limited public library 
service, and thus the children in that 
community are entirely or almost wholly 
without books and library services. 
Probably the greatest gap in the total 
library picture today is the lack of li- 
brary facilities and services for children 
in rural areas. Size of community and 
economic ability do not always account 
for existing conditions, however. Many 
public library units in large cities do not 
have what can be termed a good library 
for children; and, with a few notable 
exceptions, the development of elemen- 
tary school libraries in large cities has 
been shockingly slow. 

Educational objectives, national ere 
ards for school libraries,” the desirability 
of acquainting all children with the uses 
and pleasures of reading, the influence 
of accessibility, and many other factors 
dictate that elementary schools with 
two hundred or more students should 
have a school library. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the school board to pro- 
vide such services and not that of the 
public library or some other group. 
When the school board shirks this re- 
sponsibility, the public library performs 
a social, cultural, and educational serv- 
ice of a very high order by giving par- 
tial or complete library service to the 
elementary schools. But such measures 
should be considered transitional in na- 
There still remain, however, nu- 
merous situations in which the public li- 
brary provides the school library service. 

Other expedient practices utilized by 

8 For statistics pertaining to public library 
facilities, see Robert D Leigh, The Public Li- 
brary in the United States (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1950), pp. 53, 54-57. 

T American Library Association, Committee 
on Postwar Planning, School Libraries for To- 
day and Tomorrow. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1945 
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schools as a substitute for full school 
library services should also be consid- 
ered transitional and temporary meas- 
ures. Such practices include the ad- 
ministering of school library service by 
members of the parents’ association; 
substituting classroom collections for a 
complete library service that includes a 
school library as well as changing class- 
room collections; regularly scheduling 
classes in an adjacent public library for 
all books and library services; or de- 
pending entirely on bookmobile service 
that consists only of scheduled stops at 
schools, with the children entering the 
bookmobile for all their books. 

The community has a responsibility 
to provide also public library services 
for children.8 Good public library serv- 
ice for children means-an adequate col- 
lection of books and other materials, 
the services of a librarian interested in 
and trained for this type of library 
work, a program of services, and easy 
accessibility for children. The concept 
of a public library free for the people 
means free for children, too. The pub- 
lic library’s program enriches the child’s 
experiences with books and libraries. 
In addition, the public library is often 
the only resource that children have for 
books and libraries, since limited library 
facilities currently characterize the ele- 
mentary school scene. Even in places 
where the schools have good libraries, 
the public library is usually the only 
library resource available for children 
during parts of the year and parts of 
the day. Size of community, geography, 
or economic inability to furnish good 
public library service for children may, 
on occasion, justify having the schools 


undertake all children’s library service- 


in the community. But such situations 
constitute exceptions, and the reasons 


8 American Library Association, Committee 
on Postwar Planning, A National Plan for 
Public Library Service (Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1948), pp. 10-11. 


for their existence must be clearly un- 
derstood and interpreted in terms of 
the conditions that they represent. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


The secondary school student uses the 
school library and the public library for 
both academic and nonacademic pur- 
poses. Although the school library will 
have most materials required by school 
assignments, as well as a wide variety 
of other materials, the high school stu- 
dent using a main library or a well-de- 
veloped library, branch has access to a 
wider variety of reference resources and 
a more inclusive general collection of 
books and other materials than he will 
usually find in the high school library. 

Although the various combinations of 
complete, partial, and no library serv- 
ice, already noted in the case of chil- 
dren, may also be found in school and 
public library services for young peo- 
ple, certain distinctions should be noted. 
In the secondary schools, beneficial pres- 
sures exerted by state and regional ac- 
crediting agencies have long been im- 
plementing the development and im- 
provement of secondary school libraries. 
The status of secondary school library 
facilities and services is superior to that 
of elementary school libraries. Even 
so, optimum goals are far from being 
reached. Some secondary school li- 
braries fail to meet even minimal stand- 
ards. Practically all school libraries are 
notoriously understaffed, a prevailing 
condition that limits the over-all effec- 
tiveness of school library service. 

In the public libraries, young people 
have long had access to the collections 
and services of the adult department. 
For many years, however, no special- 
ized services were provided for this age 
group.” In recent years, the public li- 


9 For a historical and descriptive account of 
library work with young people in public li- 
braries, see Margaret C. Scoggin, “The Li- 
brary as a Center for Young People in the 
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brary’s interest in and concern with 
young people and the special library 
programs for them that have emerged 
have constituted one of the major de- 
velopments in library service. In many 
communities, particularly some metro- 
politan areas, public library service to 
young people has been extensively de- 
veloped, with separate rooms or sections 
for them in addition to the total re- 
sources of the library, a’ wide program 
of -varied activities, and the assistance 
of a young people’s librarian.° The 
basic philosophy is that. of making the 
young person feel welcome in his public 
library. Unfortunately, in some com- 
munities the high school student does 
not receive this welcome in the public 
library, and the typical public library 
does not have a staff member whose 
main interest and responsibility are con- 
centrated on working with young people. 

The same types of administrative re- 
lationships between school and public 
library agencies that may be found in 
library service for children occur also 
in the program of library service for 
young people, but to a far lesser extent. 
In all but a small fraction of instances, 
the Board of Education has assumed 
complete responsibility for administer- 
ing and financing library services in the 
high school. 


LIBRARY SERVICES TO TEACHERS 
AND PARENTS 


The school library is an indispensable 
resource for the teacher, not only as a 
means for the achievement of his teach- 
ing objectives but also in connection 
with the preparation of his teaching 





Community” in Frances Henne, Alice Brooks, 
and Ruth Ersted (Editors), Youth, Com- 
munication and Libraries (Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1949), pp. 147-64. 

10 American Library Association, Committee 
on Postwar Planning, The Public Library 
Plans for the Teen Age. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1948. 


materials. Teachers use the public li- 
brary, too, and in a variety of ways. 
Elementary school teachers, particularly 
those in schools having no library, with- 
draw children’s books from the public 
library for use in their classrooms. In 
general, teachers will find more profes- 
sional books and magazines in the pub- 
lic library than in the teachers’ collec- 
tions in the schools, and even in those 
localities where the Board of Education 
provides a central professional library, 
they will frequently find the public li- 
brary more convenient and accessible. 
Nor is it unimportant that the public 
libraries provide teachers with most of 
the materials for their own personal 
reading—a service that contributes di- 
rectly toward developing better teach- 
ers and good teaching in the school. 
Although some schools have a special 
collection of books for parents, most 


‘parents depend upon the public library 


for books dealing with child and adoles- 
cent psychology and similar subjects. 
Many parents withdraw children’s books 
from the public library for reading 
aloud in the home, for their children’s 
own reading, and for other purposes.. 
Some public libraries offer a series of 
discussion groups for parents, in which 
children’s books are discussed and de- 
scribed; and in most children’s depart- 
ments, parents consult the children’s li- 
brarians about the reading problems of 
their children. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES TO 
OTHER GROUPS 


In addition to the Services offered to 
school groups that have been described 
in the preceding sections of this paper, 
the public library provides services for 
other groups of special interest to the 
schools—preschool children and their 
parents, individuals associated in vari- 
ous ways with the field of children’s 
books, and out-of-school youth. 

Almost without exception, the public 
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library provides the “reading” materials 
for preschool children. Not only does 
it make books available for parents to 
take home for reading aloud and for 
sharing with their children, but it also 
has picture-book hours and storytelling 
for children of preschool age. For the 
parents-of these children, the public li- 
brary has books and other materials on 
child care. 

The children’s department of public 
libraries are used by writers and illus- 
trators of children’s books, by indi- 
viduals connected with radio and tele- 
vision programs, by staff members from 
social and welfare agencies, and by 
many others who are working in in- 
numerable ways in the general field of 
children’s books and reading. ` | 

The public library plays a unique and 
important role in the community as the 
library for those young people who drop 
out of high school before graduation 
and for those who graduate but do not 
go on to college. The public library 
does not offer a special program for 
these young people, but it is keenly 
aware of them and makes use of a va- 
riety of measures to encourage them to 
use the public library and its resources. 


STANDARDS OF SCHOOL AND PUBLIC 
Liprary RELATIONSHIPS 


Teachers and school administrators 
promote the cause of good public li- 
brary service, and public librarians pro- 
mote the cause of good schools. Gen- 
erally, this type of mutual recognition, 
support, and promotion consists of no 
more than the behavior and attitude 
characteristic of responsible citizens in- 
terested in the welfare of their commu- 
nity. Some occasions or situations, how- 
ever, require more direct action. In 
some locales, school officials should cam- 
paign actively for the development of 
good public library service in their com- 
munities; in like manner, public librari- 
ans should do everything possible to 


l 


promote good school library services. 
Under any circumstances, school per- 


, sonnel and public librarians need to be ~ 


familiar with the objectives, programs, 
and potentialities of good library serv- 
ice in both the school and public library. 

Over and beyond mutual support and 
promotion, the school and the public 
library need close communication and 
co-operation. An exchange of informa- 
tion about what is going on in each 
agency is important. Since the public 
library provides services and materials 


‘for the school-related needs of children 


and young people, it should be kept 
posted on curricular requirements, In 
turn, the school should be interested in 
the extent and nature of the use made 
of the public library by students, and 
should receive some sort of report on 
the subject. The school librarian and 
the librarian working with children and 
young people in the neighborhood pub- 
lic library are the best channels of com- 
munication between the two ‘institutions, 
but where there is no school librarian _ 
or no public librarian delegated to work 
with youth, other channels must be 
formed. ' 

Another type of co-operative relation- 
ship existing between the school and 
the public library pertains to teaching 
children and young people how to use 
libraries and their resources effectively. 
Since the acquisition of this knowledge 
forms a significant part of the educa- 
tional program, the school must assume 
responsibility for its inclusion in the 
curriculum. Most of the basic skills 
and types of knowledge needed to use a 
library and its resources can and should 
be acquired by students by the end of 
the eighth grade. The school library 
should contribute most to this learning 
process, but the public library plays no 
insubstantial part. Where there are no 
elementary school libraries, the public 
library is usually the only agency that 
gives library instruction to children. 
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From using school libraries, children 
and young people learn how to use and 
to evaluate books and other materials 
for many purposes. That they should 
also be aware of the nature and serv- 
ices of the public library as a vital so- 
cial institution in their community can- 
not be emphasized enough. They should 
be introduced to the public library when 
they are young and encouraged to use 
it, and they should know what public 
libraries represent in the lives of adults. 
Information about and discussion of the 
public library should be systematically 
provided for in the social sciences or 
other parts of the school curriculum. 
The relationships noted above repre- 
sent co-operative arrangements that are 
informal in nature.1* At the present 
time, these informal co-operative meas- 
ures seem to be the best type of rela- 
tionship between schools and public li- 
braries in communities that have both 
agencies. Deviations from this pattern 
that have been described in this paper 
as being transitional or intermediary in 
nature should be considered only as 
temporary expediencies. Those varia- 
tions that exist in situations where all 
public library and school services are 
administered by law under one board 
will probably continue. Some addi- 
tional variations, as previously noted, 
may be justifiable in terms of exist- 
u For a detailed listing of “Specifics of Co- 
operation,” sce Joint Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Schools and Public 
Libraries Working Together in School Li- 
brary Service (Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1941), pp. 45-57. 


ing conditions in particular situations. 
There is no current evidencé, however, 


. to support adopting as standard policy 


certain propositions that are raised from 
time to time: that schools and public 
libraries should be administered by a 
single board; that all public and school 
library services for youth should be 
administered by the public library; 
that all library service for youth in the 
community should be provided by the 
schools; or that all library service in 
the community, for adults as well as 
for youth, should be provided in the 
schools. The parallel development ex- 
isting between public and school library 
service seems the best plan for the 
demonstrable needs of the youth in the 
community. Children and young peo- 
ple make use of both services. 

Quite a different problem exists for 
sparsely settled &nd economically sub- 
standard areas, where there is apt to be 
little or no public library service in the 
real sense of the the term and where 
school libraries tend to be poorly de- 
veloped. For these areas, a good over- 
all library program can be developed 
only by the closest co-operation and 
planning between the local school unit 
and the regional or state public library 
officials. 

Continued co-operation between schools 
and public libraries to provide the best 
possible library service to youth will 
strengthen and expand the services each 
can give—thus making books available 
to children and young people, wherever 
they are, and giving them intelligent di- 
rection in their use. 
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The School and Delinquency Control 


By Bertram M. BECK 


REVIEW of the rather extensive 

literature pertaining to the school’s 
role in dealing with the problem of de- 
linquency brings two problems sharply 
into focus. One concerns the growing 
tendency to expect the school to do 
something about everything; and the 
other the tendency to use the term “de- 
linquency” as if it were a diagnostic 
entity like diptheria for which there is 
a specific course of prevention and 
treatment. 

As knowledge in the social and hu- 
man sciences develops, the interrelation- 
ship of one body of knowledge to the 
other becomes increasingly apparent. 
Thus, we know that cultural attributes 
are as important in understanding child 
behavior as are parent-child relations; 
that the psychic factors in the produc- 
tion of disease are intimately involved 
with the physical factors; that the bio- 
logically rooted. response of the infant 
colors the psychologically rooted re- 
sponse of the mother to the infant— 
and essentially we begin to perceive the 
complexity of all professions having 
their conceptual roots in the social sci- 
ences. 

Out of such perception has come an 
increasing similarity in the articulated 
goals of many professions. The public 
health worker is no longer interested 
merely in preventing oretreating dis- 
ease but in total health maintainance— 
which, in essence, involves all facets of 
human adjustment. The teacher is no 
longer merely instilling knowledge but 
is interested in the “whole child.” The 
social worker is concerned with the to- 
tality of experience as it bears upon his 
client. Even the psychoanalyst comes 
to realize that patients have families 
and live in communities. 


As professional goals become broader 
and boundaries more difficult to per- 
ceive, pressure is placed on the indi- 
vidual practitioner to assimilate more 
and more knowledge so as to discharge 
his broader responsibilities. The teacher 
not only must know how to teach read- 
ing but must understand the social and 
psychological obstacles to the develop- 
ment of reading skills, and be able to 
do something about overcoming them. 
The public health nurse not only must 
be able to provide prenatal care but 
must know the physical, cultural, so- 
cial, and psychological factors which 
influence maternal capacity and be able 
to deal with such factors. 

Desirable as such one man inter- 
disciplinary efforts are, the general ef- 
fort seems to ignore the fact that the 
expansion of each discipline which has 
made it possible to perceive interrela- 
tionships also makes it increasingly diffi- 


-cult for one person to gain command of 


any one discipline. Consequently, there 
is more and more for the prospective 
teacher ‘to know about how reading 
skills are imparted without also being 
required to master the content of pro- 
fessions related to teaching; and more 
and more for the public health nurse to 
know about the physical aspects of pre- 


“natal care without also being a sociolo- 
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gist, psychologist, and anthropologist. 
NEED oF A DraGNostic BASE 


Failure to grasp these realities of 
teacher training and practice has given 
rise in education to a rich vocabulary 
having to do with meeting individual or 
group needs without the conceptual base 
of psychosocial dynamic structure that 
makes it possible to discern what these 
needs are and precisely how they can be 
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met. This is manifest in the literature 
having to do with the school’s role in 
preventing delinquency, where the char- 
acteristics of the good school are enu- 
merated in terms of plant, staff, and 
curriculum in the pious assumption that, 
by creating such schools, delinquency 
will be prevented. One looks in vain 
for attention in such writings to the 
nature of delinquent behavior and how 
or why it might be suppressed or re- 
pressed by the programs advocated. 
Small classes, teachers who like chil- 
dren and understand them, varied cur- 
riculum, guidance services, and the like 
can and should be defended as neces- 
sary to the maintenance of educational 
processes in a democracy. The attempt 
to advance them under the banner of 
delinquency prevention may well boom- 
erang when incidents of delinquent be- 
havior which the school could not pre- 
vent catch the morning headlines, de- 
spite improvements in the school system. 

The effort to define the school’s role 
in the prevention and treatment of de- 
linquency must have a diagnostic base. 
While research in delinquency has not 
yet yielded an exact topology of de- 
linquent behavior, ‘sufficient work has 
been done to discern several major cate- 
gories of delinquent behavior and to re- 
late our school efforts to such categories. 
In this paper several such categories of 
delinquent behavior are described, and 
the school programs most appropriate to 
their prevention and treatment enumer- 
ated. 


TYPES oF DELINQUENTS 


In 1944, Dr. Richard L. Jenkins re- 
ported in the. American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiatry* on a study of-five hun- 
dred boys at the Michigan Child Guid- 
ance Institute. Dr. Jenkins merely 

1R, L. Jenkins and Lester Heritt, “Types 
of Personality Structure Encountered in Child 
Guidance Clinics,” American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiatry, January 1944. 


reported his own observations, and no 
effort has been made to compare his 
subject with equivalent nondelinquents. 
Nevertheless, he discerned three differ- 
ent groups—the social delinquent, the 
asocial delinquent, and the neurotic de- 
linquent. Since 1944, several substantial * 
pieces of research bave been reported 
which tend to confirm Dr. Jenkins’ ob- 
servations. 


Tue Socta, DELINQUENT 


The recent study by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency,? has shed much light on 
the characteristics of the social delin- 
quent who comes to our schools from 
the urban slum areas. These youngsters 
are adventuresome, destructive, restless, 
aggressive, and rebellious. They have 
little capacity for relationship with 
adults and resent supervision and au- 
thority. They have a great deal of 
loyalty, however, to their own gangs 
and to their own form of social control. 
They evidence little guilt or anxiety 
about their delinquencies, and are rela- 
tively happy children until society in- 
terferes with their mode of behavior. 

Beginning in the thirties, Clifford 
Shaw and his colleagues in Chicago be- 
gan to discern this group of delinquents 
and attributed their conduct to the 
nature of the neighborhood in which 
they were reared. Much more recently, 
Allison Davis has given new depth to 
Shaw’s earlier study by pointing out 
that the concept of right and wrong is 
not the same on both sides of the 
tracks.* Children brought up on the 
wrong side of the tracks do not learn to 

2New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1950. 

3 Clifford R. Shaw and Maurice E. Moore, 
The Natural History of a Delinquent Career. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
Also later works by these writers. 

4 Allison Davis, Soctal-Class Influence Upon 
Learning. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. 
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suppress or repress aggression because 
the immediate environment in which 
they live is one in which aggressive acts 
are really not taboo. Children on the 
right side of the tracks tend to con- 
form to the conventional bekavior of 
their elders. Since society is stratified, 
the values of the larger community— 
the right side of the track—do not suc- 
cessfully permeate into the slum areas. 
The recent Glueck study to wich ref- 
erence has been made answered the 
question of why all children living in a 
slum are not delinquent. The Gluecks 
discerned, by comparing nondelinquents 
and delinquents in a slum arza, -that 
there was a measurable difference in the 
quality of family living between these 
two groups. The nature of the parent- 
child relationship made the diference, 
but once that relationship was impaired 
you did not usually get a neurotic child; 
instead you got a child who learned the 
lessons of the streets, and those lessons 
were there ready to be learned. 

The school addressing itself to the 
problem of the social delinquent from 
slum areas is well advised to place em- 
phasis on programs designed to enrich 
the neighborhood. The all-day neigh- 
borhood school, for example, can offer 
cultural and recreational oppor2unities 
of a constructive nature reducing the 
street-corner contagion of delinquency. 
The first years of operation of the all- 
day neighborhood school in such an 
area will undoubtedly be trying, since 
aggressive groups will disrupt tke pro- 
gram, damage property, and tend to 
keep more passive youngsters Jut of 
the program. Expert supervision is re- 
quired, making full use of male super- 
visors whose personal and social ori- 
entation is such that they can lixe the 
delinquent without liking the delin- 
quency, can be firm without being 
hostile, and can be understanding with- 
out being sentimental. Where such su- 
pervision is not available, the all-day 
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neighborhood school in the slum area 
would be well advised to operate for the 
first years serving adults and young 
children only, raising the age of young- 
sters admitted only as the preschool chil- 
dren and children of the early grade 
who come into the program at the be- 
ginning grow into their teens. Such a 
progression provides the operation with 
a core of youngsters having a long 
standing identification with it. Where 
the problem is social delinquency, the 
school’s major preventative task is to 
extend its function so that it may meet 
certain of the legitimate needs of 
youngsters not met in depleted homes 
and communities. 

The prevention of social delinquency 
in the slum area also necessitates a staff 
and curriculum appropriate to the par- 
ticular problems presented by class and 
cultural differences. Teachers do, of 
course, have a responsibility for bring- 
ing their students toward the values of 
the larger society, but this responsibility 
cannot be discharged merely by super- 
imposing the middle-class value system 
of the teacher on the students. The 
best teachers for the deteriorated area 
are often those who have come up out 
of the area themselves. To recruit such 
teachers special teacher-training schol- 
arships might be offered to promising 
high school graduates in such areas. To 
hold good teachers in high delinquency 
areas there may need to be a premium 
paid over and above the regular salary 
scale. 

Where teachers indigenous to the 
area cannot be iound, special in-service 
training programs are needed to provide 
a realistic understanding of the particu- 
lar ethnic groups within the area and 
their class and cultural values. In 
curriculum development, stress will be 
placed on motivating students, since 
there is often little value placed on 
academic learning in the homes from 
which they come. Opportunities for 
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work-study and vocational training 
must be provided to meet the real needs 
of these children and their families. 

Early signs of social delinquency can 
readily be detected by attention to two 
groups of children—those who truant 
and those who are retarded in develop- 
ment of reading skills. A history of 
reading retardation or truancy or both 
is characteristic of most social delin- 
quents. 
areas require, therefore, an extra sup- 
ply of teachers qualified to do remedial 
reading work. They also require ac- 
cess to fully qualified social workers, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists so that 
the underlying causes of persistent tru- 
ancy can be understood. Where the 
truancy is school induced, remedy may 
be found in adaptation of the school 
program. Where the roots of the diffi- 
culty are in parent-child relations, re- 
sponsibility rests with the school social 
worker or with the appropriate com- 
munity agency. Unless such resources 
are available there is little the school 
can do. Unpleasant as this fact may 
be, facing it will conserve much time, 
energy, and money spent on the non- 
productive efforts of unqualified per- 
sons to unravel the complexities of par- 
’ ent-child relations. 


THE AsocraL DELINQUENT 


The second group of delinquent chil- 
dren, asocial delinquents, are encoun- 
tered much less frequently than the 
socjal delinquents. Jenkins, Lippman, 
Anna Freud, and John Bowlby ® have 
discerned this group, distinguished from 
that of the social delinquent in some of 
its characteristics only by their severity 
and in others by major differences. Like 


5 “Psychopathic Behavior in Infants and 
Children,” American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, April 1951. A round-table discussion, 

6 John Bowlby, Forty-Four Juvenile Thieves: 
Their Characters and Home-Life.. London: 
Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 1946. 


Schools in high delinquency. 


the social delinquent, these asocial chil- 
dren are extremely narcissistic, and 
their behavior has a primitive, instinc- 
tual quality to ft. Unlike the social de- 
linquent, they can neither give nor re- 
ceive affection, with adults or with their 
peers. They know no loyalties, and 
there is often not a trace of guilt or 
anxiety about their conduct. In nature 
these children are very close to the 
classical definition of a psychopath. 

These children come from the homes 
of both rich and poor. They have usu- 
ally suffered some severe traumatic dis- 
turbance in the course of their growth. 
Frequently they are children born out 
of wedlock. John Bowlby in his early 
study, Forty-Four Juvenile Thieves, and 
more recently in Maternal Care and 
Mental Health,’ has highlighted the 
frequency with which these children 
have been separated from their own 
parents during childhood. These are 
the children for whom we often get the 
truly pathological family case histories 
replete with alcoholism, crime, and other 
social evils. 

When dealing with these children, 
teachers must give up clichés about 
keeping children out of court or free- 
ing them from the stigma of a court 
record, for a delaying action with this 
type of delinquent is dangerous and so- 
cially improvident. Attempting to treat 
the child permissively makes the situa- 
tion worse rather than better. He should 
be brought within the scope of the offi- 
cial agencies just as soon as the first 
real delinquency occurs. The prognosis 
for treatment is very poor. There is no 
problem here of resolving inner conflict 
because there is no inner conflict—that 
is the root of the difficulty. This type 
of child requires a basic personality re- 
construction and is best treated in the 
controlled environment of an institu- 
tion. 


TWorld Health Organization, 1951. 
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Obviously the school’s role cannot be 
enlarged to include the treatment of the 
asocial delinquent. In most instances, 
these youngsters are tod damaged to re- 
main in the school system. Despite the 
obvious, however, schools that operate 
on a benign platform of verbalization 
about “needs of children,’ without a 
solid diagnostic base, do indeed put 
these youngsters through a mill of pa- 
per work, special classes, and well-in- 
tentioned but inept “counseling” which 
cannot benefit the child but can only 
impair the morale of teachers and pupils 
alike. y 

The contributions which the schools 
can make to the prevention of asocial 
delinquency lie in the field of educa- 
tion in family life. Discussion groups 
and material integrated into the cur- 
riculum at appropriate points can pre- 
pare junior and senior high school stu- 
dents for their roles as parents and, 
consequently, strike at the source of 
asocial behavior—deprivation of mater- 
nal care. 


- Tax Neurotic DELINQUENT 


Programs of education in family life as 
well as parent education will also help 
to prevent the third type of delinquency 
—neurotic delinquency. These children 
do not occur in large numbers, but as a 
result of the influence of psychoanalytic 
theory on educational practice most of 
our techniques and methods ‘are vaguely 
or specifically related to the needs of 
the neurotic child. 

The true neurotic delinquent often 
comes from the middle or upper classes. 
Subjected to the same parental influ- 
ences in underprivileged areas, he is 
likely to become a social delinquent. 
His parents are usually beset by their 
own personal problems, and there is a 
lack of warmth in family relationships. 
Often there is a rigid and domineering 
father. The possessive mother is less fre- 
quent, since the child of such a mother 
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is rarely openly delinquent. The be- 
havior of the child has a compulsive 
quality to it. It is not “healthy” de- 
linquency. Some aggression is open and 
manifest in the delinquent act, but a 
great deal of the aggression is turned 
inward, so that the child suffers guilt 
and anxiety. His problems are inside 
himself; he often engages in delinquent 
acts alone. He is responsible for the 
more sensational delinquencies—com- 
pulsive fire setting, sex offenses, crimes 
of great violence, and the like. 

While teachers probably cannot “cure” 
a neurosis, they can often offer a neu- 
rotic child a kind of relationship and 
certain opportunities for personal de- 
velopment that will enhance the child’s 
chances of functioning in an acceptable 
fashion, despite the neurosis. To in- 
crease the potential for such child aid, 
teachers need to have a basic fund of 
knowledge regarding child development 
and, what is more important, need to 
have a skill in using themselves in a 
constructive relationship to the child. 
These attributes are not easily attained 
by means of didactic instruction in psy- 
chological subjects. Practice teaching 
must incorporate help to the teacher in 
understanding how the personal needs 
of the teacher obscure perception of 
children’s needs. Teachers currently 
employed require opportunities to come 
together in small groups to discuss in- 
dividual children and, under the guid- 
ance of trained and qualified group 
leaders, develop self-awareness and gain 


_additional knowledge of child develop- 


ment. Basic human needs of teachers 
must be met before they can meet the 
needs of their pupils. Adequate salaries 
and working conditions, a good school 
plant, small classes, modern teaching 
materials; proper curriculum develop- 
ment, and understanding, supportive, 
progressive school administrators fur- 
nish the climate in which teachers can 
do their best for pupils. 
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The emphasis in the school program 
needs to be on developing teacher po- 
tential rather than on a proliferation of 
adjunctive services. When the teacher 
has done her best and deviant behavior 
persists then help outside the classroom 
is needed. Such help may be sought 
from fully qualified therapeutic per- 
sonnel in the sehool system or from ap- 
propriate community agencies. With- 
out these resources little can be done. 
To reiterate a point previously made, 
schools are ill advised to maintain sub- 
standard counseling and guidance serv- 
ices that are more form than substance 
and primarily serve as recipients of the 
buck ta be passed. If the choice is 
between such substandard services and 
nothing, schools are well advised to 
choose nothing and invest their funds 
in better classroom personnel. 


ORGANIC AND “ACCIDENTAL” 
DELINQUENTS 


In addition to the categories of de- 
linquent children already mentioned ref- 
erence should be made to a small num- 
-ber of organic delinquents, children 
whose behavior is due to actual brain 
damage. The school, of course, can 
neither prevent nor treat this type of 
delinquency. Knowledge of its exist- 
ence, however, underlines the impor- 
tance of utilizing the school health pro- 
gram not only in respect to general 
health maintenance of school popula- 
tion, but for special health appraisal of 
children with problems. 

A somewhat dissimilar category is 
that of “accidental” delinquency—chil- 
dren behaving in a fashion normal to 
their development but contrary to our 
all-inclusive state statutes defining de- 
linquency. Teachers and others who 
are overzealous sometimes enmesh such 
children in the machinery designed for 
the genuine delinquent. 5 

Such youngsters may actually receive 


a push toward delinquency as their self-` 
concept comes to be that of a delin- 
quent. Teachers and others who deal 
with the young need to have a good 
working knowledge of the flexible limits 
of normality at different stages of child 
development. This is particularly true 
in reference to sex behavior. Because 
of the emotional overtones surrounding 
sexual behavior, great harm can be done 
by teachers who because of their own 
standards, beliefs, or upbringing see pa- 
thology where none exists. School per- 
sonnel need to understand and accept 
the fact that one does not have “to do 
something” about everything. Many in- 
cidents of apparent misbehavior are best 
overlooked and quickly forgotten. 


TEHE SCHOOL AND OFFICIAL AGENCIES 


Bovet in his World Health Organiza- 
tion pamphlet noted the evidence for 
the syndromes discussed and went on 
to point out what he terms “a secondary 
homogeneity” amongst delinquent chil- 
dren. He pointed out that all delin- 
quents coming to the attention of the 
official agency have experienced a com- 
mon psychological impact engèndered 
by two factors: (1) Society has called 
them on the carpet because of their own - 
behavior, not because somebody did 
something to them. This alters the 
public attitude towards them and alters 
their own concept of self; with rebel- 
lious children it may well engender 
greater hostility and cause heightened. 
delinquency. (2) The official agencies 
that treat them have an element of au- 
thority, and implicit in their treatment 
is the threat of more severe conse- 
quences if the child does not conform. 
This is almost always true regardless of 
the language of treatment that may 
overlay these more severe consequences. 

8L, Bovet, Psychiatric Aspects of Juvenile 
Delinquency. Geneva, Switzerland: World 
Health Organization, 1951. 
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This, of course, does not mean that the 
official agencies have no role in treat- 
ment, for, as has been indicated, certain 
children need precisely the type of treat- 
ment offered by the official agency. 

“It does mean that schools must de- 
velop close working relations with po- 
lice, juvenile courts, and institutions for 
delinquents. Special efforts need to be 
made to reincorporate into the school 
community youngsters who have had 
contact with these official agencies, lest 
they see themselves as segregated and 
rejected, and continue to strike out at 
that which rejects them. 


DELINQUENCY IN SUBURBAN LIFE 


One of the most recent and most sig- 
nificant studies of delinquency demon- 
‘strated that the essence of the failure 
of communities to induce social con- 
formity arises from the prevalence of 
intergroup conflict which works against 
the development of the spirit of to- 
getherness.” It has been demonstrated 
that those things commonly associated 
with delinquency, such as poor hous- 
ing, poverty, and the like, do not neces- 
sarily cause delinquency if there is a 
collective strength among persons bur- 
dened by such problems, with that 
strength engendering positive group 
feeling. 

Such studies make it possible to see 
how the so-called “better” communities 
constructed virtually overnight on yes- 
terday’s cornfields without community 

-services or tradition may be limited in 
their capacity to promote acceptable so- 
cial behavior. Because each family 
comes to such a new development sepa- 
rately, removed from contacts with kin 
or the sense of tradition that charac- 
terizes older communities, the lack of 
the spirit of togetherness may lead to 
delinquency bred of exclusion from the 

9 Bernard Lander, Toward an Understand- 


ing of Juvenile Delinquency New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1954. 


community of a kind comparable to that 
produced by the slums. -< 

In such communities, these so-called 
better communities, teen-agers faced 
with problems of draft and military 
service find little support from adults, 
who are essentially uninterested in the 
basic cause for which the youngsters 
are asked to sacrifice. ~Lacking the re- 
ward of social advancement for good 
behavior and seeing the future as cloudy 
and problematical, such teen-agers may 
well band together in groups similar to 
the slum gang, with their own dress, 
their own language, and their own code 
of moral behavior quite different from 
the code to which the adults in the com- 
munity give at least lip service. 

With this type of suburban social de- 
linquency schools cannot cope unless 
they are ready to act as centers of com- 
munity mobilization. 

Schools having contact with practi- 
cally all children and their parents can 
bring citizens to an awareness of youth’s 
needs and can stimulate the develop- 
ment of civic programs of study and 
action to meet those needs. To accom- 
plish this task requires the leadership 
of a farseeing and courageous school ad- 
ministrator. The needs with which we 
are concerned Include those which must 
be met through the schools as well as 
those which must be met through other 
community agencies, programs, and 
services. The school which attempts to 
give over-all vigorous community lead- 
ership, therefore, runs the risk of an- 
tagonizing many vested interests. 

Nevertheless, the sum total of what 
we know about delinquency today 
makes it plain that it is a problem 
which cannot be solved short of a ma- 
jor effort to reintegrate the community 
around a positive concern of its mem- 
bers each for the other. While such an 
effort must have specific goals in terms 
of improved programs and services, its 
major import is in the process of adult 
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leadership rather than in the specific 
goals. Out of such a process comes the 
community which cares and, because 
it cares, does not isolate young people, 
inducing a reaction of hostility against 
authority. The state of our public 
school system in most communities is 
ample evidence of a community that 
does not care enough to support pro- 
grams concerned with the conservation 
of human values. In a community thus 
marked by materialistic values, young 
people, lacking the nourishment of posi- 


tive group identity, are prone to act 
against the group. 

By giving all-out leadership to citi- 
zen study-action programs to meet the 
needs of young people, the school be- 
gins to provide the necessary base of 
support for necessary programs and 
services. More important, however, it 
makes a contribution toward the crea- 
tion of a social, ethical, and moral cli- 
mate within the community in which 
delinquency and kindred ills will not 
flourish. i 
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Occupational Education in the Schools 


By Writiam P. Loomis and Louise Moore 


OST of the activities covered in 

this report concerning placement 
and follow-up are based upon opera- 
tions of the schools in the field of trade 
and industrial education, which includes 
training for employment in manufactur- 
ing, construction, technical, and service 
occupations. However, many of those 
persons in public school systems who 
have responsibility for youths entering 
industrial occupations also assist youths 
who wish to enter other types of pccu- 
pations. 


CHOOSING AND ENTERING EMPLOY- 
MENT—CURRENT DIFFICULTIES 


The experience of a young person in 
selecting and entering employment to- 
day is a far cry from that of a boy or 
girl fifty or even twenty-five years ago. 
The present greater variety of employ- 
ing establishments and of types of work 
available, legal requirements for em- 
ployment, and the need for some evi- 
dence of specific abilities to obtain most 
desirable jobs seem like a maze and a 
barrier to the: average young person. 
Especially is this true when, as in many 
instances, immediate relatives or friends 
do not or cannot offer, or have sufficient 
information to recommend as desirable, 
specific kinds of work opportunities. 

Other factors contributing to the prob- 
lems that face young people of today in 
selecting and obtaining~a suitable career 
in certain localities include the desire of 
many rural youths to go to the city 
where greater opportunity is thought to 
exist; rapid changes in employment re- 
quirements due to new methods of work 
and new machines and devices; disloca- 
tion of industry resulting in an over- 
supply of labor in some areas; and the 
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fact that pre-employment or apprentice 
training and technical knowledge are 
required to qualify for many of the 
most desirable jobs in industry and the 
personal service field. 


Pusric SCHOOL PREPARATION 
FOR PLACEMENT 


Youth employment problems have 
brought about several significant changes 
and additions to public school services. 
It is obviously difficult to provide place- 
ment services for young people if they 
leave school without information or ex- 
perience upon which to base their choice 
of occupation and upon which the school 
can recommend them for employment. 
To provide this foundation, many schools 
conduct the following activities and 
services: 

Practical arts courses are provided in 
junior and senior high schools cover- 
ing general career areas, such as com- 
mercial, homemaking, and industrial. 
Among the purposes of these courses is 
the development of appreciation of the 
types and standards of work in these 
fields. They are not of great impor- 
tance as a specific preparation for actual 
employment but are of considerable 
value from the standpoint of vocational 
guidance. For example, an industrial 
arts course may include elementary 
experiences in metalworking, electrical 
work, automobile work, and woodwork- 
ing. 

Guidance services for youth are also . 
provided in junior and senior high 
schools and include attention to the se- 
lection of courses that provide a foun- 
dation for adult life, keeping in mind 
both cultural and economic needs. 

In the junior high school, vocational 
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guidance may begin with the desire of 
the average youth of that age to engage 
in useful activities. Success at and 
consequent attraction to certain types 
of work during these experiences may 
have considerable influence upon future 
selection of an occupation, and on em- 
ployment. 

When the boy or girl is faced with the 
necessity of choosing a definite occupa- 
tional aim, a course in occupations is 
often available. The characteristics and 
requirements of a variety of occupations 
are covered in these courses. Supple- 
menting such courses aré visits to in- 
dustries and business establishments in 
the community. Informative talks by 
prominent local employers and by rep- 
resentatives of the local public employ- 
ment service are often arranged. These 
talks deal with general and specific fac- 
tors that have to do with work op- 
portunities, obtaining employment, and 
ways to be successful and obtain ad- 
vancement. 

During this career-decision period, 
the school guidance counselor has re- 
sponsibility for work with the indi- 
vidual youth. The counselor’s success 
depends largely upon his ability to gain 
the confidence of the youth and to pro- 
vide sound and realistic advice and in- 
formation. 

Vocational preparatory courses are of- 
fered in many senior high schools and 
special vocational high schools. These 
courses include commercial work, home- 
making, and industrial work in skilled 
occupations; courses in agriculture are 
fairly common in high schools serving 
rural areas. The commercial and in- 
dustrial courses are steppingstones to 
employment in wage-earning occupa- 
tions. Ages of entrance into these 
courses vary from fourteen to sixteen 
years, and the length of full-time courses 
in school ranges from one to four years, 
with a considerable portion of the school 
time given over to occupational prepa- 


ration through practical work in shops 
or laboratories that prepares for em- 
ployment in occupations available in 
the locality. Determination of the types 
of occupations to be included in the 


. program is usually made in co-opera~- 


tion with employers, labor organiza- 
tions, and the local Employment Se- 
curity Office. 


STUDENT’S SELECTION OF AN 
OCCUPATION 


Enrollment in a vocational course re- 
quires a decision on the part of the 
youth with respect to the choice of a 
specific occupation. Prior to final de- 
cision, considerable attention is given to 
the adaptability of the youth to the re- 
quirements of the job. In one school 
system it was recently noted that the 
selection of courses is preceded by test- 
ing for mechanical or clerical aptitudes, 
mental ability, and achievement levels 
in reading and arithmetic. 

In connection with counseling that 
precedes selection of an occupation, con- 
siderable weight is given to the occupa- 
tional interests, attitudes, and previous 
school record of the youth. It has been 
found that a youth who is not inter- 
ested in occupational preparation while 
in school, or whose abilities are not 
adapted to the requirements of the work 
done in the occupation, seldom succeeds 
either in school or after employment. 

As an additional safeguard to occu- 
pational adaptability, a youth who en- 
rolls for preparatory training in a school 
and whose achievement is not satisfac- 
tory after a fair trial period, is encour- 
aged to enroll in another course more 
suitable to his interests, abilities, and 
aptitudés. In this connection, it should 
be pointed out that the shop, labora- 
tory, and classroom teachers are an im- 
portant element in‘the adjustment of 
high school students to the types of 
work in which they will be most likely 
to succeed. When the solution to prob- 
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lems of adjustment is sough:, teachers 
confer together as a group, and with 
the counselors and youth individually. 
The guidance counselor may initiate or 
stimulate consideration of ycuth prob- 
lems and serve as a central figure in the 
adjustment process, but he must have 
the co-operation and assistance of the 
teachers who have daily cortact with 
the youth. 


PLACEMENT OF YOUTHS IN Joss 


Under this heading, the report will be 
based largely upon methods of place- 
ment of-youths who have been enrolléd 
in high school vocational courses relat- 
ing to employment in trades and in 
technical and service occupations. It 
can be assumed, however, that there 
may be much common ground with vo- 
cational courses in other fields. Place- 
ment of students who have been en- 
rolled in college preparatory courses, or 
in other courses having no particular 
occupational objective, preserts prob- 
lems and requires methods that will not 
be specifically discussed here. 

There are two types of vocational 
programs in which placement of youths 
in jobs is essential: 

1. Part-time co-operative frograms. 
In these programs, youths are trained 
for full-time employment in specific jobs 
after leaving school through part-time 
employment in those jobs while still in 
school. The part-time emplorment is 
confined to occupations that offer a real 
opportunity for training in job skills 
and for advancement. 

In these programs, the student worker 
alternates between school and planned 
work experiences under the direction of 
the employer. Alternation between 
school and work may be on a half-day, 
weekly, or other suitable equal time 
basis. The youths usually work in pairs 
for one employer, although this is not 
a requirement if the assignment of one 
- youth is satisfactory to the employer. 


e 


These programs usually begin in the 
eleventh or twelfth grade when the 
student worker is at least sixteen years 
old. The youth is paid current mini- 
mum wages by the employer during his 
working time. During the school pe- 
riod, he receives some technical and 
other instruction related to his work 
while employed, as well as instruction 
in other subjects usually required for 
high school graduation. 

The youths in co-operative programs 
are always under the supervision of a 
co-ordinator, who may also teach sub- 
jects related to the occupation or occu- 
pations in which they are employed. A 
most important. and invariable responsi- 
bility of the co-ordinator of these pro- 
grams is to visit the youth while at 
work, interview the employer and im- 
mediate supervisor, obtain information 
on the student worker’s progress on the 
job, and determine what should be par- 
ticularly emphasized in the related tech- 
nical and other instruction in school. 
Much attention is also given to the 
youth’s job adjustment in the initial 
period of the program. 

There is always an agreement be- 
tween the school and the employer as 
to alternation between schoo! and work, 
on-the-job experiences to be covered 
during the program, and the compensa- 
tion to be paid by the employer. The 
employer is also familiar with the 
youth’s school program. 

Part-time co-operative programs may 
be conducted following preliminary vo- 
cational preparatory courses. Some pro- 
grams are planned to admit qualified 
youths from any course in the high 
school who have determined that they 
desire this type of specific training. It 
is preferable that all youths who enroll 
in these programs have had, through in- 
dustrial arts courses, at least a rather 
good sampling of types of work. 

Placement of youths enrolled in part- 
time co-operative courses is arranged by 
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the co-ordinator, with assistance from 
one or more of the following agencies 
or groups outside of the school organi- 
zation: . 

Local public employment service. The 
youths register with the local office and 
are tested for job adaptability. The 
school is notified of employers who may 
be willing to co-operate and the types 
of work available. 

Advisory committees for trades or 
- occupations. Advisory committees are 
made up of employers and selected 
members of labor organizations repre- 
senting specific occupations. They are 
a valuable adjunct in the placement of 
youths in these programs. 

Individual employers. Since the school 
co-ordinator makes frequent contacts 
with employers, new opportunities for 
placing additional youths are discov- 
ered. 

Labor organizations. Craft unions 
that maintain “hiring halls” are of con- 
siderable value in making placements 
in these occupations. 

2. Vocational trade preparatory 
courses. ‘The operation of vocational 
preparatory full-time school programs 
and the selection and adjustment of 
youths who are enrolled in such courses 
have been described previously. 

In the trade and industrial prepara- 
tory program, the placement of youths 
after training is considered essential to 
the operation and success of the pro- 
gram. The reason for this is that if a 
youth spends a large part of his time in 
school preparing to enter a specific oc- 
cupation, he should expect to obtain 
employment in this occupation or in an 
occupation very closely related to it. 

If a large percentage of graduates go 
into other occupations, it may be con- 
cluded that one or more of the fol- 
lowing conditions exist: provision for 
proper placement has been inadequate; 
there is not sufficient opportunity for 
employment in the occupations for 


which the youths are being trained; 
or employers have discovered that the 
school training is not of high quality. 
Under any of these conditions, expendi- 
ture of public education funds for a 
continuance of the training program 
cannot be justified. 

Youths for whom placement assist- 
ance should be provided by the school 
fall into two categories: youths who 
leave school before completing the full 
course; youths who complete the full 
course and graduate, usually with a 
high school diploma. 

Those who do not complete the full 
trade preparatory course, for one rea- 
son or another, may be able to obtain 
employment in a type of work to which 
their school training has a positive cor- 
relation. This is especially true if the 
student is assisted by the school in ob- 
taining employment. Original placement 
of these youths, if in jobs related to the 
school training, is usually in semiskilled 
jobs that in themselves are not consid- 
ered as desirable as all-around skilled 
occupations. However, the principal 
long-range limitations with respect to 
ultimate success depend largely upon 
the youth himself—his ambition and 
his inherent capacity. 

Youths who graduate from prepara- 
tory courses usually obtain employment 
as advanced learners, and the school 
training is followed by full-time work 
that provides training or seasoning on 
the job. For the skilled trades, the 
training period after high school is usu- 
ally recognized as apprenticeship, which 
is an organized training system that as- 
sures a rounding out of skills in the 
various operations and techniques un- 
der actual working conditions. Post 
high school training for graduates from 
preparatory courses for technical and 
service occupations is not always or- 
ganized as apprenticeship. Some tech- 
nical course graduates, such as engi- 
neering technicians and mechanical or 
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chemical laboratory assistants, enter the 
occupations at existing pay scales for 
beginners and advance as their skill and 
competence increase through their daily 
work experiences. 


PLACEMENT TECHNIQUES 


Methods of placement and assistance 
from agencies outside of the school or- 
ganization vary with almost every local 
school program. The following is a 
composite of the various methods used: 

Registration with the local public em- 
ployment service, with an indication of 
the type of work desired and the ap- 
proximate date when employment can 
be accepted, may be required of the 
youth ‘some time before leaving school. 
Qualified youths are referred to open- 
ings as they come to the attention of 
the local office. 

Teachers of the shop or laboratory 
subjects in the school keep in close 
touch with plants and establishments 
that employ workers in their special 
fields, and recommend those youths who 
will be available and competent for 
jobs that come to their attention. 

Special school-industry co-ordinators, 
employed by the school, or in smaller 
school districts the supervisor of the 
program, through their constant con- 
tacts with employers, gain knowledge of 
job openings and, through proper chan- 
nels, see that qualified youths apply. 

The school guidance department main- 
tains a file of eligibles by type of job 
for which qualified and serves as a 
clearinghouse for requests coming into 
the school. Such requests and recom- 
mendations are always cleared with in- 
terested teachers and co-ordinators. 

Trade advisory committee members 
provide a means of general information 
to employers with respect to types of 
beginning workers available from the 
school, and they frequently assist di- 
rectly in the placement of workers. 

Employers who have had satisfactory 


service from former students in the 
school call upon the school when they 
need new employees with specific skills 
and knowledge. : 

Youths are encouraged to obtain work 
with prospective employers in the sum- 
mer months during the course, thus 
making personal contacts with employ- 
ers prior to’ graduation. 

It is not to be assumed that all 
youths need assistance in obtaining 
employment, or that the placement of - 
youths who complete trade preparatory 
programs is always a problem for the 
school. Many youths, on their own 
initiative, select the places where they 
wish to work and obtain assurance of 
employment long before they graduate. 
Likewise, many schools maintain such 
close relations with the employing in- 
dustries and are known to have such 
high standards of preparation that most 
or all of those who will graduate have 
been interviewed and promised employ- 
ment long before the end of their last 
school term. Frequently, the demand 
for these new workers is so persistent 
that youths are permitted to gq to work 
for their employer, either on a part- 
time or full-time basis, in April or May 
immediately preceding graduation. 


AFTER-EMPLOYMENT FOLLOW-UP 


A carefully planned and well-organ- 
ized follow-up program adds much to 
the effectiveness of a school’s trade 
preparatory courses. Too many schools 
neglect this important service. The ef- 
fectiveness of a program of this kind is 
indicated when the school management 
and teachers keep in touch with former 
students and maintain the interest and 
support of leaders and workers in the 
local industries who got their start 
through the school program. 

Many schools and community-wide 
trade and industrial education programs 
do keep in touch with former students 
and with the industries that employ 
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them. The various methods used in 
follow-up include: 

Apprenticeship after graduation fos- 
ters continued contact of the school with 
former students during the years they 
attend related instruction classes. 

The birthday-card method of annual 
follow-up is used by some schools. This 
always includes an appropriate greet- 


ing, possibly an invitation to visit the - 


school, and information is requested 
about place of employment, progress in 
the occupation, and so forth. 

Periodical or occasional follow-up by 
the double postcard method contains a 
friendly greeting from the school and 
requests information on a form printed 
on the return card. The information 
requested will vary, but it nearly al- 
ways covers employment status of the 
recipient, and in some cases asks for 
suggestions on improvement of the in- 
struction offered by the school, and on 
types of adult extension training that 
might be beneficial to him or to others. 

Surveys of graduates and employers, 
of graduates through questionnaires are 
sometimes used for special purposes. 


These purposes always have to do with 
matters pertaining to the success of for- 
mer students or the improvement of the 
school program. This method is rather 
involved both for the school and the 
respondent. The method is worth while 


‘only if returns are carefully analyzed 


and followed up with appropriate con- 
clusions and actions. 

A request for information from the 
school alumni association, especially 
where the school is strictly vocational 
in nature, usually brings good results. 
Alert school personnel take an interest 
in the activities and membership of 
these organizations. 

Sending each former student of the 
school an announcement of the adult 
evening courses offered by the school is 
a follow-up device the value of which 
is frequently overlooked. When accom- 
panied by „a suitable communication, 
such personal interest is appreciated and 
will tend to keep and maintain con- 
tinued interest in the school on the part 
of the former student. It may also 
increase the enrollment in extension 
courses. 
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Towards Co-ordination in Great Britain: A Survey 


By W. O. Lester SMITH 


DMINISTRATIVE chaos” was a 
phrase much used by reformers at 
the close of the nineteenth century to 
describe the educational landscape. Ir- 
respective of their political sympathies, 
they recognized that constitutional re- 
construction, both at the center and 
locally, was a prerequisite of advance. 
This reconstruction was accomplished 
by two Acts of Parliament, the Board 
of Education Act (1899) and the Edu- 
cation Act (1902); the former dealt 
with administration at the center, the 
` latter provided the system of local ad- 
ministration that, with minor modifica- 
tions, operates today. 

The Board of Education Act estab- 
lished one central department for edu- 
cation in England and Wales, with 
functions and responsibilities previously 
discharged by three separate bodies. 
The Education Act abolished the 2,568 
School Boards, and also the 788 School 
Attendance Committees which had func- 
tioned where there was no School Board, 
and it made the 62 County Councils and 
69 County Borough Councils the local 
education authorities. ` 

Both acts contained concessions and 
compromises which tended to make the 
new organization less orderly than it 
would have been without them. Many 
had hoped for a Ministry of Education 
-and a Minister, but instead Parliament 
created a Board of Education. The ef- 
fect, however, was much the same, for 
the Board, which was composed of the 
chief officers of state, never met through- 
out the forty-five years of its life. But 
the fiction of an active board was al- 
ways retained inspite of the fact that 


“Successive Presidents delighted to de- 
scribe themselves as ‘transient heads of 
a phantom Board,’ and officials exer- 
cised their ingenuity in attributing to 
the Board anthropomorphic qualities. 
Thus the Board was ‘pleased’ or ‘sur- 
prised’; it learned with ‘satisfaction’ or 
‘concern’; it is even alleged to have 
been ‘unable to retain its composure’ at 
some flagrant irregularity.” 1 

No explanation of the government’s 
preference for a “Board” was forthcom- 
ing at the time the act was passed; 
when asked later to account for it, the 
Duke of Devonshire, who steered the 
bill in the House of Lords, said that 
he had forgotten the why and where- 
fore. But it is reasonable-to assume 
that in the laissez-faire mood of that 
time it was deemed better to have a 
board available to check any transient 
president with a tendency to interfere 
and intervene. And certainly that is 
the explanation of the provision in the 
act limiting the function of the Board 
to one of “superintendence” of matters 
relating to education in England and 
Wales. But this definition of its func- 
tions did not prevent the Board from 
usually getting local authorities to do 
what it wanted or from achieving some 
degree of co-ordination throughout the 
country. 

CENTRAL DEPARTMENT AND 
LocaL AUTHORITIES 


The development of the relationship 
between the Board and local authori- 
ties makes an interesting story, in 


1 Education, 1900-1950, Report of Ministry 
of Education for 1950 (London: His Maj- 


presidents functioned without its advice.  esty’s Stationery Office, 1951), p. 2. 
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which personal factors counted for much. 
There were two principal phases. The 
first can be attributed almost entirely 
to the first Permanent Secretary after 
the passing of the 1902 act, Sir Robert 
Morant, a co-ordinator by nature with 
a liking for power and a desire to domi- 
nate. A great administrator of the 
forceful kind, he stretched the limited 
authority of the Board to the utmost, 
and was largely responsible for the na- 
tionwide drive to provide new grammar 
- schools which followed the passing of 
the Education Act of 1902. A re- 
cent Permanent Secretary, Sir Maurice 
Holmes, has described his methods: 


His attitude towards the newly constituted 
Local Education Authorities was far re- 
moved indeed from the spirit of friendly 
cooperation which characterises the present 
relationship between the Ministry and Lo- 
cal Authorities. He knew what he wanted 
done, and by a curious mixture of brow- 
beating and persuasiveness he usually suc- 
ceeded in getting it done.? 


The second phase, which began when 
Morant left the Board of Education in 
1911, has been described as a “progres- 
sive partnership between the Central 
Department, the local education au- 
thorities, and the teachers.”? It has 
had its ups and downs, but it has grown 
into a relationship of genuine friendli- 
ness, the outstanding characteristic of 
the educational service in this country. 
These good relations have, more than 
any other factor, been the mainspring 
of co-ordination, making it a natural 
process based on good sense rather than 
on schemes and procedure. Reference 
will be made later in this article to 
the unevenness of the achievement, but 
considering the Board’s limited pow- 
ers, the degree of co-ordination accom- 
plished has been remarkable. 


2The First Fifty Years (University of Lon- 
don Press, 1947), p. 120. 
3 Education, 1900-1950, p. 1. 


CHECKS TO CO-ORDINATION 


There were, however, three features 
of the Education Act of 1902 which 
checked the progress of co-operation 
and co-ordination. Of these, one was 
an unfortunate compromise designed to 
allay the fierce opposition to the aboli- 
tion of the School Boards. This oppo- 
sition was strong in urban areas that 
were not county boroughs; their repre- 
sentatives objected vehemently to the 
proposal that their schools should be 
administered by the County Councils. 
So Parliament agreed that certain areas 
within the County Council area should 
be allowed to administer elementary 
education only; the areas accorded this 
concession were noncounty boroughs 
with a population of over 10,000 in 
1901, and urban districts with a popu- 
lation of over 20,000 in 1901. Two 
consequences of this compromise were 
regrettable. In the first place, it was 
a mistake to make the census of one 
specified year the determinant of the 
concession. The second consequence 
was more serious; the existence of these 
separate authorities for elementary edu- 
cation blocked the road of advance to- 
wards a reorganization of education into 
primary and secondary stages and to- 
wards the goal of secondary education 
for all. It was not until Mr. Butler had 
the courage in 1944 to end this anomaly 
that the road to universal secondary 
education was opened. 

Another aspect of the Education Act 
of 1902 which made a co-ordinated ad- 
vance difficult was the permissive char- 
acter of the clauses dealing with educa- 
tion other than elementary. Just as 
the laissez-faire temper of that day had 
led Parliament to limit the role of the 
central department to one of “superin- 
tendence,” so it caused the legislature 
to leave the local authorities largely 
free to decide what provision they would 
make for secondary and technical edu- 
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cation. Such freedom encouraged pro- 
gressive authorities to exercise initia- 


tive, undertake developments on a wide - 


scale, and pioneer in particular direc- 
tions. But it also led to wide discrep- 
ancies between one area and another, 
and children born in the territory of an 
authority making good use of its per- 
missive powers had much better op- 
portunities than had those born in areas 
that could with some justice be de- 
scribed as backward. 

The third feature of the Education 


T Act of /1902 that made co-ordination’ 


difficult ‘was connected with the dual 
system. When the foundation of our 
national system were laid by the Edu- 
cation Act of 1870 it was agreed that 
there should be both school board 
schools and voluntary schools within 
the national system. Before 1902 the 
voluntary schools, mostly Church of 
England or Roman Catholic, received 
government maintenance grants and in 
the early days building grants. The 
1902 act not only confirmed the dual 
system but fortified it by providing that 
the voluntary schools, like the council 
schools (as the board schools were now 
called), should be wholly maintained by 
“local rates and national taxes, leaving 
the churches responsible only for ex- 
penditures on structure. This conces- 
sion roused the bitter opposition of the 
Nonconformists, but it was soon found 
that this additional financial aid still 
left the churches unable to provide ac- 
commodation of a standard comparable 
to that in the council schools. Further- 
more, the Hadow Report of 1926, which 
urged the division of elementary educa- 
tion into senior and primary stages, led 
to demands which the churches, unable 
to afford the cost of building and recon- 
ditioning schools, were unable to satisfy. 
Local authorities, when contemplating a 
co-ordinated educational advance, were 
always faced with the prospect that the 
managers of voluntary schools, even if 


willing to co-operate, might find them- 
selves prohibited from doing so because 
they were unable to shoulder the capital 
expenditure involved. This greatly lim- 
ited the programs for reorganization, 
especially in the rural areas where most 
of the voluntary schools were. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


A major weakness of early adminis- 
tration was the absence of a coherent 
system of finance. The state made 
grants to the School Boards and, after . 
1902, to the new local authorities, and 
the first grants to voluntary societies 
were made as far back as 1833. The 
School Boards and, later, the local au- 
thorities levied local rates. But not 
until 1918 was an attempt made to es- 
tablish an organic financial relationship 
between the central government and the 
local authorities. The Education Act of 
that year, for which H. A. L. Fisher was 
responsible, effected a complete reform 
of the system of grants to local authori- 
ties. For the fifty-seven separate grants , 
payable by the Board of Education, 
there was substituted a system of an- 


nual substantive grant related to local 


expenditure and dependent upon the 
maintenance of an efficient system of 
education by the local authority. Un- 
fortunately -there had to be two sub- 
stantive grants, one for elementary and 
one for education above the elementary 
level, because of the existence (already 
referred to) of separate authorities for 
elementary education. The grant for 
elementary education was calculated on 
a formula which took into account the 
number of children in the area, the ex- 
penditure on their elementary educa- 
tion, and the financial capacity of the 
area to meet that expenditure as meas- 
ured by assessable value. The grant 
for education other than elementary was 
calculated at a flat rate of 50 per cent 
of the net local expenditure. 

Today, except for certain special serv- 
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ices such as school meals, the grant pay- 
able by the Ministry of Education to 
local authorities for all their educational 
expenditure (within the province ol that 
Ministry) is based on a formula similar 
to that adopted in 1918 for elementary 
education. The principle followed is 
that of relating the grant—to quote 
words used by Mr. Butler in 1944— 
“to the number of children in the area 
and the capacity of the area to pay for 
their education.” But the point that 
should be stressed is that 


the finance of public education .. . has 
grown from a system of particular—and 
largely unrelated—subsidies to a sysiem of 
joint finance based upon a real partnership 
between the central authority and local 
education authorities. It is, in fact, a story 
. of progress from “contract” to “status” be- 
tween the two in the pursuit of a common 
adventure.* - 


SCOTLAND AND WALES 


In the gradual approach to a unified 
and co-ordinated system of education, 
traditions have been respected and di- 
versity encouraged. Of this regard for 
distinctive tradition Scotland is the out- 
standing example, for although England 
and Scotland have shared one Parlia- 
ment since the Union of 1707, the Scots 
have fully retained their separace edu- 
cational system and traditions, the Sec- 
retary of State for Scotland being re- 
sponsible for the central administration 
of Scottish education. 

Wales, on the other hand, has con- 
formed to the English administrative 
pattern, but since 1907 there has been 
within the Ministry (or, until 1944, the 


Board) a separate Welsh Department’ 


wholly sympathetic to the desire of the 
Welsh people to preserve and enrich 
their national culture and maintain their 
own language. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was the practice of English ad- 


* Education, 1900-1950, p. 32. 


ministrators—Matthew Arnold among 
them—to discourage the use of Welsh 
in schools, but during the present cen- 
tury there has been a complete reversal 
of this policy. The central government 
in its dealings with English counties and 
county boroughs has usually lent a 
sympathetic ear to local points of view, 
and recent experience suggests that co- 
ordination and diversity are not incom- 
patible. 


EDUCATION Act oF -1944 


While the years before World War II 
saw the steady growth of an orderly sys- 
tem, two great obstacles stood in the 
way of effective co-ordination: one the 


restriction imposed by statute on the 


powers of the central authority—the 
Board of Education could still only 
“superintend”-—and the other the in- 
ability of the voluntary schools to find 
money for school construction. The 
Education Act of 1944 removed both of 
these roadblocks. There is now a Min- 
ister with powers of direction and con- 
trol, and by a substantial readjustment 
of the dual system voluntary school 
managers have been enabled and can be 
required to bring their buildings up to 
modern standards. 

The spirit of partnership has survived 
the shift in the balance of power, but 
the Ministry is now indisputably the 
senior partner with a Minister able 
effectively to exercise a co-ordinating 
function. He can settle priorities, im- 
pose minimum requirements, ensure cer- 
tain standards of staffing, and maintain 
a level in the scale of grants and awards 
to students and pupils; can also ensure 
that provision is made for particular 
needs, as, for example, the education of 
handicapped children. All this sounds 
dictatorial, but after more than ten 
years’ experience of the working of the 
act one can say without hesitation that 
no Minister has shown any tendency to 
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gated power, it reports regularly to the 
Council, usually each month. Thus its 
policy is almost automatically co-ordi- 
nated with that of the other commit- 
tees of the Council. Moreover, as one 
of a hierarchy, the Education Officer 
is in constant touch with other lead- 
ing officials—the Clerk of the Council, 
the Treasurer, the Chief Constable, the 
Medical Officer of Health, the Surveyor, 
the Architect, the Librarian, the Parks 
, Superintendent, the Children’s Officer, 
and others. As Dr. Alexander observes, 


In the education service not only the Chief 
Education Officer but also other principal 
officers of the Authority have important 
contributions to make, It is, for example, 
usual for the County or County Borough 
Treasurer to be principal finance officer of 
the Education Committee, and for the 
County or County Borough Architect to be 
architect to the Education Committee.® 


At one time in both central and local 
government there was a tendency for 
departments to work in isolation; to- 
day the tendency is the reverse. It has 
been found, however, that interdepart- 
mentalism has defects no less serious 
than those of isolationism. It can cause 
delay, and lead to procedures and com- 
promises not in the best interests of 
education. 


CO-ORDINATION Is Not ENOUGH 


Our empiricism leads us often to dis- 
regard logic or pattern. For example, 
while youth employment is administered 
- centrally by the Ministry of Labour 
with the help of a representative Ad- 
. visoty Council, its local administration 
is in some areas performed by the edu- 
cation authority and in others by re- 
gional officers of the Ministry of La- 
bour. Of the 181. education authori- 


6 William P. Alexander, Education in Eng- 
land (London: Newnes Educational Publish- 
-ing Company, Ltd., 1953), p. 19. (American 
edition, New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954.) 


ties in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
121 have opted to administer this serv- 
ice; the largest authority, the London 
County Council, operates through nine- 
teen Youth Employment Committees. 
Again, when in 1948 the National 
Health Service was -instituted, it was 
widely believed that as an inevitable 
sequitur the school health service, which 
had for nearly fifty years been a most 
valuable integral feature of the local 
education service, would be absorbed. 


Fortunately [to quote Dr. Alexander], 
greater wisdom prevailed... . The advent 
of the National Health Service therefore 
merely strengthened the school medical 
service, since it made available the whole 
range of medical treatment to the school 
medical service." 


At the close of his History of the 
English People Elie Halévy observes 
that it is difficult to understand us un- 
less you remember that this is essen- 
tially a free country with a vigorous 
group life. Even today with the state 
so active in education, there is a strong 
element of voluntary enterprise, espe- 
cially in adult education, youth work, 
and that educational borderland, com- 
munity centers and village halls. In all 
these spheres the local authority co- 
operates, and with deliberate unobtru- 
siveness seeks to introduce some degree 
of co-ordination. During the last war 
an attempt was made to establish a 
youth service, which was to be a sys- 
tem of partnership between local au- 
thorities and voluntary bodies engaged 
in the provision of youth clubs and 
other projects for youth. It was suc- 
cessfully launched; local authorities 
constituted Youth Committees and ap- 
pointed Youth Organizers, while the 
voluntary bodies themselves established 
at the national level a Standing Con- 
ference of Voluntary Youth Organi- 
zations, which fulfills a co-ordinating 


TOD. cit. supra (note 6), p. 111. 
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function. But during these postwar 
years other urgent needs, particularly 
the building of new schools and the 
creation of a system of universal sec- 
ondary education, have had to recéive 
prior attention; and although there is 
no lack of co-ordinating machinery, 
feeling is growing that the time is ripe 
for another purposeful drive in the in- 
terests of youth. County colleges, in- 
cluded in the Education Act to supply 
continued education for young workers, 
have not yet been established, aná it 
must be admitted that the youth serv- 


ice has in many areas lost some of its 
first ardor, while economic conditions 
and the claims of other services have 
limited the funds available for its de- 
velopment. When the wartime govern- 
ment introduced its scheme for the 
youth service, it was careful to say 
that “coordination is not enough.” ® 
That comment has now almost a pro- 
phetic ring as regards the youth serv- 
ice, and most will agree that in adminis- 
tering education it is a maxim of gen- 
eral significance. 
8 Board of Education Circular, No. 1486. 


W. O. Lester Smith, M A. (Oxon.), LL.D., Rhydymain, Dolgelley, North Wales, was 
professor of sociology of education, University of London (1949-53), chief education 
oficer for Manchester (1931-49), and director of education for the county of Essex 
(1924-31). He is the author of To Whom Do the Schools Belong? (1942), Education in 


Great Britain (1949), and other books. 


Co-ordination in Great Britain: Trends and Issues 


By WILIAM P. ALEXANDER 


T was as recently as 1870 that pro- 

vision was first made in Great Brit- 
ain to create a national system of ele- 
mentary education, under School Boards 
established at local government level for 
that purpose. By the turn of the cen- 
tury that task had been largely com- 
pleted. A growing consciousness that 
for brighter pupils there should be some 
opportunity beyond elementary school 
and, perhaps more important, that a 
more effective instrument was needed 
at local government level Jed to the 
Education Act of 1902, the significant 
terms of which have been discussed at 
some length in the preceding article. 
- The war of 1914-18 gave further im- 
petus to the development of the educa- 
tion service, as indeed wars inevitably 
do, heightening our consciousness of the 
importance of young people. The Act 
of 1918, later consolidated with other 
relevant statutes in the Act of 1921, as- 
signed to local education authorities the 
duty of making further provision for 
education beyond the elementary school, 
and also expanded the scope of their 
work to include aid for recreational and 
social activities of young people. So 
the pattern grew in scope until the war 
of 1939, This tragedy in world affairs 
created a new atmosphere, in which 
there was a deep consciousness that the 
war would be won not by rich nor poor, 
not by country nor town, but by all, 
each contributing according to his ca- 
pacity. In that setting, the Education 
Act of 1944 was born. Here was a 
statute embracing education from the 
earliest age into adult life and giving 
local education authorities powers and 
duties of an extremely wide nature. 
Their task was, in fact, to secure the 
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education of all the people in their 
areas, and for this purpose education 
was conceived as the development of 
the individual according to age, ability, 
and aptitude. This was, indeed, a new 
concept; of its translation into actu- 
ality the local education authority was 
to be the effective co-ordinating instru- 
ment, bringing together all those who 
were concerned with the welfare of chil- 
dren and young people. 

According to the present organiza- 
tion of the education service in Brit- 
ain, the central government, through 
the Ministry of Education (in Scotland, 
the Secretary of State for- Scotland), 
is concerned with national policy; the 
local education authorities, comprising 
County Councils and County Borough 
Councils, are responsible for the im- 
plementation of that policy; and the 
teaching profession is very largely re- 
sponsible for matters of curriculum and 
method in the school. The powers of 
the education service include provision 
for health, through the school medical 
service, and for the general welfare of 
children, including the provision of cloth- 
ing, school meals, or other things neces- 
sary to ensure the children’s benefiting 
fully from education. Also included is 
provision for youth in its recreational or 
leisure time. j 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
CONCERNED WITH YOUTH 


At central government level there 
are several departments concerned with 
services affecting children and young 
people. The Ministry of Agriculture 
retains powers relating to agricultural 
education; the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service still has powers re- 
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lating to employment of young people; 
and the Home Secretary and Home 
Office have responsibility for children or 
young people who become delinquent. 
In this situation there has been a de- 
mand for closer co-ordination at cen- 
tral government level in order to secure 
effective operation at local government 
level. Let us look for a moment at 
what has so far been achieved. 


Ministry of Agriculture 


In agricultural education there is an 
ever growing tendency for the Ministry 
of Agriculture to act in consultation and 
co-operation with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, in order that the local education 
authority, which covers agricultural edu- 
cation as part of its general duties, may 
act effectively. Thus we find officers 
of the Ministry of Education acting in 
- an inspectorial capacity for agricultural 
education as well as for other forms of 
further education. But the effective co- 
ordinating instrument in this case is the 
local education authority, under whose 
care agricultural education is treated as 
a natural part of the pattern of educa- 
tion. 


National Healih Service 


In the health service the problem has 
been dealt with more effectively. The 
creation of a National Health Service 
had full regard to the fact that under 
the Education Act it was the duty of 
local education authorities to provide or 
secure the provision of a full system of 
medical inspection and treatment, with- 
out charge, for all children and young 
people on the registers of educational es- 
tablishments. The school medical serv- 
ice is therefore part of the education 
service and to a large extent carries the 
responsibility of looking after the health 
of children. The child is at home, of 
course, as well as at school and has a 
full right to the facilities of the Na- 
tional Health Service whenever these 


may be required. Co-ordination at the 
local authority level is secure in the 
fact that the local authority Medical 
Officer of Health is as a general rule 
also the Principal School Medical Off- 
cer and in collaboration with the Chief 
Education Officer secures the effective 
co-ordination of general medical prac- 
tice with the school medical service. 


Ministry of Labour 


In the sphere of employment the 
Ministry of Labour joins with the Min- 
istry of Education in a body called the 
Central Youth Employment Executive, 
which is charged with all matters per- 
taining to the employment of young 
people. The local education authority 
is given the opportunity to be respon- 
sible at local level for the youth em- 
ployment service and in 90 per cent 
of the cases exercises that option. In 
the other cases the Ministry of Labour 
makes direct provision. The general 
pattern is one in which the local educa- 
tion authority is the responsible au- 
thority for youth employment and ap- 
points an officer and staff charged with 
these duties. Government aid is se- 
cured through the Central Youth Em- 
ployment Executive, in which both the 
Ministry of Education and the Min- 
istry of Labour are represented. 


Home Secretary 


Finally, let us turn to the responsi- 
bilities of the Home Secretary relating 
to children and young people who are 
delinquent. Remand homes and ap- 
proved schools were in many cases con- 
trolled by the local education authority 
acting for the local authority as such. 
Recently the government reviewed this 
problem of children and young people 
under need of care and protection or 
guilty of offenses before the courts. 
After considerable debate it was decided 
to retain the responsibility for these chil- 
dren in the hands of the Home Office in 
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its Children’s Department, and to cre- 
ate at local authority level a children’s 
welfare department deliberately designed 
to be independent of the education au- 
thority as such, in order to ensure its 
acting, so to speak, in a parental ca- 
pacity and using the services of the edu- 
cation department as other parents did. 
In particular, however, the responsi- 
bility for remand homes and approved 
schools passed to the hands of the Chil- 
dren’s Committees. It is only fair to 
add that many of those concerned with 
the education service took the view that 
it would have been better to entrust 
this responsibility to the local education 
authority as such and to the Ministry 
of Education at government level. The 
arrangements work well, but again it is 
to be noted that the effective co-ordinat- 
ing instrument is the local authority, 
which is the authority both for educa- 
tion and for children’s welfare as de- 
fined under the statutes of the Home 
Secretary. 


TEE LOCAL AUTHORITY 


It will be recognized, therefore, -that 
in this total pattern the local authority 
(the County Council and the County 
Borough Council) is the most impor- 
tant single instrument in the co-ordina- 
tion of all services which affect children 
and young people. It exercises powers 

for education and for children’s welfare 
‘and acts as a police authority, a li- 
brary authority, and a health authority, 
bringing together on the one hand what- 
ever government departments may be 
involved and on the other whatever 
voluntary agencies may be operative in 
the area. A 

For this reason it will perhaps be 
helpful to look more closely at the re- 
lation between the local authority and 
the central authority, particularly as re- 
gards the education services and their 
significance in the total local authority 
pattern. First it should be made clear 


that education is by far the most im- 
portant service of the local authority, 
involving at least half of its total ex- 
penditure for all purposes and in many 
cases a substantially higher proportion. 
In the education service the local au- 
thority has responsibility for all execu- 
tive action: it builds schools, technical 
colleges, colleges for training teachers, 
schools for handicapped children, youth 
centers, medical clinics, and so on; it 
employs teachers and all other staff 
members. (At present, in the employ- 
ment of a local education authority for 
every teacher there is also at least one 
other person, engaged in work such as 
the school medical service or the serving 
of school meals.) 


Financial responsibility 


In the education service the local au- 
thority on the average accepts finan- 
cial responsibility for 40 per cent of the 
expense and the central government, 
through the Ministry of Education, for 
60 per cent. This financial relation- 
ship is of the highest importance. It 
may be argued that in any service only 
when one partner accepts a substantial 
financial responsibility can it properly 
be trusted to make decisions involving 
the other partner. At the present time 
in a total appropriation of the order of 
£400,000 per annum the local authori- 
ties accept about £150,000, which they 
raise from local resources by what is es- 
sentially a property tax. 


National associations 


It is clear that 146 local education 
authorities in England and Wales, if 
they are to be effective co-ordinating 
instruments, must be in a position not 
merely to act in their own areas but to 
negotiate and reach agreements at na- 
tional level. To that end there are na- 
tional associations of local authorities, 
which must be regarded as an impor- 
tant part of the co-ordinating pattern. 
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The Association of Education Commit- 
tees is a body in which the membership 
includes the Education Committees of 
all local education authorities in Eng- 
land and Wales, with the exception of 
the London County Council, which acts 
directly with the government depart- 
ments concerned in these as in all other 
matters. The County Councils Asso- 
ciation represents the Councils of the 
county authorities and is concerned with 
all matters with which they are con- 
cerned. The Association of Munici- 
pal Corporations acts similarly for the 
county boroughs. ‘These associations 
jointly and severally undertake negotia- 
tions with the central government or 
with bodies of employees on salaries 
and conditions of service and act as the 
co-ordinating instruments for local gov- 
ernment. If, for example, there is any 
legislation or administrative action pro- 
posed by the government which will 
affect local authorities in their relations 
with children and young people, the as- 
sociations will be brought into consulta- 
tion and as a general rule government 
action will be taken not merely after 
consultation with the associations of lo- 
cal authorities but in agreement with 
them. 

In similar manner, employees of local 
authorities organized at national level 
are in constant consultation and nego- 
tiation with the associations on matters 
affecting their membership. For exam- 
ple, the National Union of Teachers, 
representing the teaching profession, is 
in continuous consultation with the As- 
sociation of Education Committees, and 
in certain matters, as for example the 
salaries of teachers, the national body 
responsible in this field—the Burnham 
Committee—represents on the one side 
the national associations of teachers and 
on the other the national associations of 
local authorities. The decisions of the 
Committee are submitted to the Minis- 
ter of Education, who may accept or re- 


ject but may not amend them. Since 
the establishment of the Burnham Com- 
mittee thirty-five years ago its reports 
have always been accepted by the gov- 
ernment; after acceptance the Minister 
makes an Order under which the ap- 
proved salaries of teachers must be 
paid by all local education authorities. 
It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
regard the associations of local authori- 
ties as an important instrument of co- 
ordination not only between education 
and other governmental services apper- 
taining to children and young people 
but in all matters which affect chil- 
dren and young people, for they are 
in constant consultation with national 
bodies representing voluntary organiza- 
tions, with national organizations of the 
churches, and with national organiza- 
tions of employees, as well as with the 
government departments concerned. 


`, 


PRESENT TREND IN CO-ORDINATION 


In summarizing the present trend in 
co-ordination, therefore, it is perhaps 
fair to say that the main instrument of 
co-ordination, as far as legislation for 
these children and young people is con- 
cerned, is the local authority, and the 
essential instrument securing the closest 
co-operation of central and local gov- 
ernment is effective associations of local 
authorities. It should be added that 
the tendency over the years has been to 
strengthen and broaden the concept of 
education so that at central government 
level the great bulk of work pertaining 
to the welfare of children and young 
people falls within the ambit of the 
Ministry of Education. It would be 
even truer to say that it has been 
brought almost wholly within the ambit 
of the local authority at local govern- 
ment level. 


VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 


This statement must not be inter- 
preted as neglecting the very important 
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part which voluntary organizations play 
in the welfare of children and young 
people. Britain is particularly happy 
in the very great contribution which 
voluntary organizations have made to 


the welfare of the young, and while it - 


may be true that that contribution be- 
comes less important as public authori- 
ties increasingly accept their responsi- 
bilities in these matters, the fact re- 
mains that voluntary organizations still 
play a significant role. It is the local 
authority’s task not merely to provide 
but also to secure the provision of ap- 
propriate services, and in many mat- 
ters, particularly in recreative and wel- 
fare facilities for young people, the 
local authority co-operates with a wide 
range of voluntary organizations, aiding 
them financially and acting as an ef- 
fective co-ordinating instrument. 


FIPTEEN-TO-EIGHTEEN- YEAR-OLDS 


At this stage the reader may well ask 
whether the implication of what has 
been recorded is that all is well in these 
matters in Britain. The answer is in 
` the negative. There are several out- 
standing problems yet to be resolved. 
Perhaps the most important of these 
affects young people. At the present 
time the school-leaving age is fifteen 
years, and the services as they affect 
children up to that age are well co- 
ordinated. But from fifteen to eighteen 
there is a serious gap. The Education 
Act of 1944 included a provision for 
the establishment of county colleges, at 
` which part-time attendance will be com- 
pulsory for all young people up to the 
age of eighteen after they have left 
school. The importance of this provi- 
sion lies in the fact that county college 


students would receive health service . 


and all other welfare services at present 
tied in with the education service in 
schools. 

Unfortunately, this part of the act has 
not yet been implemented, for reasons 


` spiritual. 


which are fairly obvious: the greatly 
increased number of children after the 
war involved a very heavy building 
program, and other educational reforms 
that took precedence over the estab- 
lishment of county colleges together 
with the building program have created 
a situation which makes it impracticable 
to tackle this provision until about 1960. 
There is, however, high hope that in 
the early 1960’s county colleges will 
be established. They would constitute 
without doubt a most effective co-ordi- 
nating instrument for services to young 
people, enabling all youngsters up to 
the age of eighteen to have not only the 
continued benefit of regular contact with 
the education services but also effec- 
tive medical inspection and treatment. 
They would, furthermore, enable all the 
voluntary organizations concerned with 
young people to work in even closer col- 
laboration with the local education au- 
thorities than they do at present. Until 
these colleges are provided there is 
probably no really effective solution to 
some of the problems of youth welfare. 


AN INCLUSIVE AND FLEXIBLE SYSTEM 


It is to be noted, too, that co-ordina- 
tion at central government level would 
undoubtedly be strengthened if some of 
the powers vested in the Ministry of 
Agriculture and in the Home Office’ 
were vested instead in the Ministry of 
Education, and such a transfer would 
seem to be in accord with the trend of 
the last few decades. The concept of 
the education service has been consist- 
ently broadening in scope to include not 
merely the instruction of children and 
young people but all aspects of their 
welfare—physical, mental, moral, and 
In this pattern Britain be- 
lieves that it is essential to maintain 
the basic principle of distribution of 
power. National policy rests with the 
central government; executive responsi- 
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bility with the local authority, and both 
are concerned to secure within the edu- 
cation service freedom of action to the 
teaching profession in matters of con- 
tent and curriculum. In this way the 
diverse needs of different areas can be 
effectively met, while at the same time, 
through national organizations of local 


secured where it is necessary and desir- 
able. It is perhaps not unfair to sug- 
gest that Britain has made a good deal 
of progress in achieving a system at 
once flexible enough to meet the diverse 
needs of individuals properly and at the 
same time closely enough co-ordinated 
to ensure corporate action by agreement 


at national level wherever such action 
is necessary. 


authorities, teachers, and voluntary or- 
ganizations, uniformity of action can be 
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Liverpool: A Case Study in Co-ordination 
By H. S. Macnay * 


HE county borough system, accord- 
_& ing to which a single council is re- 
sponsible for all services coming within 
the province of local government inside 
the boundary of the town in question, 
is highly conducive to proper co-ordi- 
nation between the various local gov- 
ernment services. Co-ordination is, of 
course, effective in the counties also, 
where there is a two-tier system of 
local government, but more elaborate 
arrangements to bring it about are usu- 
ally necessary. 

Co-ordination of services is, however, 
not the only virtue to be expected of a 
system of local government, and there 
have always been advocatés of the sys- 
tem of ad hoc elected bodies responsible 
for education, which prevailed in Eng- 
land from 1870 to 1902 and in Scot- 
land until considerably later. These 
advocates have argued that an elected 
‘body, responsible to an electorate for 
education alone, is more likely to de- 
velop the education service vigorously 
and with enthusiasm, and to find the 
time to acquire an intimate knowledge 
of the system of education for which it 
is responsible, than a County Borough 
Council to which education is one among 
many responsibilities. There is unques- 
tionably much force in this view, and it 
may well be that in some areas the 
School Boards, had they been continued 
in existence, would have achieved more 


* In the preparation of this article I am 
deeply indebted to my friend and colleague 
Mr. C. P. R. Clarke, M.A., B-Litt(Oxford), 
Deputy Director of Education, Liverpool, for 
his assistance, and to my friends and col- 
leagues Mr. Thomas Alker, LLM., Town 
Clerk of Liverpool, and Mr. J. G. Murray, 
Assistant Town Clerk, Liverpool, for their 
advice. 


than did the County Borough and County 
Councils. 

This view, however, is a sectional one, 
and it is difficult to deny the validity 
of the argument that in each local gov- 
ernment area there should be one body 
capable of taking an over-all view of 
the comparative needs of all the local 
government services and attempting to 
allocate resources in accordance with 
these needs. The members of such a 
body must assume a heavier responsi- 
bility, but, if they and their advisers 
perform their task well, the town ought 
to be better governed than it would be 
by a group of ad koc boards. 


COMPOSITION OF THE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


A County Borough Council functions 
through standing committees. The mere 
presence of councillors on more than 
one committee is a factor making for 
co-ordination. In Liverpool, the Edu- 
cation Committee contains fifty-three 
members, of whom thirty-four are mem- 
bers of the Council, and nineteen are 
co-opted because of their knowledge 
and experience of education. This year, 
of the thirty-four elected members of 
the Education Committee, ten are also 
members of the Health Committee, nine 
are members of the Libraries, Museums 
and Arts Committee, five are members 
of the Housing Committee, five of the 
Children’s Committee, five of the Es- 


tablishment Committee, four of the 


Highways and Planning Committee, 
four of the Economy~Committee, three 
of the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee, and one of the Parks and 
Gardens Committee. The presence of 
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members of the Education Committee 
on other committees at which particu- 
lar matters of interest to the education 
service are discussed does at least en- 
sure that the point of view of the Edu- 
cation Committee is voiced by persons 
who will usually feel that they have 
some responsibility for it. Too much 
reliance must not be placed on this fac- 


tor, but it has unquestionably proved of , 


value. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG CHIEF OFFICERS 


Similarly, the fact that all the chief 
and subordinate officers are officers of 
a single council is an important factor 
making for co-ordination. The chief 
officers are constantly thrown together. 
In Liverpool, they are required to at- 
tend the monthly meetings of the City 
Council and of some of what may be 
described as its supervisory or regula- 
tory committees. It is natural that a 
spirit of comradeship and partnership 
should develop among them and that 
they should make use of the opportuni- 
ties for meeting thrown in their way to 
discuss and co-ordinate policies. When 
the chief officers set the tone their ex- 
ample is followed at all levels of the 
hierarchy, so that most fruitful co-op- 
eration in detail follows. Of course 
there have been examples.of depart- 
ments of a council which function as if 
they were separate organizations. Such 
anarchy is unusual in County Borough 
Councils and County Councils, but 
would almost certainly be ‘more com- 
mon if there were no single co-ordinat- 
ing authority. 


Co-ORDINATION THROUGH 
REGULATORY Bopres 


It is not enough, however, that 
an organization’s general arrangements 
should be conducive to co-ordination. 
If the organization is to function as a 


streamlined unity, there must be actual 
arrangements for co-ordination, and it - 
must be the business of some commit- 
tee to bring them about. The need for 
such planned co-ordination is accepted 
in greater or lesser degree by nearly all 
Councils, but in Liverpool the detailed 
arrangements for it are exceptionally 
well-developed. 


Finance and General Purposes Commit- 
tee 


The Finance and General Purposes 
Committee of the City Council, which 
includes among its members the chair- 
men of the other major committees, is 
recognized as the senior committee and 
has certain defined supervisory or regu- 
latory powers over the other commit- 
tees. It has, however, no general power 
of supervision over the other commit- 
tees, which report directly to the City ` 
Council except on matters requiring the 
consent of the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee under the Coun- 
cil’s standing orders. Thus any pro- 
posal to incur, for a particular project, 
capital expenditure to be financed by 
loan, or to make a grant to an outside 
organization, requires the approval of 
the Finance and General Purposes Com- 
mittee. Disputes between committees 
are bound to occur occasionally, and 
in such cases the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee is authorized to 
arbitrate. But its main instrument of 
control is its power to advise the City 
Council about the sum of money to be 
voted for the purposes of each commit- 
tee in the annual estimates. Policy 
and finance are inseparable, and each 
committee can develop a policy just in 
so far as the City Council votes it the 
necessary funds. 

In advising the Council on estimates, 
the Finance and General Purposes Com- 
mittee is co-ordinating the annual pro- 
grams of the spending committees and 
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is relating them to the total sum of 
money which it thinks it reasonable to 
call on the ratepayers to pay during the 
year. Co-ordination inevitably amounts 
to an assessment of the relative priori- 
ties of the programs, which must com- 
pete to some extent with each other, 
unless no limit is set to the call on the 
rate. This is the point where acute 
differences of opinion will arise, and 
study of the local press all over the 
country at estimate time always reveals 
examples of tension between the co- 
ordinating Finance Committee and op- 
erational committees wishing to press 
on with their programs at a pace faster 
than the local community, in the opin- 
ion of the Finance Committee, can 
afford. 

As education is now by far the largest 
spending service left to local govern- 
ment, the Education Committees of 
County and County Borough Councils 
are particularly apt to be involved in 
such tensions. In some places ma- 
chinery has been set up to anticipate 
and avoid possible conflict. In Bir- 
mingham, for example, a subcommit- 
tee, composed of representatives of the 
Education and Finance Committees, is 
called annually with ‘the object of 
reaching agreement about reasonable 
proposals before draft estimates are 
submitted to the Education Committee.t 


Establishment Committees 


Most County and County Borough 
Councils have felt the need for co-ordi- 
nating the actions of their various com- 
mittees over the employment of staff, 
and have set up Establishment Com- 
mittees for this purpose. In Liverpool, 
the Education Committee employs, in 
addition to teachers, a staff of adminis- 
trative officers, clerks, caretakers, clean- 
ers, groundsmen, and staff for the prepa- 
ration and service of school meals. Ob- 

1 Education, Vol. 105, No. 2719, p. 417. 


viously, similar servants of the same 
employer should have similar conditions 
of service. Any proposal of the Educa- 
tion Committee relating to the salaries, 
wages, or conditions of service of the 
categories of administrative and general 
staff just outlined requires the consent 
of the Establishment Committee. 

It has become the almost universal 
practice in England and Wales to have 
salaries, wages, and conditions of serv- 
ice of most kinds of staff determined 
by national or regional joint negotiating 
machinery, representative of both em- 
ployers and employed. Questions to be 
decided at local level have then tended 
to become those of interpretation of na- 
tional and regional awards and of grad- 
ing within these awards. Experience 
shows that the views of employing com- 
mittees on such questions can differ 
so widely that it is essential to have 
an Establishment Committee to attempt, 
the difficult task of ensuring fair treat- 
ment for all the Council’s employees. 
In Liverpool, the Education Committee 
alone is responsible to the City Council 
for matters relating to the establish- 
ment of teachers and to the application 
and interpretation of the nationally ne- 
gotiated Burnham scales of salaries for 
teachers. The Establishment Commit- 
tee has no jurisdiction in such matters, 
as the question of co-ordination with 
the activities of the Council’s other 
committees does not arise. 


Liverpool Economy Committee 


The Liverpool City Council has set 
up a third standing committee with su- 
pervisory powers—and in this its prac- 
tice differs from that of most Councils 
—known as the Economy Committee. 
The function of the Economy Com- 
mittee is to scrutinize all projects esti- 
mated to cost more than £1,000. It 
also has the task of examining the capi- 
tal estimates of all spending commit- 
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tees, and has a general duty to promote 
economy throughout the City Council’s 
service. The Economy Committee, like 
the Finance and General Purposes Com- 
mittee, is therefore in a position to re- 
view the major proposals of all com- 
mittees in relation to each other and to 
the capacity of the city to pay for 
them, and can curb anything it may 
choose to regard as a flight of extrava- 
gance on the part of a spending com- 
mittee. 


CO-ORDINATING FUNCTIONS OF 
Town CLERK 


The achievement of co-ordination at 
officer level throughout the City Coun- 
cil’s service is one of the most important 
functions of the Town Clerk (or in a 
county area, the Clerk of the County 
Council), who is the senior chief officer 
of the Council. In Liverpool, the Town 
Clerk is secretary as well as legal ad- 
viser to all committees of the Council. 
This is now the usual practice in Eng- 
lish local government, though there re- 
main a few areas where the Chief Edu- 
cation Officer is secretary to the Educa- 
tion Committee. The Town Clerk, as 
secretary, is responsible for minuting 
the proceedings of all committees, and 
in that capacity he will obviously see 
that each committee is informed of any 
relevant decision of another committee 
or of any relevant argument which is 
taking place or is about to take place in 
another committee. He will also take 
the initiative in calling together chief 
officers on any matter requiring con- 
sultation between them. A number of 
Town Clerks and Clerks of County 
Councils have set up within their 
departments organization-and-methods 
branches for the purpose of advising 
the committees of the City Council or 
their chief officers about the organiza- 
tion of the departments for which they 
are responsible. In this way the Town 


Clerk is able to bring about much co- 
ordination in matters of administrative 
detail between departments. 


City PLANNING 


The greater part of Liverpool grew 
up unplanned long before Parliament 
was convinced of the need for town and 
country planning, so that the city car- 
ries a population far denser in relation 
to its area than would be tolerated in 
any new town today. It follows that 
there is an acute land shortage. All 
the local government services find that 
they need land in order to comply with 
higher standards, now defined nation- 
ally, and they tend to enter into com- 
petition with each other, since there is 
not enough land for all needs. : 


Education and Housing Committees 
compete for land 


The education and housing services 
are the fiercest competitors. The Edu- 
cation Act of 1944 required all County 
and County Borough Councils to for- 
mulate their future programs in the 
form of development plans for primary 
and secondary education and schemes 
for further education. Regulations, bav- 
ing the force of aw, defined the land 
requirements of the existing and pro- 
posed new schools and of establishments 
of further education described in these ` 
schemes and development plans. It is 
not difficult to observe these regulations 
in rural areas or in small towns, but in 
Liverpool and other big towns their ef- 
fect is revolutionary. The sites of most 
schools in the congested inner areas are 
of microscopic size compared with the 
new standards, and few of those schools 
have any playing fields. Given Liver- 
pool’s conditions, it will not be prac- 
ticable to provide more than about two- 
fifths of the land prescribed by na- 
tional regulations, and provision of even 
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that amount has involved a demand for 
land for educational purposes on a scale 
to which the city has not been accus- 
tomed and which has not escaped some 
criticism. 

At the same time the Housing Com- 
mittee of the City Council needs even 
larger areas of land. The Housing 
, Committee has a long waiting list of 
families in need of a house, and has a 
duty to rehouse tenants of condemned 
slum houses in central areas. Some 
limit must be placed to the spread of 
the town over the adjacent countryside, 
both to conserve good agricultural land 
and for other planning reasons, so that 
there is a strong and legitimate pres- 
sure to house as many persons as pos- 
p sible within the city boundary. 


The development plan 


The Education and Housing Commit- 
tees search for land with all the eager- 
ness of the nineteenth-century prospec- 
tors for gold and diamonds, while the 
much smaller claims of the other com- 
mittees cannot be neglected. Some ma- 
chinery for co-ordination was therefore 
essential; otherwise jungle law would 
have prevailed and the land would 
have gone to the earliest and most 
vigorous searcher. The Town and 
Country Planning Act-of 1947 set up 
the necessary machinery by constitut- 
ing the County and County Borough 
Councils as planning authorities and by 
requiring them to prepare within five 
years a development plan, showing in 
detail how they proposed that the whole 
of the land within their areas should 
be used. Thereafter, the development 
plans are to be reviewed at intervals of 
five years, since new needs are con- 
stantly arising and old ones altering, so 
that no determination of land use can 
be frozen for an indefinite number of 
years ahead. 

The Liverpool City Council set up a 


committee, known as the Post-War Re- 
development Committee, to be respon- 
sible for the preparation of the develop- 
ment plan under the Town and Coun- 
try Planning Act of 1947, and for its 
amendments, and generally to act as an 
arbitrator between Council committees 
on matters of land use. The develop- 
ment plan is its judgment of Solomon, 
which cannot please every committee 
but is recognized to be equitable. It is 
worth noting, as an illustration of the 
subtle interplay of the central and the 
local authority, that the City Council 
had not a completely free hand in de- 
termining the future use of land. The 
City Council as planning authority 
could not have decided that land which 
it owned as education authority, for use 
as a school playing field, should be 
turned over to the Housing Committee 
as a site for houses, without obtaining 
the consent of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

The administrative organization of 
the City Council is designed to ensure 
co-ordination between departments in 
planning as in other matters. .The City 
Engineer and Surveyor, in addition to 
his engineering functions, is the City 
Council’s planning officer, and also the 
officer responsible for land acquisition. 
The City Engineer and Surveyor’s De- 
partment contains separate sections deal- 
ing with planning and with estates and 
valuation, each under a senior subordi- 
nate officer. These sections co-operate 
closely with each other and with all de- - 
partments of the City Council’s service 
which require the use of land. 


Redevelopment projects 


Town and country planning in most 
rural parts of Britain and in the outer 
districts of the larger cities is mainly . 
the determination of the future use of 
undeveloped land. The inner districts 
of cities such as Liverpool present an 


~ 
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entirely different problem. Population 
grew so rapidly during the nineteenth 
century and the concept of town plan- 
ning was so utterly remote from the 
ideas of the time that towns were al- 
lowed to grow up in a way that would 
now be regarded as intolerable. Houses 
and industrial premises are so jumbled 
up, and the people are so tightly packed 
together, that the only possibility is to 
scrap nearly all the standing buildings 
and begin again, working by better 
standards. i 

-In Liverpool, redevelopment of this 
nature is taking place in the districts 
behind the north and south docks. 
Since operations on such a scale can- 
not be undertaken by a large number 
of individual developers, the City Coun- 
cil has to take responsibility for spon- 
soring the schemes. It has to have pre- 
pared complete plans for new “neigh- 
borhood units,” similar to plans for 
entirely new towns on undeveloped sites. 


The City Engineer and Surveyor, as ~ 


planning officer, remains responsible for 
advising the City Council on funda- 
mental planning principles governing the 
schemes, such as the density of the 
population and the proportion of the 
total area to be reserved as public open 
spaces or for community buildings. The 
City Council has, however, entrusted 
the preparation of the plans for the 
redevelopment areas to another officer, 
the City Architect and Director of 
Housing, whose department contains a 
section specially for that work. Most 
of the development in these inner areas 
will consist of houses, and practically 
all the houses will be built by, and will 
come under the control of, the Housing 
Committee of the City Council. The 
Education Committee has, therefore, to 
state to the Housing Committee its land 
requirements for the educational needs 
of the population to be rehoused in the 
redevelopment area, any difference of 
opinion being settled by direct discus- 
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sion, with the possibility’ of appeal to 
the Post-War Redevelopment Commit- 
tee. 


Housing estates 


In making land available for educa- 
tional needs on new City Council hous- 
ing estates co-ordination between the 
committees responsible for education, 
planning, and housing has proved easier 
than on redevelopment areas. As a 
housing estate is an entirely new entity 
and there is no existing population on 
the spot, the Education Committee ex- 
pects sufficient land to be made avail- 
able to enable it to comply with statu- 
tory requirements, unless there are spe- 
cial reasons to the contrary. It is a 
comparatively simple matter on the ba- 
sis of past experience to deduce fram 
the number of houses to be built the 
number of school places required and 
the amount of land needed for them. 

Thus the Liverpool City Council has 
obtained co-ordination between the edu- 
cation service and city planning through 
the Post-War Redevelopment Commit- 
tee and by means of direct discussion 
between the Education and Housing 
Committees and between their officers. 


_ Community centers : 


In one specialized territory, that of 
community centers, the Council has set 
up formal machinery to co-ordinate the 
activities of the Education and Housing 
Committees. The principle has been ac- 
cepted that each large housing estate 
and redevelopment area should have a 
center which will serve as a focus for 
the cultural and recreational activities ` 
of the local neighborhood. The centers 
must have sites reserved for them, and 
in due course the City Council will have . 
to build them or assist voluntary or- 
ganizations to build them. The Edu- 
cation Committee has a legal power to 
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erect and maintain community centers, 
while the Housing Committee has con- 
current powers under the Housing Acts 
relating to new housing areas. The 
Education Committee receives a grant 
from central government funds at the 
rate of 60 per cent of its approved 
expenditure, whereas no such grant is 
available to the Housing Committee. 
Not unnaturally, the City Council has 
assigned the responsibility for commy- 
nity centers to the Education Commit- 
tee. To ensure agreement on the main 
lines of policy, the Council has consti- 
tuted a joint subcommittee consisting 
of'an equal number of members of the 
Education and of the Housing Com- 
mittee. This joint subcommittee con- 
siders all matters of importance in con- 
nection with community centers before 
they are submitted separately to either 
the Education Committee or the Hous- 
ing Committee. 


Socran WELFARE 


In Liverpool, the Education Commit- 
tee of the City Council gradually at- 
tained status as a major social wel- 
fare organization, as the Children and 
Young Persons Acts assigned social wel- 
fare functions to the local education au- 


thorities. The Act of 1933 placed on- 


the local education authorities impor- 
tant duties in connection with the pre- 
vention of cruelty to, or neglect of, chil- 
dren and young persons and the regula- 
tion of their employment. It made the 
local education authorities responsible 
for taking into their care children com- 
mitted by the juvenile courts as in need 
of care and protection, and for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of remand 
homes and of “approved schools,” that 
is, boarding schools approved by the 


Home Secretary for the benefit of young’ 


people committed to them by the juve- 
nile courts because of offenses or be- 
cause they were in need of care and 


protection. In 1903 the Education 
Committee in Liverpool had taken over 


from the School Board a staff of at- 


tendance officers whose job was to visit 
the homes of absent pupils in order to 
insist om regular school attendance. It 
may seem a far cry from the semi- 
police function of the “School Board 
men” who had to enforce school attend- 
ance for the first time to the School 
Welfare Officer of today who is looked 
upon in many homes as a friend and 
adviser. The transition, however, has 
been easy and natural, since the officers 
soon found that social difficulties were 
at the root of the more persistent cases 
of irregular attendance and that to 
counteract these difficulties they had to 
co-operate with other social agencies. 
The organization of School Welfare Of- 
ficers soon built up a rich experience 
which proved of great value to the new 
staff of special officers employed to 
carry out the Education Committee’s 
duties under the Children and Young 
Persons Acts. 


The Children’s Committee 


The Children’s Act of 1948 required 
local authorities to set up a new com- 
mittee, the Children’s Committee, and 
to appoint a new officer, the Children’s 
Officer, to be, with his staff, at the 
service of the Children’s Committee. 
The act transferred from the Educa- 
tion Committee to the Children’s Com- 
mittee responsibility for children in 
need of care and protection and also 
for the management of remand homes 
and approved schools. Prima facie the 
act might seem to be a step away from 
unified conduct of the city’s social wel- 
fare services. Two committees now 
function in what was the province of 
one, thus creating a new need for co- 
ordination. It was argued, however, 
that the Education Committee of a 
County Council or County Borough 
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Council already had a very big job on 
its hands in its responsibility for the 
education service, and that it could not 
be expected in addition to lavish as 
much time and attention on the care 
of children as would be given by an in- 
dependent committee specially formed 
for the purpose. Similarly, it was ar- 
gued that there should be a separate of- 


ficer, the Children’s Officer, who should - 


be in a position to give his whole time 
to the intimate human problems of de- 
prived children. 

Given the decision to set up Chil- 
dren’s Committees, the question of co- 
ordination with the work of the Edu- 
cation Committee had to be faced at 
once. The need for co-ordination would 
have been less had the Children’s Act 
of 1948 gone further and transferred 
more functions to the Children’s Com- 
mittees, for while the Children’s Com- 
mittee was given responsibility for chil- 
dren in need of care and protection, the 
Education Committee remained respon- 
sible for preventing neglect of, and cru- 
elty to, children. It is not easy to draw 
the line between the two functions, and 
it is necessary for both committees to 
employ social welfare officers, with 
equivalent qualifications, for home visit- 
ing. The Liverpool City Council has 
not thought it necessary to set up spe- 
cial co-ordinating machinery, leaving 
co-ordination, instead, to the good sense 
of the two committees and their offi- 
cers. Co-operation has been easier be- 
cause the Liverpool children’s depart- 
ment took over from the education de- 
partment practically the whole staff 
which had done the work previously, 
and that staff remains a high proportion 
of the total staff of the children’s de- 
partment. 


Variety of agencies in social welfare 


Co-ordination in the social welfare: 


field is particularly desirable and par- 
ticularly difficult because so many agen- 


cies, both statutory and voluntary, are 
involved. The Health, Housing, and 
Watch (responsible for the police) 
Committees of the City Council are in- 
volved in addition to the Education 
Committee and the Children’s Com- 
mittee. Also in the field are govern- 
mental organizations, such as the Na- 
tional Assistance Board (which per- 
forms the work carried out before 1948 
by the Public Assistance Committee of 
the City Council) and the Probation 
Service, and an exceptionally large num- 
ber of voluntary organizations. Fre- 
quently, the statutory authority has the 
power and the duty to perform a func- 
tion which is also performed by a volun- 
tary organization. The voluntary organi- 
zation will usually have done the pio- 
neer work in the field, and in accord- 
ance with the English tradition every 
encouragement is given it to continue. 
Thus while the Education Committee 
is legally responsible for preventing the 
neglect of children and maintains an or- 
ganization for the purpose, the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children also operates in this field. 
In some areas the local education au- 
thority has handed over the whole job 
to the National Society. In Liverpool, 
there is an agreement precisely defining 
the spheres of action of the two bodies 
and providing for systematic consulta- 
tion on casework. One object of the 
agreement is to ensure that under no 
circumstances is one-home visited sepa- 
rately by officers of both organizations, 
since such unco-ordinated visits would 
be harmful to the interests of the chil- 
dren and young persons. 


National government circular on co- 
ordination 


The danger of lack of co-ordination 
in the social welfare field is so great that 
in 1950 three government departments, 
the Home Office, the Ministry of Health, 
and the Ministry of Education, issued a 
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joint circular? urging co-ordinated use 
of the statutory and voluntary services 
to mitigate by social action the causes 
“of neglect and so to avoid the need of 
removing neglected children from their 
parents. The circular asked County 
and County Borough Councils to desig- 
nate an officer to be responsible under 
them for devising arrangements to se- 


cure full co-operation among all the - 


local services, statutory and voluntary, 
concerned with the welfare of children 
in their homes; to arrange for the desig- 
nated officer’s holding regular. meetings 
of officers of the local authority and 
other statutory services and of local 
representatives of the voluntary organi- 
zations; and to see that significant cases 
of child neglect and all cases of il- 
treatment coming to the'notice of any 
statutory or voluntary service in the 
area are reported to the designated offi- 
cer and brought before these meetings. 

Some councils have designated the 
Children’s Officer as the co-ordinating 
officer requested in the circular. So 
far, Liverpool has not found it neces- 
sary to set up the recommended ma- 
chinery. In my opinion there is real 
danger that meetings attended by rep- 
resentatives of a very large number of 
organizations may consume an inordi- 
nate quantity of staff time without 
achieving fruitful results. In a large 
city such as Liverpool, many cases can- 
not await submission to a regular meet- 
ing; action has to be taken immedi- 
ately. It has, therefore, seemed better 
to continue to rely on organized bilateral 
agreements for co-operation. Faithfully 
carried out by both sides, these seem to 
work successfully and to avoid the ob- 
vious pitfalls. 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICE 


Co-ordination of the education and 
public health services has presented few 
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difficulties. The Education Acts have 
placed on the Education Committees of 
County and County Borough Councils, 
not on the Health Committees, the re- 
sponsibility for organizing and conduct- 
ing a school health service for the medi- 
cal inspection and treatment of school 
children. The school health service is, 
therefore, organized as an integral part 
of the education service. Many ad- 
vantages flow from this integration. 
The cordial support of the teachers 
vital to the success of the service can 
be more easily obtained when teachers 
and school health service staff regard 
themselves as colleagues working to- 
gether under the same committee. The 
influence of teachers on parents is often 
important, for example when a new 
technique is proposed, such as the use 
of the BCG (bacillus Calmette-Guérin) 
vaccine against tuberculosis. Medical 
inspections, can be arranged with the 
least disturbance to schoolwork, and the 
medical staff is available for consulta- 
tion on health matters, including the 
plans of new school buildings. 

Questions of co-ordination in the work 
of the Education and Health Commit- 
tees do not often arise. In Liverpool, 
some clinic buildings are used both by 
the school health service and by the 
maternity and child welfare service, 
which is the responsibility of the Health 
Committee; and the staffs of both serv- 
ices have the advantage of facilities or- 
ganized by the health department for 
training and refresher courses. 

The administrative arrangements are 
conducive to co-ordination. In Liver- 
pool, as in most other areas, the Medi- 
cal Officer of Health for the city is also 
Principal School Medical Officer. The 
Medical Officer of Health is assisted on 
the school medical side by a Deputy 
Principal School Medical Officer, whose 
staff of doctors, dentists, and so forth, 
is distinct from the other staffs under 
the control of the Medical Officer. The 
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headquarters of this staff of the school 
health service is in the education office, 
and the administrative and clerical staff 
is for all practical purposes regarded as 
part of the establishment of the educa- 
tion department. The Education Com- 
mittee is advised on medical matters by 
the Medical Officer of Health and has 
set up a School Health Services Sub- 
Committee which considers all matters 
relating to the school health service. 
The Medical Officer of Health (or his 
representative) and the Director of 
Education (or his representative) at- 
tend meetings of the School Health 
Services Sub-Committee, so that it can 
hear the views of both officials in the 
event of a difference of opinion between 
them. The recommendations of the 
School Health Services Sub-Committee, 
before presentation to the Education 
Committee, are considered by the Spe- 
cial Services Sub-Committee, which is 
one of the five major subcommittees of 
the Education Committee and which has 
a general responsibility for co-ordinat- 
ing the work of the school health serv- 
ice, the school meals service, the school 
attendance and welfare service, and the 
special schools for handicapped children. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The youth employment service, like 
the school health service, is adminis- 
tered in Liverpool as an integral part 
of the education service. The central 
government department responsible for 
youth employment matters is the Min- 
istry of Labour and National Service. 
The Employment and Training Act 
(1948) authorized but did not compel 
local education authorities to administer 
the youth employment service in their 
area: 115 out of 146 local education au- 
thorities, including Liverpool, exercised 
that option. In the areas of the other 
thirty-one local education authorities, 
the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service administers the service directly, 
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and co-ordination between its activities 
and those of the local education au- 
thorities has to be worked out in de- 
tail. Where the local education au- 
thority is responsible for the service, the 
Ministry of Labour and National Serv- 
ice has to approve a scheme for the con- 
stitution of a Youth Employment Com- 
mittee. In Liverpool, the Youth Em- 
ployment Committee contains members 
of the Education Committee, who are 
in the minority, and representatives of 
teachers, employers, employees, and vol- 
untary organizations. The Youth Em- 
ployment Committee reports to the Edu- 
cation Committee through the Further 
Education Sub-Committee. 


Functions 


The primary function of the youth 
employment service is to give vocational 
guidance in schools. Such guidance in- 
cludes both talks in the schools on 
careers by officers of the Youth Em- 
ployment Committee and individual in- 
terviews with those leaving school. 
Guidance of this sort would have little 
effect unless backed up by the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the teachers, 
particularly of those who have special 
responsibility for advising on careers, 
in schools where one member of the 
staff is assigned to this work. 


Achievements in Liverpool 


In Liverpool, the co-operation be- 
tween teachers and the youth employ- 
ment service is particularly close. One 
feature of the service is a group of offi- 
cers who specialize in advising those 
who are leaving secondary grammar 
schools. They have acquired a knowl- 
edge and experience both of industry 
and of secondary grammar schools which 
enable them to be of the greatest pos- 
sible assistance to school leavers, and 
their help is greatly valùed by the heads 
and staffs of those schools. 

Other specialist officers in the Liver- 
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pool youth employment service devote 
themselves to serving the needs of those 
leaving special schools for handicapped 
children. A sympathetic, individual ap- 
proach is needed to these boys and girls, 
many of whom tend to lack self-confi- 
dence. It has been found that careful 
placing in suitable jobs, with close fol- 
low-up during the early years of em- 
ployment, often makes a decisive con- 
tribution to the success of these boys 
and girls in their jobs, enabling them to 
earn their living as happy members of 
the community. - 

The Youth Employment Committee 
is in day-to-day touch with local in- 
dustry and commerce, and is in a posi- 
tion to organize visits of school children 
and young persons to local industrial 
and commercial undertakings. It also 
maintains close liaison with the estab- 
lishments of further education. The 
officers, when giving vocational guid- 
ance and doing follow-up work after 
employment, lose no opportunity of 
urging young people to qualify them- 
selves further; in fact, the youth em- 
ployment service is a leading recruiting 
agent for further education. 

It cannot be doubted that the out- 
standing success of the youth employ- 
ment service owes much to its organiza- 
tion as part of the education service. 
The teachers accept its officers as col- 
leagues, and all necessary arrangements 
for vocational guidance are made on 
the authority of the Director of Educa- 
tion in the same manner as are other 
arrangements relating to school life. 


YOUTH SERVICE 


The Education Committees of County 
and County Borough Councils are also 
responsible for what is usually known 
as “youth service,” the object of which 
is to provide opportunities for young 
people who have left school to spend 
their leisure in worth-while activities. 
The pattern of organization in this 


sphere is as infinitely varied as in that 
of social welfare. ' Voluntary organiza- 
tions were everywhere first in the field 
and remain lively and vigorous in a 
sphere in which voluntary effort is pe- 
culiarly appropriate. In Birmingham, 
the Youth Employment Officer is also 
responsible for the youth service, but 
this combination is unusual. Many 
Education Committees have constituted 
Youth Committees which bring to- 
gether representatives of the statutory 
and voluntary organizations working for 
the welfare of youth. 

In Liverpool, the Liverpool Council 
of Social Service, a strong voluntary or- 
ganization employing a full-time staff, 
has set up a committee known as the 
Liverpool Youth Organizations Com- 
mittee; it contains representatives from 
the Education Committee and from all 
the interested voluntary and statutory 
organizations. The Youth Ofganiza- 
tions Committee meets monthly and is 
an open forum for discussion on all 
youth matters. The Liverpool Educa- 
tion Committee does not itself organize 
youth clubs, but it sets aside annually 
a substantial ‘sum of money to assist 
voluntary clubs which are doing the job. 
These grants are made on the advice of 
a joint subcommittee composed of mem- 
bers of the Education Committee and 
of the Youth Organizations Committee. 
It is generally agreed in Liverpool that 
this pattern of co-operation has been 
exceptionally successful. 


UNDERLYING CO-ORDINATION 


We have seen that though the county 
borough system of single-tiered local 
government in large towns is itself con- 
ducive to co-ordination of services, the 
actual forms assumed in co-ordination 
of the education service with other local 
services are many. They differ accord- 
ing to the services involved—their na- 
ture and their earlier history; they vary 
with variations in the local framework 
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into which they fit. Often, too, ‘strong- 
‚willed individuals, whether officers or 
members of committees, have molded 
patterns lasting after the reasons for 
them have been forgotten. 

It is abundantly clear, in any case, 
that co-ordination does not come of it- 


self, that it is likely to be conspicuously 
absent unless active steps are taken to 
promote it. And in the end, after the 
best possible machinery has been set 
up, co-ordination will be achieved only 
by the will to co-operate of the indi- 
viduals who use the machinery. 


Harold Swindale Magnay, M.A. (Cantab.), has been director of education in the City 
of Liverpool since 1946. He served as game ranger and district reclamation officer, Tan- 
ganyika (1925-27), as assistant master at the Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (1927-30), as assistant director of education in Newcastle (1930-34), and as direc- 
tor of education in Barnsley (1934-40) and in Leicester (1940-46). He is honorary 
treasurer and past president of the Association of Education Officers and honorary treas- 
urer and past chairman of the Association of Art Institutions He has been a member of 
various educational commissions, including the University Grants Committee and the 
Fulton Committee on Education in Sierra Leone. 


Education and Other Public Services in France* 


UBLIC opinion and government in 

France have for the last few years 
given particular attention to the gen- 
eral problems of the younger genera- 
tion. Indeed, various signs have made 
people realize that youth was under- 
going a serious crisis. 

Among the manifestations of this 
malaise, some might be considered nor- 
mal in that they are to be found in all 
times and places: a taste for radical 
philosophical and political theories, sys- 
tematic criticism of the older genera- 
tion, a concern for having more voice 
in state councils, and so forth. But 
this disease of the ages is today particu- 
larly manifest in France, where time- 
honored institutions are little adapted 
to the needs of modern living. | 

Within its own jurisdiction, which in- 
cludes most of the child’s activities, the 
Ministry of Education has been able to 
maintain a certain cohesion. At the 
level of the transition from school to 
the working world, howevér, as well as 
on the social and judicial levels, gov- 
ernment responsibilities need to be bet- 
ter co-ordinated. 


Tue ScHoot Worip 


Educational services do not escape 
the centralization which has long char- 
acterized French administrative life. 

Metropolitan France and Algeria are 
divided into seventeen “academies,” 


each of which embraces, on the aver- ` 


age, five or six departments. Attempts 
are being made to give these districts a 
certain.autonomy in the choice of their 
educational specialties, so that instruc- 
tion may correspond more closely to the 


* Information furnished by the Centre na- 
tional de documentation pédagogique, Paris; 
Director, M. Louis Cros. The translation is 
by Theresa G. Munson. 


vocational needs of the area. Budget- 
ary matters are left to the departments 
and communes, especially for primary 
education (six to fourteen years). It 
is known, however, that, contrary to the 
practice of numerous other countries, 
and in particular the Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions, the various academies are only a 
method of territorial division convenient 
for carrying out national provisions. 
Curricula, examinations, teacher train- 
ing, and the regulations and methods 
in force are the same for the entire 
country. 

All the services in the administrative 
offices of each academy and in the de- 
partment depend more or less immedi- 
ately on the central administration in 
Paris, which gives them all necessary 
directives. To know the structure and 
the objectives of educational public 
service in France, it will therefore 
suffice to examine the operation of this 
central administration. 

At the head is the Minister, some- 
times assisted by a secretary of state, 
who prepares the budget (almost 400 
billion francs? last year), initiates all 
undertakings legally within the scope of 
administrative authority, requests par- 
liamentary decisions, and regulates, in 
detail, the work of the service at the 
national level. He does this by decrees, 
orders, and circulars distributed to the 
rectors.? 

The prerogatives of the Minister are 
not limited to the organization of in- 
struction only: in addition to his school 


1 About 1,160 mullion dolars—EprrortaL 
NOTE. 

2 Each of the seventeen academies is headed 
by a rector; who resides in the university town 
of the area and has in his general charge all 
public education—primary, secondary, and 
higher—in the district —EprroniaL NOTE. 
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duties he is responsible for libraries, 
archives, arts and letters, museums, 
architecture, sports, and, under some 
governments, scientific research. 
School and university ‘questions come 
under the jurisdiction of four general 
departments: Education of the First 
Degree, Education of the Second De- 
gree, Technical Education, and Higher 
Education. Preparation of the budget 
devolves upon the Department of Gen- 
eral Administration. The Department 
of Youth and Sports unites all the 
services concerned with sport and with 
youth in the widest sense: popular edu- 
cation, recreation, youth movements, 
and so forth. Finally, for more than a 
year, all the services in the academies 
and the departments which relate, 
within the school system, to the health 
of youth have been under a Depart- 
ment of School and University Hygiene. 
To these departments, there must be 
added, among the bodies directly de- 
pendent upon the Minister’s Cabinet, 
the University Service for Relations 
with Foreign Countries and Overseas 
France, which is in charge of education 
outside the borders and in the French 
Union; the National Service Center for 
Students, which manages the numerous 
social institutions created since the war 
for students in the universities and pro- 
fessional and technical schools (student 
hostels, restaurants, and so forth), and, 
finally, the National Center of Peda- 
gogical Documentation, which exercises 
the triple function of information cen- 
ter, pedagogical researc center, and 
distribution center for educational ma- 
terial used in the schools, such as books, 
records, films, and scientific collections.® 
The operation of this collection of 
departments and services is inspired by 
various gdvisory bodies where the opin- 
ion of school personnel is freely ex- 
pressed. The most important is the 


8 For a further account of the Center, see 
the description at the end of the article, 
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Higher Council of National Education, 
a widely representative academic group 
whose advice the Minister requests 
whenever he deems it useful, especially 
in regard to bills and decrees which he 
has prepared. 

This assembly, the interdepartmental 
commissions, and the numerous groups 
of specialists, assisted by the undeniable 
esprit de corps uniting all ranks of the 
state school system, give great cohesive- 
ness to the public service of national 
education. Concern for the interest of 
the child has priority in the adminis- 
tration as well as among school person- 
nel. And in the last analysis all are 
closely united in the secular ideal, that 
constitutional principle by which the 
state school, strictly neutral, must ad- 
mit all the ideological families of the 
country, with no distinction as to doc- 
trine or opinion. 

It is in the name of this ideal, inci- 
dentally, that members of the state 
school system contest the right of pri- 
vate educational institutions to receive 
public aid. Defenders of the “free” 
(that is, independent, or private) 
school, on the other hand, and particu- 
larly of the “confessional” (i.e., Catho- 
lic) school, have at their disposal, in 
the present Assembly, a majority deter- 
mined to vote subsidies for them. The 
old argument between the “two schools” 
is therefore not yet nearing its conclu- 
sion. 


Tue CHILD OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


In spite of certain imperfections and 
maladjustments to the necessities of 
modern times, which will be discussed 
further on, the institutions providing 
school and university life to French 
youth are relatively homogeneous and 
well co-ordinated on all levels. The 
same could not be said for the child 
when he is considered aside from his 
purely intellectual activities. As a stu- 
dent, the French youth is taken over by 
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a vast administrative machine; as a fu- 
ture worker, his “extra-scholastic” des- 
tiny is regulated by a great number of 
public services, all competent and at- 
tentive, but scattered among several 
ministries. 

The rural youth who, upon leaving 
primary school, wants to pursue spe- 
cialized studies, is dependent upon two 
different ministries: that of National 
Education, which organizes, as an ex- 
tension of the public primary schools, 
after-school agricultural training, and 
that of Agriculture, whose producers’ 
unions consider themselves capable of 
recruiting their own labor with the help 
of private organizations, often Catholic. 
This double jurisdiction, and the con- 
flict in doctrine which accompanies it, 
have up to the present time seriously 
checked agricultural school development. 
Public opinion and political and educa- 
tional circles are at the moment greatly 
exercised over this problem. 

In the industrial and commercial field 
co-ordination of the school with employ- 
ment is satisfactorily ensured. National 
vocational advisory commissions inform 
the Department of Technical Education 
of the needs of different branches of the 
country’s industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities. Moreover, the union of these 
commissions into a higher council of 
vocational development. is being con- 
templated. Liaison between the Min- 
istry of National Education and the 
Ministry of Labor is likewise well en- 
sured by specialized committees. Fi- 
nally, there is an organic connection be- 
tween the service of family allotments 
and the academic authorities, aid to 
families being dependent on school at- 
tendance from six to fourteen years of 
age. But the absence of labor inspec- 
tion specialized in the control of work- 
ing conditions for child labor still leads, 
in certain areas, to abuses which need 
to be corrected. 

Centers of apprenticeship and voca- 
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tional courses, established by state or 
vocational organizations, enable chil- 
dren who have left the primary schools 
to serve their apprenticeships while re- 
ceiving a complementary general train- 
ing. Adults who wish to perfect them- 
selves and to improve their vocational 
status can take evening courses, par- 
ticularly in Paris those of the National 
Conservatory of Arts and Trades. This 
institution has also just established 
provincial centers for workmen and em- 
ployees who, directed too soon toward 
the world of production, can by taking 
the courses planned for them improve 
their vocational qualifications and at- 
tain positions corresponding to their 
actual abilities. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


In spite of this organization and the 
progress which it has made since the 
war, too many children enter active life 
without other intellectual baggage than 
what they have acquired in primary 
school between the ages of six and four- 
teen. Adults who have not had second- 
ary or higher education seldom have ac- 
cess to the better positions in industry. 
Though one can point out such-and- 
such a philosopher who was a mailman 
before becoming a professor at the 
Sorbonne, and so-and-so, the well-known 
aeronautical engineer who, at the age 
of twenty, was still working in his 
father’s pastry shop, these cases remain 
rare. Secondary and higher education, 
moreover, is developing only in too 
small a proportion the scientific and 
technical cadres necessary to a modern 
nation. Because of their concern for 
preserving a certain disinterested cul- 
ture, these levels of education have not 
sufficiently adapted their organization 
aud methods to economic and social 
developments. 

Families and children, too, often dis- 
regard these needs. In spite of infor- 
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mation distributed everywhere by school 
guidance services and the justly wide- 
spread belief that the scientific’ and 
technical fields are much less crowded 
than the literary or legal fields, ca- 
reers in the latter are still chosen by 
an excessive number of young people. 
The infatuation with the nonspecialized 
“education of the second degree” pro- 
duces an overabundance of more or less 
gifted students with no well-defined vo- 
cation heading for the overpopulated 
schools of law and letters while the 
country clamors for more,average work- 
ers and qualified technicians. 

Official services regularly warn the 
people against this serious lack of bal- 
ance between supply and demand, which 
is dangerous for the country as well 
as the young people themselves. But 
prejudice against early specialization 
and technical instruction continues in 
France, and the structure of the present 
pedagogical organization, even amended, 
could not fully meet the needs of a 
country industrially inclined. 

Therefore the governments which have 
succeeded each other since the war have 
considered fundamental reforms in the 
educational system. The latest project 
is to be submitted to Parliament before 
the legislature ends. Elaborated by im- 
portant individuals belonging to various 
branches of the nation’s activity, this 
project gives priority to vocational train- 
ing and prolongs required schooling from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age. It 
foresees that the baccalauréat will no 
longer be indispensable for entrance to 
the advanced technical and professional 
schools and the traditional university 
faculties. Such a measure would make 
admission practices in these institutions 
more democratic and would permit young 
French people who have not attended 
the lycée to solicit, if they show them- 
selves worthy, the highest public and 
private positions. 

What fate awaits this project in the 
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councils of the ministry and the depu- 
ties? Opinions as to the best way of 
renovating the state school system di- 
verge too widely to make prediction 
possible. 


7 Hovusinc 


A great problem in France today, 
which affects its youth in particular, is 
that of housing. Recent statistics have 
shown that, because of the lack of new 
buildings near developing industrial cen- 
ters, one-third of the young workers 
have to live away from their families in 
solitary, uncomfortable rooms. Twenty 
per cent of them, for reasons already 
indicated, have been obliged to take 
employment other than that for which 
they had prepared in school; 8 per cent 
are unemployed and will remain so un- 
less they consent to a cruel separation 
from their homes and families. 


Justice 


Certain stirring news items from no 
less startling films have given cause to 
believe that there has been a growth 
of juvenile delinquency during the year 
1954. Fortunately, however, actual fig- 
ures give no foundation for this fear. 

Great progress has been made in 
France by way of confirming the pre- 
ventive and re-educational role of the 
law for children. A special tribunal 
functions in each judiciary district. Un- 
der the responsibility of a Department 
of Supervised Education in the Min- 
istry of Justice, minors are placed in 
one of a dozen state institutions charged 
with their betterment or in similar 
private institutions. The coercive and 
rigorous methods of former times have 
entirely given way to educational and 
treatment methods with excellent re- 
sults. 

Preventive action is less effective, as 
in most countries. Official bodies safe- 
guard the moral quality of publications 
destined for the young, and give advice 
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to the national commission for film con- 
trol. These precautions, however, do 
not prevent the distribution of a very 
large number of films and newspapers 
of dubious moral value. At the request 
of parents’ associations in the lycées, 
various campaigns have been launched 
to strengthen the control of publications 
and the criteria already in force pro- 
hibiting certain films to children under 
sixteen. It has likewise been recom- 
mended that lectures be given in the 
upper classes to permit students of the 
lycée who are at least seventeen or 
eighteen years old to attack sexual prob- 
lems in a healthy way. In France as in 
other countries, however, these efforts 
are opposed by certain groups. 


THe Army 


From the age of twenty, and until the 
age of twenty-seven if a postponement 
has been granted for the completion of 
his studies, every Frenchman in good 
physical condition must spend eighteen 
months in the service. Efforts have 
', been made by the military administra- 
tion to utilize the skills of recruits in 
the best possible way. Within the means 
at its disposal, the army is at present 
opening psychological centers to deter- 
mine, on induction, the aptitudes of the 
young men in the contingent and to 
give them corresponding assignments. 
Nevertheless, for each radio engineer 
sent into the signal corps there are 
many agrégés who become drivers and 
many mechanics who become office 
workers. Inversely, for each army 
driver who has become a truck driver 
in civilian life, there can be found a 
good number of cooks doing clerical 
work when they discard their uniforms. 


This poor utilization of resources is a_ 


waste not only for the army but also 
for the recruits themselves. As a gen- 
eral rule the qualifications obtained in 
the service do not ‘continue to be used 
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in civilian life. Many young men who 
served in the navy or air force suc- 
ceed, it is true, in finding a place for 
themselves in the merchant marine or 
in civilian aviation after a period of 
adaptation. For the majority in the 
infantry, however, the eighteen months 
of military service still too often. repre- 
sent a kind of long enforced vacation. 
The government has recently expressed 
its intention of undertaking extensive 
reform of the present system, so that 
the term of military service may better 
serve the development of youth and the 
needs of the country. 


THe SUPERIOR YOUTH COMMITTEE 


In order to make the necessary co- 
ordination, to synchronize the efforts of 
the various ministries, and to arrange 
the activities of those under thirty in 
their and the country’s best interest the 
Mendés-France government set up dur- 
ing the few months it was in power a 
“State Secretariat in Charge of Youth.” 
Even though it was short-lived and 
commanded no budget, this State Sec- 
retariat did a valuable job. Under ‘its 
leadership, commissions in each minis- 
terial department studied the questions 
which interest the younger generation. 
Measures were recommended: educa- 
tional reform; centralization of the 
councils of school and vocational guid- 
ance; development of the re-education 
of juvenile delinquents; elaboration of 
a child labor code; particular effort in 
the matter of housing; arrangements for 
military service; and so on. Last May, 
M. Edgar Faure, the successor of M. 
Mendés-France -as President of the 
Council, dnnounced the creation of a 
“superior youth committee” made up 
of representatives of the administration, 
of various educational institutions, and 
of youth groups and charged with co- 
ordinating governmental action in all 
“extra-scholastic fields’--housing, the 
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army, labor, juvenile delinquency, and 
so forth—where the situation of young 
people is particularly disturbing. 


A PERIOD or TRANSFORMATION 


To summarize, the fate of young peo- 
ple in France today depends on the one 
hand upon an educational system which 
is highly structured and sometimes pro- 
gressive, and on the other upon a 
multitude of services which are without 
organic interconnection or whose recom- 
mendations are disregarded on the ex- 
ecutive level. 

There will be proposed to Parliament 
before summer a reform of education to 
adapt the state school system to cur- 
rent economic and social changes; and 
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we may hope that the Superior Youth 
Committee, for its part, will soon pre- 
sent to the government a coherent pro- 
gram of measures designed to achieve 
in the interest of young people the co- 
ordination which is now lacking. 

It is therefore indisputable that on 
these various levels France is entering 
a period of reform and rejuvenation. 
The general effects will of course not 
make themselves felt for a long time: 
the adaptation will be the slower, the 
more restrained, even, because the coun- 
try intends to conserve in its new struc- 
ture the spirit of the time-honored in- 
stitutions. But the enterprise of some 
and the energy of all continue, as in the 
past, to mitigate structural defects and 
anticipate tardy reforms. 


Le Centre national de documentation pédagogique, Paris, directed by Mr. Louis Cros, is 
a state institution which is part of the Central Administration of the Ministry of National 
Education. It contasns the Pedagogical Museum, the Central Library of Public Education, 
the Central Repositories of Recordings and Films for Public Education, the services of 
study and pedagogical research, the audio-visual instruction services, the publication serv- 
ice of the Ministry of National Education, the International School Correspondence, and 
the Bureau of School Co-operatives. 

The work of the Center has three aspects: (1) informational—to assemble and make 
available documentary material on education in France and abroad—organization, adminis- 
tration, methods, and resulis—and also documentary and illustrative materia} useful for 
teaching; (2) distributive—to supply the public schools with needed educational material 
such as books, artistic and scientific collections, films, and records; and (3) develop- 
mental—to test and appraise the effectiveness of instructional methods and materials, and 
in every possible way to encourage pedagogical a aii and utilisation of the best 
educational techniques avaslable. 


Education and Other Governmental Agencies 
in the Netherlands 


By F. Ta. VAN DER MADEN 


DUCATION in the Netherlands 

cannot be understood without 
knowledge of its background—political, 
social, cultural, economic—and of the 
tasks that lie ahead. Some of the ele- 
ments in the picture are as follows: 
(1) the loss of the colonies, immense 
war damage, and a catastropkic flood; 
(2) the unique demographic position of 
the Netherlands in Western Europe, 
with the highest national birth rate and 
the lowest death rate; (3) the high- 
speed industrialization necessary to 
create employment, especially in the 
agrarian districts which have a short- 
age of land and the largest population 
growth; (4) the need of stimulating 
emigration as a partial solution to the 
employment problem; (5) the general 
aim of giving youth a better education 
for life in a democratic society and in 
a fast-developing technological world, 
by promoting family life, school life, 
education outside school, and improved 
conditions of labor and leisure. 


EDUCATIONAL PoLicy 


In the “Republic of the Seven Prov- 
inces” (1581-1795), a federalized com- 
monwealth, education was the task ex- 
clusively of the local municipal and re- 
ligious authorities, and Calvinism was 
its base. The more centralized King- 
dom of the Netherlands, which arose as 
a new state after the Napoleonic wars, 
favored national public education. The 
political struggle over these conflicting 
policies lasted till 1917, when the “paci- 
fication principle” was introduced into 
the national constitution. The educa- 
tional issue was for more than half a 
century a basic principle in party and 
cabinet formation. The left wing in 


Parliament claimed a monopolistic po- 
sition for public (state and municipal) 
education, but permitted others the 
right to establish schools on religious 
principles; the right wing (Calvinists 
and Roman Catholics) claimed not only 
the right to establish private schools but 
also complete government support of 
them. 

In 1917 government and Parliament 
agreed on a constitutional paragraph in 
which freedom of education is guaran- 
teed, with total financial aid for both 
public and private primary education. 
The government has the obligation of 
securing adequate public primary edu- 
cation in each municipality. Private 
organizations when claiming a private 
primary school for a sufficient number 
of pupils—this number depending on 
the total population of the municipality 
—have a, right to establish such a 
school. The state is to pay the total 
salaries and pensions of-all teachers and 
other staff members according to nation- 
wide salary and pension scales, the mu- 
nicipalities being responsible for the to- 
tal cost of building and other materials. 

This arrangement, which is the basis 
of education in the Netherlands, guaran- 
tees education by means of a national 
policy, yet at the same time offers pos- 
sibilities of freedom, of decentraliza- . 
tion, and of self-government. 

This is also the guiding principle in 
other work for the benefit of Nether- 
land youth. It is in actual fact an 
adaptation of the general principles of 
subsidization, functional decentraliza- 
tion, and sovereignty in each peculiar 
sphere, according to which the responsi- 
bility for the executive work must’ be 
taken where possible by the authority 
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most closely connected with the inter- 
est in question. In this way the vari- 
ous government agencies are entrusted 
with a task which is more leading and 
co-ordinating than executive. Only in 
the case of a lack of private initiative 
have the government agencies an execu- 
tive task. 7 

This social philosophy has been shown 
to be necessary in obtaining essential 
co-operation, because of the deep cleav- 
age in the Netherlands population 
caused by different ways of life. There 
is however an awareness of the danger 
for community life of too far-reaching 
a cleavage in social and cultural activi- 
ties along lines of religious ideology. 

Alongside unanimity with regard to 
the principle, there have arisen differ- 
ences of opinion with regard to its prac- 
tical application. 


NETWORK OF SCHOOL AGENCIES 


In the Netherlands the further elabo- 
ration of these principles has led to 
state laws in which school organization, 
programs, financing, and supervision are 
laid down. 

The Ministry of Education, Arts, and 
Sciences is the national organization 
which has been given the responsibility 
of applying the legal decisions, thereby 


acquiring a strong co-ordinating posi- | 


tion. As the Minister is responsible to 
Parliament, he has continual opportuni- 
ties to consult it, especially in the thor- 
ough yearly discussion of the budget. 
The National Education Council is the 
highest permanent advisory organ; the 
members, being experts, play their part 
in forming the Education Acts. A large 
body of school inspectors attached to 

1 Recent discussions of the draft of a law on 
social work were concerned particularly with 
delegation questions Preparation for emigra- 
tion is also delegated for the most part to 
private associations. See “The Organization 
of Emigration from The Netherlands,” Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. 81, No. 4 (April 
1955), p. 413. 
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the Minister and controlling the appli- 
cation of legal rulings has intensive con- 


` tact with the schools and is in a posi- 


tion to advise both Minister and school. 

The majority of pupils attend gov- 
ernment-financed private schools. State 
schools are the exception in the Nether- 
lands, most of them belonging to sec- 
ondary and higher education. All pub- 
lic elementary schools are organized by 
the municipality. The municipalities, 
in addition to this organization of their 
public schools, have legal and financial 


. responsibilities to the private schools, 


and they usually possess a special ad- 
ministrative education department. The 
larger towns have their own experts, in- 
spectors, and advisers. 


RECENT SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Following the crystallization of the 
pacification principle for education in 
the national constitution and the guar- 
antee of freedom and financial support 
given to private schools, public interest 
in education lapsed for a few decades. 
A renewed interest followed World War 
I. 

Some of the main problems and criti- 
cisms were: (1) growing shortage of 


‘teachers as result of lessening supply 


and a greater demand for them, coupled 
with rapid population growth and a gen- 
eral desire for more education; (2) a 
resulting shortage of buildings; (3) . 
stagnation of the educational system 

and insufficient adaptation to the chang- 
ing needs of society—its greater com- 
plexity, and the necessity of a swift in- 
dustrialization process; (4) insufficient 
attention to individual differences be- 
tween children as a result of differences 
in home life and in natural ability and 
the difficulties of adequate differentia- 
tion of educational offerings under the 
legally required uniformity of school 
programs and examinations; (5) insuffi- 
cient freedom for the centrally con- 
trolled public schools; (6) insufficient 
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co-operation with parents; (7) insuffi- 
cient integration into general- national 
policy. 

During recent years, there has been 
much discussion of these problems with 
considerable governmental activity. In- 
vestigations have been carried on by 
state, private, provincial, and local au- 
thorities. A number of Education Acts 
are in process of development, and some 
steps have been taken concerning such 
matters as a national plan for teacher 
education; temporary deferment of mili- 
tary service for teachers; reserving more 
land, money, and manpower for school 


buildings; more differentiated educa-- 


tional opportunities for industrial work- 
ers; more scholarships; greater freedom 
of management for public schools; 
stimulating parent-teacher co-operation; 
further co-operation among the universi- 
ties; ‘relating education more closely to 
developing economic and social needs; 
expanded further education; more ex- 
tended co-operation between the Min- 
isters of Education and of Social an 

` Economic Affairs. : 


GOVERNMENT AND YoutH Work 


Intensive governmental interest in, 


youth work as an important educational 
agency dates only from recent years. 
Before World War II no direct contacts 
existed between the state and youth 
work. The more active role of the Min- 
istry of Education led in 1945 to the 
formation within it of a well-equipped 
“Department for Education Outside 
School.” Close contact and co-opera- 
tion was formed with “The Netherlands’ 
Youth Community,” a private over-all 
organization in which the numerous 
confessional organizations, as well as 
youth organizations of a nonsectarian 
character, have united for joint activi- 
ties. This co-operation led among other 
things to considerable state subsidies for 
youth work, the amounts being divided 
along lines set up by common consent. 
For all this financial, material, and 
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moral aid given by the state to youth 
work, it retains a complete freedom. 
Special attention is- paid to the work 
of the associations active on behalf of 
unorganized youth (clubhouses, and so 
forth). This work is being supervised 
by an Interdepartmental Committee for 
Youth Aid in which several ministries 
and other state agencies are represented. 
Extension of this work for unorganized 
youth, those most vulnerable to the 
dangers of nihilism and criminality, has 
been facilitated by state grants, special 
grants being given for scientific research 
into “unorganized youth.” a 
With one exception the work for un- 
organized youth is done by private as- 
sociations. A number of state-owned 
camps and boardinghouses used during 
the crisis years of the thirties for social- 
cultural work among the thousands of 
young unemployed are at present used 
as reception centers for youths who ap- 
pear, from police and school reports and 
other indications, to be heading toward 


` crime. The stay is voluntary and lasts 


three to twelve months. The work is 
carried on in close co-operation with 
private organizations and it is intended 
ultimately to place this form of youth 
work entirely in their hands. 

Most provincial authorities take an 
active interest in youth work outside 
school. This work is stimulated in vari- 
ous ways by semiprovincial “organiza- 
tions.” Youth work is also supported 
by the municipal authorities in many 
towns and villages, for example, by 
financial aid and by putting buildings 
and grounds at their disposal. In Am- 
sterdam and The Hague well-equipped 
local Youth Action Committees have 
been set up with financial aid and of- 
fice facilities from the municipalities. 


EDUCATION, LAND USE, AND 
City PLANNING 


A serious shortage of land for the 
farming population and a rapidly grow- 
ing population demanding expansion of 
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town and village, of industrial sites,~ 


and of grounds for recreational and edu- 
cational purposes have led to the estab- 
lishment of a “State Service for Town 
and Country Planning.” This perma- 
nent body for research and advice, at 
the highest level, on national land use 
is assisted by a permanent commission 
on which the different ministries and 
other state agencies interested in land 
use are represented. Special attention 
is paid to the possibilities of preserving 
existing recreation areas and creating 
new ones. 

Provinces have their own “Provincial 
Planning Services,” while the large 
towns also have well-equipped institutes 
at their disposal for city planning. 
These local planning institutes, which 
have excellent information services, are 
able to pay special attention to educa- 
tional aspects in their town planning. 
A well-known example is the Dudok 
plan, a most harmonious long-term de- 
velopment plan for The Hague. 

As the Municipal Councils are in a 
position to give effective leadership in 
town development, the possibility of 
a satisfactory educational development 
through good co-ordination of the mu- 
nicipal services arises. There is the im- 
pression that this is generally success- 
ful as far as supplying school buildings 
is concerned, but that sufficient atten- 
tion is not always paid to the needs of 
youth work, adult education, sports, 
and other ‘necessary outside school ac- 
tivities. Local authorities must provide 
for school buildings but not for the 
needs of education outside the school. 


EDUCATION AND HOUSING 


A growing awareness of the role of 
housing in education has made the 
Netherlands conscious of serious short- 
comings in this respect. Although slum 
districts are not as numerous as in 


many other countries, in a great num-- 


ber of cases dwellings must be termed 
insufficient. Too little space, light, and 
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fresh air, inadequate plumbing, over- 
crowding and the necessary sharing of 
houses, are sources of spiritual and 
physical damage. The situation grew 
considerably worse during and after 
World War II. Thousands of houses 
were wrecked by acts of war; others 
were demolished by German occupants. 
The immensity of the housing need 
led immediately after the liberation 
(1945) to the setting up of a Min- 
istry of Reconstruction and, Building, 
equipped with wide powers to combat 
the difficulties. Shortages of manpower 
and materials, however, caused serious 
delays, and even now necessitate re- 
construction and new buildings in strict 
adherence to a balanced building plan 
which fixes the volume of building per- 
mitted to each type—housing, industry, 
education, churches, and so forth. The 
details of the building plan, which is 
determined each year, are worked out 
by the ministries concerned with build- 
ing activities. ` : 
Because of the general shortage of 
houses and other buildings the granting. 
of priorities causes great difficulty. A 
housing shortage is expected until 1965. 
Each year the extent of the total build- 
ing plan and the share accorded the 
various types of building give rise to 
widespread public discussion. The criti- 
cisms are increasingly directed toward 
the volume, the equipment, and the 
finishing of the houses. In view of the 
serious need, the Ministry of Recon- 
struction and Building has laid down 
strict rules for the building industry, 
whereby building is to be largely con- 
centrated on small, unpretentious dwell- 
ings intended to bring help as quickly 
as possible to those in need of homes. 
Control of housing standards, build- 
ing and upkeep, is in the hands of the 
municipal authorities, who may con- 
demn dwellings as uninhabitable when 
they do not conform to minimum stand- 
ards. 
Scientific research in the housing field 
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deserves special attention. The Min- 
istry of Reconstruction and Building 
recently published reports containing 
people’s appraisals of different kinds of 
dwellings. The Building Center (pri- 
vate), the Netherlands Household Coun- 
cil, and other organizations are working 
together in the same field, endeavoring 
to fit floor plans and equipment of 
houses to the needs of modern family 
life. Educational aspects of housing 
should thus be given more attention 
than in the past. 


EDUCATION AND RECREATION | 


We have already indicated the serious 
shortages of open-air recreation space in 
the Netherlands. The social scientists 
and social workers have for years been 
stressing the important educational role 
of good recreation. Provisions for rec- 
reation become more urgent in the 
Netherlands as forced industrialization 
shifts people into a sociocultural cli- 
mate which might prove unconducive 
to the development of a sound leisure 
pattern. Therefore in the new schools 
planned for young male and female 
workers special attention is paid to 
leisure and recreational possibilities. 

It is somewhat surprising that in spite 
of the importance of problems of leisure 
and recreation no general line of gov- 
ernmental policy could be traced. The 
fear continually recurring in the Neth- 
erlands of government intervention in 
matters where the hierarchy of values 
is immediately at stake has prevented 
foundation of recreational research cen- 
ters. Meanwhile need for a central ad- 
visory ‘body and for a more positive 
governmental policy becomes increas- 
ingly obvious. Recent discussions con- 
cerning the expected general five-day 
working week have stressed the ur- 
gency of the situation. 

Governmental services do not of 
course altogether ignore recreation and 
leisure. The Ministry of Education 
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pays active attention to camping, hik- 
ing, community singing, folk music and 
dancing, sports, and so forth. Consid- 
erable state subsidies have been afforded 
in recent years to these and other ac- 
tivities. Since World War I the fields 
of radio, television, films, and the press 
have also been given attention by the 
Ministry of Education. 

During the last few years, much 
thought has been given to vacations as 
recreation periods, stimulated by the 
fact that they are now generally longer 
and that greater prosperity offers more 
opportunity to use them. Because of 
the limited availability of vacation fa- 
cilities, spreading of summer vacations 
has been attempted, by agreement 
among governmental agencies, railways, 
hotels, schools, industry, and so forth. 

The activities of the municipalities 
in the field of recreation are varied. 
Besides financial aid to private organi- 
zations, technical and material help is 
generally offered by making buildings 
and grounds available. Many munici- 
palities are active in organizing vacation 
activities for youth and adults. Some 
provinces and municipalities have cre- 
ated, in close collaboration with pri- 
vate initiative, “Culturele raden” (cul- 
tural councils) or “Gemeenschappen” 
(communities) for their areas. 


EDUCATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Close co-operation has developed in 
the Netherlands between education and 
public health services. The Ministry of 
Education, which pays strict regard to 
hygienic standards, must approve all 
school buildings. All teachers of pri- 
mary education must have a periodic 
examination for tuberculosis.* 

The vast majority of pupils of pri- 
vate and public primary schools are un- 
der regular medical control. The doc- 


2The Amsterdam municipal university re- 
quires of all students a yearly TB examina- 
tion. 
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tors are for the most part officers of the 
Municipal Health Service, with whom a 
good relationship exists. According to 
the advice given, children are directed 
to specialists, or they may be senz to 


sanatoria, open-air schools, and other | 


health institutions. Weak city chil- 
dren in large numbers are sent to 
agrarian areas for a period of a few 
months. School dental organizations 
are fully developed, though complete 
service is regrettably hampered by the 
shortage of dentists. 

Special care is given to mentally 
and physically handicapped children. A 
large network of special schools—also 
along religious lines—has been devel- 
oped. The decision to place a child in 
a school for handicapped children is 
agreed upon by the parents and the 
medical and pedagogical specialists. 

The relationship between the educa- 
tional institutes for children, such as 
orphanages, and the public health serv- 
ice is extensive and varied. Here spe- 
cial attention is paid to mental health 
as well as to physical well-being. Based 
on scientific research in this field a 
great attempt is nowadays made at 
family (or pseudofamily) education. 

It is impossible to give a complete 
survey of all the health work done for 
youth in the Netherlands, but the highly 
important work in mental health done 
by the Child Guidance Clinics and Pe- 
dological Institutes should be mentioned. 
Organizations for scientific research are 
the National Federation for Mental 
: Health and the Institute for Preventive 
Medicine.’ 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Some aspects of the relationships be- 
tween education and social welfare have 


3A pamphlet by Dr. A. Querido, Mental 
Health in the Netherlands (The Hague: Gov- 
ernment Information Service, 1954), gives a 
brief, clear summary of its field. 
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already been discussed. A few of the 
many others will be noted briefly. 


Vocational guidance services 


These services are occupying an in- 
creasingly important position. The work 
is being carried out to an important de- 
gree by state-subsidized, private insti- 
tutes with a religious background, in 
the belief that an individual’s religious 
alignment is of such importance that it 
must also play a part in the choice of 
further education and of a career. The 
private institutes which are responsible 
for about two-thirds of the advice given 
are affiliated with a National Institute 
which supplies the necessary documen- 
tation. State guidance services come 
under the Ministry of Social Affairs and 
Public Health; there are also a few 
municipal services. 


The visiting teacher 


In recent years a number of visiting 
teachers have been appointed by mu- 
nicipal education authorities to work on 
difficulties arising from social causes. 


Children of migratory workers 


Arrangements have been’ made for 
the education of children of bargemen 
and caravan families and other children 
always on the move, through special 
schools in harbors and other strategic 


„areas, with uniform programs, individual 


teaching, and a record book for each 
child which follows him from school to 
school.* 


Re-education of problem families 


Re-education of antisocial families, 
usually mentally subnormal, became a 
spectacular form of social welfare work 
during wartime, when large-scale evacua- 
tion from the western cities was neces- 
sary. Special camps proved to be the 

t Elisabeth B. Schlesinger, “Education on 


Dutch Canals,” Harvard Educational Review, 
Vol. 21, No. 1 (Winter 1950). 
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only solution, as the families were un- 
welcome in decent homes. The good 
results of these camps led to their þe- 
“ing continued after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. A team of social workers, home- 
makers, youth leaders, psychiatrists, 
and sociologists are working on a plan 
for readaptation of these problem fami- 
lies to community life. The work is 
financed and directed by the Ministry 
of Social Work. 
In recent years some of the large mu- 
-~ nicipalities have begun the re-education 
of problem families in their own areas. 
Special housing projects have been set 
up for this purpose, where social work- 
ers and group workers are carrying out 
a program of comprehensive re-educa- 
tion. One project is in an overcrowded 
area of Rotterdam. Amsterdam and 
The Hague began projects before World 
War II, The Hague making use of “con- 
trol dwellings” where families start life 
afresh under fairly strict supervision. 


EDUCATION AND DELINQUENCY 


The growth of delinquency as a symp- 
tom of individual and social tension and 
maladjustment has attracted much at- 
tention in-recent years. Delinquency is 
increasingly assuming the character of 
big-town criminality. The occupation 
` of 1940-45, when moral and economic 
pressures caused a lowering of moral 
standards, is partly to blame. But we 
` are beginning gradually to realize that 

this tendency has a deeper basis and 

demands special treatment, not only 
penal measures, but more preventive, 
pedagogical, and cultural activities. 
Of the various governmental authori- 
ties that have a share in the struggle 
against juvenile crime, we shall men- 
_ tion a few. 


Justice 


Under the Child Laws of 1901 a 
somewhat pedagogical basis for judicial 
activities has been developed. Youth 
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Judges are appointed to deal with .. 
youthful crimes. One of the “Family 
Tutors” is assigned to the family of 
the offender at the family’s request or 
by judge’s orders, and educational meas- 
ures in the family are taken in conjunc- 
tion with his advice. At his request the 
Youth Judge may take such radical 
measures as removal of the young per- 
son from the family circle for pedagogi- 
cal and psychological examination and 
treatment. The Family Tutors are un- 
paid and work on a voluntary basis. 
Houses of correction, prisons, and 
other institutions for youthful criminals 
have been thoroughly revamped over 
the years. There is a progressive Youth 
Prison in Zutphen, where young crimi- 
nals are given a considerable amount of 
freedom, with the possibility of uncon- 
trolled outside activities, and other far- 
reaching pedagogical measures. 


Police 


This institution also has modernized 
and humanized its fight against crimi- 
nality among the young, with the ac- 
cent on preventive work. The large 
towns have their own Youth Police, a 


` force with high standards to meet vari- 


ous educational tasks. 


Other agenctes 


We have already described the work 
of the Ministry of Education for pre~ 
criminal youth in camps and board- 
inghouses. Some municipal authorities 
have also entered this field, by sub- 
sidizing analogous work of private or- 
ganizations, by nominating officers for , 
youth work, and by creating school 
gardens and other local spare-time ac- 
tivities. We have already indicated the 
consideration given in and around the 
large towns to making vacation periods 
as advantageous as possible. 

People are growing more and more 
conscious of the close connection be- 
tween crime and -unhappy surroundings 
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and of the fact that some of the pro- 
posed countermeasures are superficial 
and inadequate for any real attack on 
juvenile delinquency. More and more 
notice is being taken of the backgrounds 
which seem to produce young criminals. 
We have already mentioned work with 
the problem family. Slum clearance 
and other measures for improvement 
in housing are also attracting attention. 
The stimulation of education, in and 
outside the school (more and better 
education and training), youth move- 
ments and clubhouses, and improve- 
ment of human relations in industrial 
and other occupations are also gaining 
interest with a view to combating crime. 
With no attempt to make an all-inclu- 
sive listing, we still must mention the 
activities of the State Labor Inspection 
and of various governmental housing 
and health services. The present longer 
term of military service also offers edu- 
cational opportunities: psychological 
tests and psychological services are 
good points of contact. 


RÉSUMÉ 


It has naturally been impossible in 
the foregoing paragraphs to give a com- 
plete picture of the educational situa- 
tion in the Netherlands and the co- 
ordination of the various governmental 
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agencies in meeting the needs of chil- 
dren and youth. Only a rough sketch 
could be presented, to suggest impor- 
tant activities and their mutual rela- 
tionships. We hope, however, that 
these outlines show up clearly: 

Educational activities in the Nether- 
lands were largely brought into exist- 
ence by private initiative. Government 
agencies are expected (1) to give lead- 
ership in the educational policy; (2) to 
carry out educational activities where 
private initiative is impossible or re- 
mains fragmentary; and (3) to give 
financial and other material support to 
the educational activities of private or- 
ganizations. 

Following a short period of rigidity 
between the world wars, a dynamic 
educational activity came into being, 
wherein the state and other govern- 
mental agencies play an important role. 
The submission of long-term plans, the 
Education Acts under consideration,. 
and the many state commissions testify 
to educational vitality. 

With the manner in which activities 
on behalf of young people are at pres- 
ent spread over various ministries, we 
cannot claim a completely successful co- 
ordination and integration. It is clear, 
however, that generally speaking we are 
on the right road and moving in the 
right direction. 


F. Tk. van der Maden, The Hague, the Netherlands, is head of the Sociocultural Sector 
of the Central Planning Bureau and secretary of the State Commission for the Investiga- 
tion of the Possibilities of Youth Development. He has served as deputy head of the 
Division for Cultural Statistics of the Central Bureau of Statistics and investigator of 
the International Institute of Statistics and has published on educational and social topics. 


Education and Related Services in Sweden* 


By Axe W. Epretpt 


EGISLATIVE measures for public 

aid and protection of children are 
of rather recent origin in Sweden. Up 
to the beginning of this century, chil- 
dren were treated in the same manner 
as adults in need of help, and poor law 
relief was the only public aid available. 
The first legislation for child welfare 
was passed in 1902; it provided for the 
care of foster children and the educa- 
tion and upbringing of delinquent and 
morally neglected children. Then came 
the so-called Children’s Laws of 1917, 
with provisions for children born out of 
wedlock, adoption, and so forth. 

For the most part, public care of chil- 
dren remained under the Public Assist- 
ance Administration up to" 1926, when 
the Child Welfare Act of 1924 came into 
force. By this act, the responsibility 
for the care and protection of children 
was separated from public assistance 
and lodged with a new local authority, 
created by the act and known as the 
Child Welfare Committee. The Act of 
1924 has been subsequently revised and 
extended, particularly. by amendments 
in 1934 dealing with young persons be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-one years of 
age, and in 1945 and 1946 in respect to 
child welfare institutions, foster care, 
and child and youth welfare schools. A 
Child Welfare Commission, appointed 
in 1950 by the government, is now re- 
viewing the Child Welfare Act as well 
as public child welfare legislation. 


Locat Cuan WELFARE COMMITTEES 


The statutory members of the local 
Child Welfare Committee include a 


* Many parts of this article are taken from 
papers prepared and published by The Swed- 
ish Institute, Stockholm, Sweden. 


member of the local Public Assistance 
Committee, a clergyman, a man or 
woman teacher, at least two other per- 
sons known to be actively interested in 
the welfare of children, and, frequently, 
a medical officer. At least one of the 
members is to be a woman. The com- 
mittee is empowered to delegate au- 
thority to voluntary or professional wel- 
fare officers. 

The committee is charged with re- 
sponsibility for promoting the welfare 
of children and young persons and to 
that end takes such measures as may 
seem desirable in the interest of chil- 
dren and young people, including the 
establishment of adequate child wel- 
fare facilities. It has the duty of pro- 
viding for needy, sick, and unprotected 
children, who are given what is called 
“public care.” The committee also 
deals with maltreated and neglected 
children, those exposed to dangers to 
life or health, vicious children or chil- 
dren in danger of becoming vicious, and 
juveniles leading a disorderly, idle, or 
immoral life or showing other signs of 
vice. This second group of children 
and young persons may be taken care 
of by “protective upbringing,” if pre- 
ventive measures are considered useless 
or have proved to be so. 

Any private citizen or public au- 
thority may request the intervention of 
the Child Welfare Committee. Certain 
categories of public servants, such as 
medical officers and district nurses, are 
required to report to the committee any 
case which in their opinion requires its 
intervention. 

The Child Welfare Committee is also 
charged with a number of other duties 
such as administering the general chil- 
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dren’s allowance scheme, supervision of 
children born out of wedlock, the ap- 
proval and payment of maintenance ad- 
vances, the administration of maternity 
assistance, and the recreational schemes 
for children and housewives. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


The state-subsidized services which, 
under the supervision of the Child Wel- 
fare Committee, provide for the part- 
time care of preschool and older chil- 
dren operate along three lines: kinder- 
gartens, day nurseries, and afternoon 
homes. 


Kindergartens 


The kindergartens are intended for 
children between three and seven years 
of age; these children are taken care of 


a few hours a day and get an oppor- - 


tunity to take part in various social and 
educational activities under the guid- 
ance of trained personnel. Kindergar- 
tens must be located in hygienic prem- 
ises, be sufficiently roomy to permit 
ample freedom of movement, and be 
suitably equipped with play material. 
Great attention is paid to the social de- 
velopment of the child. In communes 
where they have been established by 
local authorities, with low fees, the de- 
mand from all sections of society ex- 
ceeds the accommodations. 


Day nurseries 


The day nurseries, which are increas- 
ing in numbers, provide all-day care for 
the children of working mothers. They 
receive children. mainly between the 
ages and two and seven years. A small 
number of day nurseries also have 
departments for children between six 
months and two years of age. The chil- 
dren are usually left at the nurseries for 
eight to ten hours a day. In rural areas, 
day nurseries for farm children have 
been established to relieve parents en- 
gaged in seasonal farmwork. The serv- 
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ice is still in the trial stage, and the 
nurseries are open only for brief peri-~ 
ods in summer and autumn. 


Afternoon homes 


Afternoon homes receive school chil- 
dren of employed mothers after school 
hours and give them an opportunity for 
play and homework. The children are 
usually served one hot meal while there. 


“Family day homes” 


Owing to the shortage of day nurs- 
eries, a substitute service of “family day 
homes” has been tried in Stockholm 
and some other towns. ‘These are pri- 
vate homes, providing part-time care 
for one or two children, subject to the 
same supervision by the local Child 
Welfare Committee as regular foster 
homes. Parents pay the same fee that 
they would in the regular day nurseries. 


Special government committee 


A special government committee has 
recently been studying a scheme for ex- 
tended state support of these services. 
Its inquiries embrace the psychological, 
pedagogical, medical, social, and labor- 
market aspects of the services. Con- 
sideration is being given to the possi- 
bility of incorporating the kindergartens 
into the elementary school system. 


GENERAL CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES 


Since 1948, general children’s allow- 
ances payable at the rate of 260 kronor 
per year have been granted all children 
under sixteen years of age (since- 1952 
the allowance has been increased to 290 
kronor), regardless of the economic 
status of their parents or legal pro- 
viders. 

The children’s allowance scheme suc- 
ceeds the former deductions granted for 
children in the state income tax, and 
since 1952 also those in the communal 
income tax. Owing to the system of 
progressive taxation in force, the value 
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of these deductions varied considerably. 
Therefore it was felt that a scheme em- 
ploying a uniform cash benefit would be 
more equitable, since the low-income 
families, which constitute the majority 
of the taxpayers, failed to profit from 
these deductions. The present rate of 
children’s allowances far exceeds the 
average value of the former deductions, 
but above a certain income it becomes 
less than the tax deductions previously 
granted. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


School meals were known in Sweden 
as early as 1845, but not until the end 
of the century did they take on a wider 
scope. They were as a rule provided 
on the private initiative of such bodies 
as the Red Cross and housewives’ or- 
ganizations, or by local authorities. Be- 
ginning with the fiscal year 1937-38 
state subsidies have been granted’ for 
this service, which now is administered 
by ‘the local school authorities. 

In the beginning, the meals served in 
school possessed the character of charity 
or public relief, but in many school dis- 
tricts, particularly in the northern sec- 
tions of the country, the long distances 
to school created a common need for 
them, Another reason for public inter- 
est in this matter is the opportunity 
they present to counteract undesirable 
dietary habits, whether due to poor 
economic circumstances or simply to 
ignorance. A properly balanced school 
meal a day represents a substantial im- 
provement in the diet of many children. 

Since July 1, 1946, children in the 
schools are entitled to free, state-sub- 
sidized school lunches if so desired by 
their parents. However, owing to the 
lack of technical facilities prevailing at 
present, the local school authorities may 
reserve the available meals to children 
who live far from school, to il and 
delicate children, or to children in poor 
circumstances. 
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SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICES * 


The management of school health 
work is in the hands of the State Board 
of Education; or, more specifically, it is 
under the direction of the Chief Medi- 
cal Officer for Schools employed by this 
authority. It is to be noted that he is 
thus not in the employ of the highest 


_ medical authority, the Medical Board 


(medicinalstyrelsen), but on important 
questions he consults with this board. 


Duties of the Chief Medical Officer for 
Schools 


Among the duties of the Chief Medi- 
cal Officer for Schools are the following: 

To arrange, guide, and superintend 
the work of school hygiene in the 
schools, 

To promote the development of school 
hygiene work among youth, and in do- 
ing so to further the holding of medical 
examinations of young people in the 
schools, in order to discover pupils in 
need of medical care or other measures 
related to school hygiene. 

To secure the establishment o? open- 
air schools, and classes or schools for 
pupils with weak sight or hearing. 

To further measures concerning the 
education and teaching. of pupi's who 
diverge from the normal mentally. 

To act as adviser concerning the 
teaching of gymnastics, the arrange- 
ments for school baths, school children’s 
meals, and school holiday camps, and 
to further the development of dental at- 
tention in schools. 

To advise the Board of Education on 
plans for new school buildings, or ma- 
jor rebuilding or additions. 


Health cards 


In every school where there is a 
school health service run or supported 


1 This section of the article is taken from a 
paper prepared by Gosta Lindquist, Secretary, 
State Board of Education. 
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by the state, a health card, estab- 
lished by the Board of Education, is 
kept for every child. The health card 
is “valid” throughout the country. Be- 
gun when the child starts going to 
school at about seven it accompanies 
him from school to school and from 
one type of school to another, until 
school attendance ceases. 


The school doctor and the school nurse 


In the medical work of the schools 
close contact is maintained with the 
parents and guardians. This contact is 
established in different ways: (1) Par- 
ents are called to the school, when 
needed, for a conference with the school 
` nurse or school doctor; (2) the school 
nurses visit the homes of pupils when 
such contact is considered desirablé; 
and (3) at parents’ association meetings 
information is given on matters of school 
health. The visits of the school nurse 
are made for the purpose of securing in- 
formation needed by the school (such 
as the nature of a pupil’s illness) and 
of giving advice on health matters, not 
with the intention of giving medical 
care. 

An important principle in the opera- 
tion of the school hygiene work is that 
teachers as well as medical personnel 
should participate in it. 

In all the schools in the country at 
certain intervals so-called “general form 
examinations” must be made, that is, 
examinations which include all the pu- 
pils in a class. Such examinations are 
made at the beginning of the school 
year, about once every second year dur- 
ing the time the child spends at school, 
and in any case in the first class and 
the graduating class in both elementary 
and higher schools. In certain school 
districts with large schools, the general 
form examinations are held once a year. 
In all schools each child is examined by 
a dentist once a year. 

Furthermore, there has been intro- 
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duced into Swedish schools the provi- 
sion that preliminary medical advice on 
choice of occupation shall be given by 
the schools. 

Of course, the school doctors and 
school nurses visit the schools for other 
purposes than the general form exami- 
nations. During the rest of the school 
year they examine the so-called “con- 
trol-children,” that is, children who are 
ill, weak, or unusually subject to illness, 
and also children who are sent for an 
examination by doctor, nurse, parents, 


. or guardians. 


Mentally retarded children are gath- 
ered into special classes; abnormal pu- 
pils are sent to special institutions. 

The school doctors are also called 
upon when school children for one rea- 
son or another want to obtain work dur- 
ing their leisure time. The law states 
that juveniles (that is, children under 
eighteen) may not be employed before 
they are fourteen. Except for work dur- 
ing the vacation period, the child must 
have completed the program for the ele- 
mentary school. Exceptions may, in 
certain circumstances, be made, but 
only for light work which cannot be 
thought to have ill effects on his health 
or bodily development or on his school- 
work. The juvenile attending school 
must have the school’s permission to 
take on work, and the school medical 
officer must give his opinion. All young 
people under eighteen in Sweden who 
take on jobs must have a juvenile work 
book, in which the school medical offi- 
cer makes his remarks on the child’s 
health and the employer notes the juve- 
nile’s work, hours, breaks, and so forth. 


Dental work 


The dental hygiene which every child 
enjoys as long as it goes to school may 
also be considered as a part of the gen- 
eral health program. It consists of a 
thorough examination each term, fol- 
lowed by the treatment which the den- 
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tist considers necessary. This treat- 
ment includes not only ordinary repairs 
but even such things as straightening 
the teeth. 


HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS 


During recent years the Swedish au- 
thorities have, through different meas- 
ures, tried to give almost every child 
the chance to have a summer holiday. 
This was deemed especially desirable 
during the war. 

First, a state subsidy was given for 
study and holiday travel for elementary 
school children from city families of 
small means. In the summer of 1940, 
when an evacuation of the larger com- 
munities was discussed, a public grant 
was made for the evacuation of children. 
From 1940 to 1946 considerable experi- 
mentation was carried on regarding the 
holiday program, and regulations as to 
the length of stay, the organization of 
camps, free travel of mothers who ac- 
companied their children, and'so forth, 
were developed. 

In the winter of 1945-46 it was 
thought that this project had been tried 
out long enough to become a permanent 

‘institution. The committee of 1941 on 
population policies proposed in 1945 ex- 
tensive measures by the state for the 
purpose of providing housewives and 
children with rest and recreation. The 
proposal was passed, with small altera- 
tions, by the Parliament, and since 
June 1946 the activity has been regu- 
lated through three royal proclamations. 
Certain alterations were made by Par- 
liament in the period 1949-54. 

The state now subsidizes: (1) travel 
for children and accompanying persons 
to a privately arranged holiday spot and 
for children, staff, and accompanying 
persons to summer camps; (2) travel 
for housewives to a privately arranged 
holiday spot, and for guests and staff to 
holiday centers for housewives approved 
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by the Royal Social Welfare Board; 
(3) grants to housewives to facilitate 
their holiday arrangements; (4) operat- 
ing grants to summer camps for chil- 
dren and to holiday centers for house- 
wives and grants to special organiza- 
tions who place children with private 
country families. 


Holiday travel grants 


Children are entitled to holiday travel 
grants who during the year when the 


. travel is undertaken are at most four- 


teen years of age. There is no stipula- 
tion as to minimum age. The Child 
Welfare Committees who are responsible 
for the local administration of the ac- 
tivity, however, are requested to warn 
the parents of the risk of infection 
which railway travel involves for a very 
young child and of the fact that a 
change in the environment may prove 
harmful. 

A person who accompanies a child 
younger than eleven years is also en- 
titled to holiday travel. When there 
are special reasons, for example, if the 
child is mentally retarded or delicate or 
if the travel is especially complicated 
with many changes of trains, an ac- 
companying person may get a holiday 
travel grant even if the child is older 
than ten years. The accompanying per- 
son may get two travel authorizations, 
in order to take the child to the va- 
cation place and then to return to get 
him, or only one if he is to remain with 
the child at the holiday place. Only 
one travel grant is made to a child or 
housewife in a year. 

As these travel grants also aim at 
giving housewives an opportunity to get 
recreation, the mother should, as a rule, 
accompany her child. If because of Il- 
ness, employment, or other reasons, the 
mother cannot go, another person may 
take her place. 

Since the purpose of the travel scheme 
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is to give children and housewives a 
strengthening and stimulating stay in a 
new and healthy environment, the ab- 
sence from home should not be too 
short. A minimum absence from home 
of four weeks for children and of ten 
days for housewives is stipulated, and 
exceptions are admitted only for very 
strong reasons. Absence shorter than 
fourteen days. for children and seven 
days for housewives is never permitted. 

As a rule the travel grant may be 
given to any place the applicant chooses, 
whether city or country, including even 
the frontier stations for Denmark, Fin- 
land, and Norway. When the travel 
cost is less than five crowns, no holiday 
travel grant is given. 

The grants apply only to the cheap- 
est means of travel. They may be used 
any time during the year except certain 
days around the more important festi- 
vals. 


` Summer camps 


Summer camps for children are run 
by communities and by voluntary or- 
ganizations. There is at present ac- 
commodation for about 38,000 children 
at the camps each year. In most cases 
the child’s stay in the camp is provided 
without cost to the parents. Each child 
undergoes a medical examination before 
leaving for camp, and every camp must 
have an agreement with a doctor who 
is responsible for hygienic conditions in 
the camp and for care in case of illness. 

The state subsidizes the children’s 
camp activity partly by giving free 
transportation (regardless of income, 
though it is understood that only chil- 
dren from families of small means 
should be chosen for the camps) to 
children and staff going to camps, 
partly by giving a grant, varying from 
twenty-five öre to one crown per child 
per day, towards the running cost. The 
camps are subjected to the same inspec- 
tion as other child welfare institutions. 
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Families take a “summer child” 


Complementary to the summer camps 
activity is a scheme to procure private 
summer homes for. children whose par- 
ents cannot arrange this themselves. 
The activity is undertaken by com- 
munities or by voluntary organizations, 
some communities and organizations 
having on their program both summer 
camps and placement in private fami- 
lies. The child’s stay generally costs 
the parents nothing, though the family 
which takes care of a “summer child” 
is paid by the responsible organization. 

This arrangement has proved to be 
a very valuable one, for children often 
get a more individual care in private 
families and come into a more intimate 
contact with the countryside than if 
they stay in a camp. f 

The activity is subsidized by the 
state, partly through cheap transporta- 
tion of children and accompanying per- 
sons under the conditions prevailing for 
holiday travel grants for a privately ar- 
ranged vacation, and partly by a small 
contribution—from fifty öre to one 
crown per child per day—to the organi- 
zations that undertake this activity. 
About 17,000 children get summer rec- 
reation in this way each year. 


The teacher’s role 


In addition to what has been said 
about the administration of these serv- 
ices, it should be noted that the Swed- 
ish school system is very much involved 
in this work. Since the teachers all 


-over the country have fairly good con- 


tacts with the parents, they are able to 
tell which children need help and which 
do not. The administration of holiday 
travel grants, summer camps, and so on 
is the business of the elementary school 
teachers, the local school administra- 
tion, and the State Board of Education, 
in co-operation with the local welfare 
committee. Even if there are specially 
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trained social workers in most of the 
welfare institutions, the teacher is al- 
ways applied to when there is a ques- 
tion about a child. The school adminis- 
ters the “summer child” activity. The 
teachers select the children to go to the 
country and also handle the financial 
aspects, they arrange for travel ex- 
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penses, the payment of travel grants to 
accompanying persons, and the payment 
of the “summer parents.” Before “sum- 


“mer children” are placed in summer 


camps and private families, the teacher 
has to do inspector’s work. For all 
these duties teachers receive compensa- 
tion. 


Ake W. Edfeldt, Pk.L., Stockholm, Sweden, is assistant psychologist in the Department 
of Education of the University of Stockholm and research assistant in the State Institute 
of Educational Psychology. He was earlier a teacher of special classes. He has pub- 
lished in the fields of reading and achievement testing. ‘ 


Education and Other Governmental Services 
in Switzerland 


By Rosert Dotrrens * 


WITZERLAND is a Confederation 

of twenty-five sovereign states, 
which, within the limits set by the 
Constitution and federal laws, freely 
organize the life of the people. 

If the cantons—the states—have no 
prerogatives in certain areas, such as 
national defense, the postal service, tele- 
graph, telephone, customs, and foreign 
relations, there are others in which they 
enjoy great freedom of action. This is 
especially the case in the field of edu- 
cation and child welfare. 

There could be no question in this 

. short study of describing twenty-five 
different systems which, in the matter 
of public instruction, range from the 
most complete centralization (Geneva) 
to`the greatest possible decentralization, 
in the cantons where school authority is 
divided between the communes and the 
cantonal administration. 


ROLE OF THE CONFEDERATION 


This article will therefore only ex- 
plain the situation as it exists in Geneva 
at present, and will show one of the 
ways in which the government of a 
Swiss canton has applied the laws that 
are valid in all of Switzerland. The 
_ Confederation, in fact, establishes the 
principles and leaves to the cantons the 
task of putting them into practice. 
These general principles have been es- 
tablished: 

1. By the federal Constitution in its 
article 34/5 which states that, in the 
exercise of the powers which are con- 
ferred upon it, and within the limits 
of the Constitution, the Confederation 
takes into account the needs of the 

* Translated by Theresa G. Munson. i 
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family, and that the laws enacted by 
virtue of this article will be executed 
with the help of the cantons and the 
collaboration of public or private legal 
organizations, 

2. In the Swiss Civil Code (1912), 
whose second book establishes family 
law: marriage, divorce, legitimate -and 
illegitimate descent, guardianship, - and 
inheritance. 

3. In the Swiss Penal Code (1942), 
sixth section, whose provisions do not 
apply to children who have not reached 
the age of six. 

4, Finally, in the federal laws which 
complement constitutional provisions 
when the need is felt to take for the 
whole territory of the Confederation 
measures -to ensure defense of general 
interests; for example, the federal law 
concerning the fight against tubercu- 
losis, and the federal law on vocational 
training. s 

As far as public instruction is con- 
cerned, the work of the Confederation 
is decidedly restricted: it sees first of 
all to the enforcement of the provisions 
of Article 27 in the Constitution, which 
states that in Switzerland elementary 
education is required, and that, in the © 
public schools—freedom of education is 
guaranteed—every child must be able 
to attend classes without injury to his 
conscience or his beliefs. The manage- 
ment of the schools must be under the 
civil authority. 

There is no federal department of 
education in Switzerland, and the other 
fields of public instruction in which the 
Confederation acts or can act are un- 
der the jurisdiction of various depart- 
ments: the federal Department of the 
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Interior, which controls medical and 
veterinary studies, public and social hy- 
giene, family and child welfare, and so 
forth; the federal Department of Fi- 
nance, which controls subsidies to pro- 
fessional schools of engineering and do- 
mestic science, vocational craining, so- 
cial security, and so forth; and the 
federal War Department, which con- 
trols gymnastic instruction, physical 
education, and sports. The principal 
characteristic ‘of all these measures lies 
in the decentralization of the organs 
charged with their supervision, applica- 
tion, and improvement. 

This decentralization has also made 
it possible to adapt the necessary ac- 
tions to limited areas and to take into 
account their historical evolution, tradi- 
tions and customs, and questions of a 
religious, linguistic, or social nature. 


GENEVA 


The canton of Geneva, because it 
is a small urban state, has undoubtedly 
been able to establish more edsily than 
others a co-ordinated extensive system 
of diverse organs working together on 
behalf of its children. The description 
of this system will permit the reader to 
gain a sufficient idea of the vigilance 
and perseverance with whica the rights 
of the child are safeguarded in the city 
of Calvin and Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

The cantonal Department of Public 
Instruction has the general management 
of and responsibility for the measures 
suitable to the various activities which 
will be discussed in this article. 


THE CHILDREN’s BUREAU 


On July 2, 1937, a law was promul- 
gated creating a Children’s Bureau, with 
the aim of ensuring the protection of 
the physical and moral health of chil- 
dren and youth, and, in a general way, 
of promoting their development. This 
bureau, connected with the Department 
of Public Instruction, co-ordinates and 
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encourages the efforts of families and 
of public and private institutions, and 
assists judicial, educational, and ad- 
ministrative authorities in the execution 
of their mandate. 

The Children’s Bureau includes the 
following: the School Medical Service, 
the School Observation Service, the 
School Social Service, the Service for 
Vocational and Apprenticeship Guid- 
ance, the Service for the Protection of 
Minors, the General Guardianship Serv-- 
ice. These last two services, moreover, 
in their activity springing from the 
Swiss Civil Code, are subject to the 
guardianship authorities, just as the 
juvenile court is subject to judicial au- 
thority. Parents or children are obliged 
to appear when summoned by these 
various agencies. If they refuse, small 
penalties can be imposed upon them, 
and if need be, force can be used. : 


The School Medical Service 


This service has authority in all ques- 
tions concerning school hygiene and the 
health of school children. Its duties are 
entirely practical, to the exclusion of all 
purely scientific research. It controls 
the hygienic conditions of public and 
private school buildings. It organizes 
the fight against diseases which can be 
contracted in school; it provides for in- 
dividual health examinations and recom- 
mends measures with a view to improv- 
ing the health of children. It proposes 
measures of disease prevention and nec- 
essary disinfection, and supervises the 
execution of these measures. It watches 
over the health of teachers and organ- 
izes the medical examination of prospec- 
tive teachers. 

From the time of admission to school, 
a health record is kept for each student, 
and from year to year, all comments 
made by the medical examiners are 
noted: the general physical examination 
and examinations by specialists (nose, 
throat, ear, nervous system). 
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A school dental clinic is specifically 
in charge of the improvement of oral 
hygiene and the preventive treatment of 
dental caries. 

The federal law for the fight against 
tuberculosis has already been mentioned. 
At the present time, the School Medical 
Service is engaged in the application of 
measures ordered by a decree of the 
State Council of January 11, 1952, 
which made a medical examination 
obligatory for students, teachers, and 
school employees. This examination is 
repeated every three years. It includes 
a lung X ray and the Mantoux test (an 
injection of 0.1 cc. of tuberculin). 

In conjunction with the Social Serv- 
ice and the school inspectors, it is 
the Medical Service which periodically 
designates those children who are ad- 
mitted to a “Preventorium” or to one 
of the two permanent high-altitude 
schools which the canton of Geneva has 
established in the Alps in Valais and 
Vaud. It must be added that every 
teacher, and with greater reason every 
school principal, can, at any time of 
emergency or doubt, request by a mere 
telephone call the services of a nurse 
ora physician. 

There remains one special institu- 
tion: the Sick Benefit Fund which, in 
collaboration with private funds, super- 
vises the application of the law coacern- 
ing the required health insurance for 
school children in return for a small fee 
paid by their parents. 


The School Observation Service 


This service attends to those children 
who, because of problems of person- 
ality, intelligence, or family environ- 
ment, are hindered in their develop- 
ment, cannot fully profit by instruc- 
tion, and are a potential source of 
physical and moral danger to their 
schoolmates. À 

The Observation Service studies all 


the cases which are entrusted to it by 
official agencies or by the parents them- 
selves. The director personally examines 
all reported children and takes appro- 
priate measures, which may be any of 
the following: 

1. A change of school or class for the 
child. The school system of Geneva 
includes: (a) regular classes for chil- 
dren of normal mentality and behavior; 
(b) classes for children presenting minor 
adjustment problems (intelligence and 
personality); (c) special classes for 
the mentally retarded; (d) observation 
classes for problem children; (e) out- 
door classes (semiboarding) for sickly 
or nervous children; (f) high-altitude 
outdoor classes (boarding schools). 

2. Admission to one of the “observa- 
tion classes.” ‘These classes are organ- 
ized for either boarding or semiboard- 
ing students. The teachers and the 
physician connected with the institution 
have the task of discovering the causes 
of personality problems and of ensuring 
their treatment on the pedagogical and 
medical level, so that the child may be 
permitted to return to normal school 
life, or, if it is deemed necessary, of 
providing for his placement in a train- 
ing school. In the latter case the So- 
cial Service and very often the Service 
for the Protection of Minors intervene. 

3. Admission to the special classes. 
These classes of special instruction are 
placed under the pedagogical manage- 
ment of the Service Director. 

4. Admission to the home for chil- 
dren who are deaf or hard of hearing. 

An orthophonic or voice-training serv- 
ice is also a part of the Observation 
Service. 

Usually, social workers handle all 
cases which have warranted the inter- 
vention of the service, taking action 
concerning the family and making con- 
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tacts with the other services of the ` 


Children’s Bureau and the school au- 
thorities. © 
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Lastly, the service may be charged 
with maintaining contact with those 
young people from fifteen to eighteen 
years of age who have been the object 
of repeated interventions while they 
were in school, or who have been stu- 
dents in training schools or special 
classes for backward or problem chil- 
dren. 


The School Social Service 


The School Social Service intervenes 
on behalf of needy school children. It 
gives sickly children the benefit of rest 
homes and cures necessary to their 
health. It manages the school clothing 
service. It co-ordinates the work of 

‘public and private social agencies such 
as day nurseries, school kitchens, open- 
air schools, or vacation camps. It also 
makes any investigations requested of 
it by the various other services of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

This service supervises the applica- 
tion of the law concerning the employ- 
ment of school-age children (that is, 
under fifteen). This law (January 14, 
1942) forbids the employment in a 
regular job of a minor less than fifteen 
years of age. Except for farm labor 
and other cases subject to special au- 
thorization, it is unlawful to employ 
outside the family, in any capacity, 
children less than thjrteen years old. 
Between the ages of thirteen and fif- 
teen, children can be hired for running 
errands or for other light work for a 
maximum of two hours per school day 
and five hours during vacations. This 
work cannot be in a theater or in an 
unsanitary place, nor between the hours 
of 12:00 Įm. and 2:00 r.m., or after 
7:00 P.M. 7 

The employment of these children is 
subject to the written consent of the 
School Medical Service, which can be 
withdrawn at any'time. If the authori- 
zation has been refused on grounds of 
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health, an allocation can be awarded to 
needy families thus deprived of finan- 
cial assistance. 


- 


Service for Vocational and Apprentice- 
ship Guidance 


This service advises public school stu- 
dents and their parents on the sensible 
choice of a trade or vocation; it aids in 
the placement of young workers. It su- 
pervises the application of federal and 
cantonal legislation on vocational train- 
ing and in the matter of the protection 
of nonapprenticed minors. It provides, 
in particular, the control of the voca- 
tional instruction, theoretical and prac- 
tical, of apprentices. 

As far as vocational guidance is con- 
cerned, the service has adopted two pri- 
mary aims. 

The first is to inform students and 
parents of the necessity of learning a 
trade, and of choosing it carefully. It 
utilizes all suitable means to this end: 
talks in the schools, films, visits to fac- 
tories, visual material supplied to stu- 
dents and teachers, and so forth. For 
students who do not plan to continue 
their studies after the age of fifteen 
there are organized so-called “after- 
schooldays classes” which between the 
ages of thirteen and fifteen guide the 
school activities of students toward 
practical problems—manual labor in 
the shop, acquaintance with trades and 
skills, and ethical standards of work. 

The second activity in vocational 
guidance is the examination of indi- 
vidual cases which the service conducts 
in strict liaison and in collaboration 
with private agencies (the Private Ap- 
prenticeship Bureau and the Private 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance) or with 
institutions under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Public Instruction (the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance of the 
University Institute of Educational Sci- 
ences and the Laboratory of Experi- 
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mental Pedagogy of the same institute, 
which has in its charge the study of 
questions related to educational guid- 
ance). 


Service for the Protection of Minors 


Subject to the jurisdiction of the 
other agencies of the Department of 
Public Instruction, the Service for the 
Protection of Minors maintains a gen- 
eral surveillance over minors and takes 
every measure to protect children and 
young people. 

Its work is above all of a preventive 
nature. It has the task of identifying 
children whose parents do not fulfill 
their obligations, Complaints, notifica- 
tions, and accusations are directed to 
this service; the judicial, school, and 
administrative authorities of the canton 
and the commune are required to bring 
to its attention the cases of any chil- 
dren in moral or material danger. 

When preventive action fails, the 
service then asks the authorities to ap- 
ply the protective measures provided by 
law (removal from custody and the 
termination of parental rights). In this 
case, the Service for the Protection of 
Minors studies the child’s situation and 
sends the accumulated information to 
the guardianship authority, whose duty 
it is to advise the court. 

It also carries out the investigations 
requested by the juvenile court and 
the guardianship authority, according to 
their instructions. It watches over those 
minors whom the juvenile court has re- 
leased on probation. All this work is 
accomplished in close co-operation with 
the schools, the Observation Service 
serving as an intermediary, since it gen- 
erally handles most of the cases at the 
beginning. 

The investigators and social workers 
of the Protection of Minors are more 
and more devoting their efforts to a 
humane understanding of their task: 
the destiny of the child, his emotional 


problems, and the conditions of his de- 
velopment are their dominant concerns. 


The General Guardianship Service 


This service facilitates the work of 
the guardianship authorities in the ap- 
plication of the laws concerning the ap- 
pointment of guardians and trustees. It 
assumes the guardianship of those chil- 
dren who have been taken away from 
their parents by court decision. 


OFFICIAL Yours FOUNDATION 


Along with the Children’s Bureau, 
there is.good reason for mentioning the 
Official Youth Foundation and the juve- 
nile court. The Official Youth Founda- 
tion has grown out of an old protec- 
tive organization called “The Forsaken 
Youth,” from which the present Service 
for the Protection of Minors also de- 
veloped. This foundation manages the 
properties and administration of two 
schools for orphaned boys and girls and 
children whose parents have been de- 
prived of their parental authority or 
their right of custody. 


Juventte Court 


The juvenile court, composed of a 
career judge presiding and a doctor and 
a teacher acting as associate judges, 
handles criminal cases in which adoles- 
cents of fourteen to eighteen years of 
age are implicated. 

In regard to children of six to four- 
teen years of age, the Penal Code pri- 
marily prescribes educational measures, 
application of which is entrusted to the 
Service for the Protection of Minors. 
Adolescents from the ages of fourteen 
to eighteen can be sentenced to impris- 
onment. If it is apparent that edu- 
cational measures would be preferable, 
the Code allows the child to be sent 
to a correctional school or placed in 
a trustworthy family. The General 
Guardianship Service is then put in 
charge of his supervision. 
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CO-ORDINATION OF SERVICES 


The work of the different services men- 
tioned above is co-ordinated by the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, which meets periodically under 
the chairmanship of the chief of the 
Department of Public Instruction. It 
is composed of the chiefs of services 
of the Children’s Bureau, the presiding 
judge of the orphans’ court, the pre- 
siding judge of the juvenile court, the 
Director of Elementary Education, a 
- representative of the municipal authori- 
ties of the City of Geneva, and. two rep- 
resentatives of private agencies inter- 
ested in child welfare. This committee 
studies general questions related to vari- 
ous youth problems and ensures co- 
ordination of the various services of 
the Bureau. 


ADMINISTRATIVE IDEALS 


As can be seen from the description 
of this network, the administration of 
child welfare is particularly well organ- 
ized in Geneva. As far as is possible, 
all precautions have been taken to de- 
fend the right of each child to live and 
develop normally in a community which 
seeks its own development in that of 
each of its members; to have action 
taken with a maximum of speed and 
efficiency while respecting as fully as 
possible the rights of the parents, whose 
sense of responsibility the authorities 
are trying to restore and develop; and 
finally to reduce to a minimum duplica- 
tion and conflicts of jurisdiction. 


Private INITIATIVE 


This article would be incomplete if 
nothing were said about the role and 
the importance of private initiative in 
the field of child welfare, a role and an 
importance so well recognized by the 
authorities that they do their utmost to 
facilitate the work of these private 
agencies by aiding them financially and 
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by resorting frequently to their good 
offices. 

It is a Swiss policy, not confined to 
Geneva alone, to have citizen partici- 
pation in the solution of all the prob- 
lems of education and child welfare. 
This accounts for the flourishing de- 
velopment, in Switzerland, of private 
institutions and agencies devoted to 
public service, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, working with generosity and 
devotion in the most varied fields 
such as day nurseries and kindergar- 
tens; school canteens; vacation colo- 
nies, youth hostels, outdoor camps, 
ski camps; leisure-time recreation and 
sports; libraries for children and ado- 
lescents (in particular the Swiss Read- 
ing Society for Young People); and 
temperance societies. 


Pro INFIRMIS AND PRO JUVENTUTE 


Two great foundations must be men- 
tioned in particular, in view of their im- 


“portance and their national character, 


Pro Infirmis and Pro Juventute. 

Pro Infirmis, as its name indicates, is 
concerned with physically handicapped 
children and adults. It assists and cares 
for sick children placed in establish- 
ments of re-education and treatment. 
The foundation is composed of ten as- 
sociations, each of which takes care of 
a particular type of illness. Its fifteen 
cantonal offices work in close collabora- 
tion with similar institutions, lending 
each other mutual aid on behalf of the 
children in their care. On the educa- 
tional level, the Swiss Society for Diffi- 
cult Children (a section of Pro Infirmis) 
seeks to combat the causes of educa- 
tional and personality problems which 
certain children present, by improving 
educational conditions in the institu- 
tions though training specialized teach- 
ers, by contributing to a better organi- 
zation of leisure activities, or by arous- 
ing public opinion and the authorities 
in favor of this category of children. 
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Pro Juventute, founded in 1912 by 
the Swiss Society for Public Service, 
which was from 1810 the first social 
service organization in Switzerland, has 
as its aim to arouse and cultivate a 
feeling of responsibility in regard to 
youth; to develop a taste for social 
work in young people; and to encour- 
age private help for youth. Its prac- 
tical work is carried on in most of the 
areas of child and youth welfare. The 
financial resources which the foundation 
needs are derived from the annual sale 
of “Pro Juventute” postage stamps; 
the profit on these stamps, which cost 
a little more than the regular stamps, 
goes to the foundation. The importance 
which these stamps have gained for col- 
lectors- is well known. Their sale is 
principally promoted by Swiss school 
children, The foundation has regional 


secretaries in all the cantons. ‘There 
are two hundred secretaries at the pres- 
ent time: clergymen, teachers, and peo- 
ple from all social and economic ranks, 
all working without remuneration and 
independently for the goals of the foun- 
dation.t 

The foundations Pro Infirmis and Pro 
Juventute have each a journal which 
gives information on the activities of 
the organization. These publications 
bear the same titles as the foundations. 


i In the following two works can be found 
useful complementary information on the in- 
stitutions and activities to which this article 
has been devoted: Emma Steiger, Manuel du 
Service Social Suisse, fourth trilingual edition 
(German, French, Italian) prepared on be- 
half of the Swiss Society for Public Service 
(Zurich, 1948), and H. Kleinert and others, 
Lexikon der Pädagogik (3 vols.; Berne: 
Verlag A. Francke, 1950-53). 
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A Sociologist on School-Community Relationships 


By Gorpon W. BLACKWELL 


RACTICAL proposals for more ef- 

fective co-ordination of public edu- 
cation services with other state and local 
governmental services concerned with 
children and youth should be based on 
two bodies of knowledge: (1) sociologi- 
cal characteristics of the local com- 
munity, and (2) experiences in the 
community organization movement in 
American society. This paper will ex- 
plore these two topics and point up im- 
plications for school-community rela- 
tionships. 


DIMENSIONS or COMMUNITY ? 


Sociological analysis of the nature of 
the local community reveals at least 
seven factors operative in the dynamics 
of community structure and function. 
These we call sociological dimensions of 
a community. 


Population characteristics 


To illustrate the nature oi these dif- 
ferent dimensions, let us take as the 
first example a situation with which 
many public school officials are con- 
fronted in southern cities. They often 
find among the Negro populatich a high 
illiteracy rate, a loose type of family 
organization, and departure from mid- 
dle class mores of sex behavior. Often 
the husband-father is not in the home. 
Such a situation has implications for 
teachers. Many reasons are given for 
it, but if the matter is studied carefully, 


1This section draws upon the author’s 
previous article, “The Social Scientist Looks 
at the Health Council Movement,” Public 
Healih Nursing, Vol. 42, No. 6 (June 1950), 
pp. 316-21. 


one may find that a basic reason lies in 
the sex ratio of the Negro population, 
which in southern cities as a whole is 
about 90, meaning only 90 males for 
every 100 females. In some southern 
cities it is as low as 80 or a little less. 
Of course, such behavior may be ex- 
pected in a population with a sex ratio 
as askew as that. This, then, ilus- 
trates the first dimension of commu- 
nity, namely, the population character- 
istics. Age, racial and ethnic composi- 
tion, population trends, the various vital 
statistics, come into this first dimension 
of community, ‘ 


Institutional structure 


Let us take another example, a com- 
munity of ten thousand people. A 
study will reveal that there are eighty- 
five to a hundred organized groups and 
formally established agencies operating 
in that community. We find among 
those agencies and organized groups 
twenty which are particularly concerned 
with children and youth, and we may 
find them getting into each other’s hair 
a bit: some bickering and jealousies, a 
lot of misunderstanding as to what each 
is doing. The need, of course, is for 
some type of co-ordination and plan- 
ning. 

Perhaps the analogy is not too far- 
fetched to say that a community of that 
size is not unlike the River Rouge plant 
that Ford has in Detroit. Thousands 
of workers are there. The plant has a 
particular objective, the finished Ford 
car. It is organized into many depart- 
ments, and the proper relationship be- 
tween those departments in operation is 
vital if the industry is to be successful. 
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Any part of the plant that does not do 
its job well, or gets behind, upsets the 
whole schedule of production. The effi- 
ciency we have achieved in large-scale 
mass production has been due to care- 
ful planning and co-ordination—in a 
dictatorial fashion, very largely, it is 
true, but it has worked. In contrast, 
most American communities have had 
little or no planning or co-ordination, 
often no machinery for it, and the re- 
sult is that each is functioning as a 
community at perhaps 25 to 50 per 
cent efficiency. If we were competing 
as businessmen in the meeting of human 
needs, many of our communities would 
go bankrupt. The problem we face in 
this aspect of community life is how we 
can democratically work out procedures 
and machinery for planning and co- 
ordination. 

This point illustrates the second di- 
mension of community, which sociolo- 
gists call the institutional structure. 

Many organized groups touch only a 
few of the people in a community. 
Studies in cities reveal that 40 to 50 
per cent of the people are members of 
these organized groups. In rural com- 
munities the percentage may be even 
smaller. So when we bring in repre- 
sentatives from these organized. groups, 
we should not pretend that we are get- 
ting a complete representation of the 
community. 


Value systems 


For the next dimension of community, 
let us take the illustration of two com- 
munities side by side in Tennessee. 
They are both rural communities with 
the same climate and the same natural 
resources. But in one we find the typi- 
cal. picture of a southern sharecropping, 
cotton community—soil erosion, poor 
housing, low standards of living, poor 
school attendance, illiteracy, poor health 
—and in the other, right next door, we 
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find well-kept homes, green fields, stable 
and healthy families, bright-eyed chil- 
dren. 

What is the explanation of these dif- 
ferences? Inquiry would reveal that 
the second community was settled years 
ago by an immigrant group from Swit- 
zerland who brought with them values 
very different from those the south- 
ern plantation economy has developed. 
Thrift, love of the soil, careful farming 
practices, are a part of the value sys- 
tems of the people in one community. 
There is all the difference in the world 
between the two communities. . 

The third dimension, then, is the 
value systems of a community, which 
involve the folkways, the mores—things 
that people hold dear. Here we find 
many of the motivating forces for what 
happens in a community. We should 
ask, “How highly is education rated in 
the community? Where does it really 
rank among the values of the people?” 


Social stratification 


If we look for another illustration, we 
might come upon a school superintend- 
ent who finds that the schools are not 
successfully meeting the needs of some 
segments of the population——perhaps 
the group from across the railroad 
tracks or a particular racial group— 
and inquiry reveals that what we call 
the social stratification of the com- 
munity is functioning to the detriment 
of a community-wide program of pub- 
lic education. Numerous studies have 
shown that American communities are 
stratified into social classes—the rigidity 
of these classes may actually be increas- 
ing—and into minority groups, racial 
and ethnic. This social stratification 
dimension must be understood if we are 
to work effectively in the community _ 
setting. It presents a problem, too, as 
we attempt to co-ordinate the schools 
with other community agencies. 
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Interpersonal relationships 


A newly formed council on youth 
services starts off with a bang. Ameri- 
cans are the easiest people in the world 
to organize if you just go out and talk 
something up a bit! In the beginning 
there is a great deal of enthusiasm, and 
the leaders are sure that a great deal 
can be done for the community’s young 
people. If you look in on the commu- 
nity in a year or so you may find that 
the council has died. Nothing has hap- 
pened, and you wonder why. It may 
possibly be because those developing 
the council failed to bring into the pro- 
gram many of the real leaders in the 
community. They have co-opted some 
of the nominal leaders and the office- 
holders but have failed to understand 
that the real leaders are those who have 
prestige and enjoy the confidence of the 
community whether or not they hold 
official positions. The relationships in- 
volved are not identical with social 
stratification along class or racial lines, 
although they influence each other and 
may coincide at some points. Tech- 
niques exist for locating the real lead- 
ers in the community, and failure to 
use them may be why this council did 
not succeed. Another dimension of com- 
munity, then, which has to be consid- 
ered is the pattern of interpersonal re- 
lationships. 

In a small southern community we 
recently analyzed patterns of local lead- 
ership. Since the community is biracial 
in social organization, we asked the 
white people who they thought the Ne- 
gro leaders were, and then we asked the 
Negroes who they thought were the 
leaders in their group. We got very 
different responses from the two sources. 
Often the majority group decides who 
will take part in the planning, who will 
make the decisions, and they fail to 
get the real leaders from a minority 


group. 
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This pattern, then, of interpersonal 
relationships and leadership constitutes 
still another dimension of community. 


Power structure 


In another situation we perhaps find 
the community aroused about a prob- 
lem. It may be smoke control or rat 
control or narcotics control, or it may 
be enforcement of a housing code. 
Many of the groups in town go on rec- 
ord as opposing the undesirable situa- 
tion and urging community action. The 
newspapers and radio support the move- 
ment, and there is a great hullabaloo. 
Yet nothing happens. We wonder why. 
If we look beneath the surface we may. 
find that certain people of power in the 
community, whose vested interests are 
threatened, have, under cover, worked 
out a way to keep anything from hap- 
pening. 

A very important dimension of Ameri- 
can communities, then, is the power 
structure. The locus of power may be 
found in the political organization of a 
community—but not always. Often it 
is in the economic organization of the 
community. Perhaps a labor union has 
become so powerful that it determines 
what happens in the community. More 
frequently it has been management of 
big business or industry that has pulled 
the strings behind the scenes and has 
determined what really happens in a 
community. In a company town we 
can ‘see that situation clearly. 

In other communities the locus of 
power may be the church. In a com- 
munity near Milwaukee, the minister 
even decides to whom a family can sell 
its land. Here a single institution exer- 
cises almost all the effective means of 
controlling the actions of individuals in 
the community. 

The man who owns both newspaper 
and radio station, as happens in some 
small communities, by controlling these 
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media of mass communication may be 
of great importance in the power struc- 
ture. 


Ecological patterning 


Finally, the seventh dimension of com- 
munity is revealed when we look at 
something that can be seen in many 
communities—a fine old residential sec- 
tion gradually invaded by business or 
small industry. The old homes turn 
into boardinghouses. Prostitution, pov- 
‘erty, poor health, delinquency, and 
crime flourish—the combination we all 
know so well in many cities. What is 
happening is a change in the land-use 
patterns of the community, in what we 
call the ecological patterning of the 
community—a term designating the di- 
vision of a community into many dif- 
ferent kinds of land use, with different 
kinds of neighborhoods as a result. 
These neighborhoods or zones gradually 
invade each other, and sometimes so- 
cial problems come in the wake of such 
changes. The implications for location 
of schools and other agencies dealing 
with children and youth are evident. 

One answer to this situation is ade- 
quate physical planning, usually by an 
official city planning board, which can 
greatly alleviate the results of these 
changes in the land-use patterns. The 
question of the outer boundaries ‘of the 
community—the real sociological com- 
munity—is also involved. 


Importance of dimensions of community 


These, then, are seven dimensions of 
community. We do not understand the 
true nature of a community, we cannot 
work effectively in it, without consider- 
ing all seven of these dimensions. We 
may not examine them -as the sociolo- 
gist does, with theoretical concepts and 
elaborate research techniques, although 
often that approach is needed. Through 
common sense, however, and through 
living in the community, we can arrive 
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at a reasonably good understanding of 
these matters. 

Communities differ tremendously in 
these seven variables, and that is one 
reason why local school-community re- 
lationships also differ so much. They 
should; they have to. There is no one 
blueprint of community co-ordination 
which can fit the American community 
in general. The community setting is 
the social medium in which services to 
children and youth function and in 
which local efforts at co-ordination are 
attempted. 


Tue Community ORGANIZATION 
MOVEMENT 


The distinction between “social or- 
ganization” and “community organiza- 
tion”? may be explained as follows: 
The frst term is generally used in an 
inclusive sense to embrace the totality 
of continuing social relationships which 
develop in a society in a manner for the 
most part spontaneous rather than ra- 
tionally designed. Using the term in 
this broad sense, one can speak of the 
social organization (“social systems” in 
the terminology of Parsons) ® of a large 
society, of a region, or of a community. 
For our purposes we may view the com- 
munity as a locus for a set of basic, in- 
teracting institutions through the func- 
tioning of which a majority of the resi- 
dents find it possible to meet their needs 
and have developed something of a 
sense of togetherness, with a consequent 
potential ability to act together as an 

2 Gordon W. Blackwell, “A Theoretical 
Framework for Sociological Research in Com- 
munity Organization,” Social Forces, Vol. 33, 
No. 1 (October 1954), pp. 57-64. The dis- 
cussion here draws upon this earlier article. 

8 Talcott Parsons, “The Position of Socio- 
logical Theory,’ American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. 13 (April 1948), p. 159; see also 
his The Social System (Glencoe, Il.: The Free 
Press, 1951); and Talcott Parsons and Ed- 
ward A. Shils (Editors), Toward a General 
Theory of Action (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1951). 
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entity. We think of community in its 
more restricted, local sense as compared 
with MaclIver’s more generalized con- 
cept. Any community, then, has a so- 
cial organization, or a set of social sys- 
tems, which has grown up in large part 
spontaneously over a given time span. 

But this is not what we mean by com- 
munity organization. The two terms 
should not be confused if we are to 
think clearly about local co-ordination 
between the school and other youth- 
serving agencies. Clarification is needed 
at several points. 

Whereas the social organization of a 
community is a product, albeit in con- 
stant, dynamic flux, community organi- 
zation should be viewed as a process. 
Social organization has resulted largely 
from uncontrolled evolutionary proc- 
esses, at least until recently in certain 
societies where the idea of planning has 
taken hold. Community organization, 
on the other hand, is itself a rationally 
directed effort to modify the social or- 
ganization of a particular locality to 
achieve rationally designed co-ordina- 
tion. It is utilitarian, purposive. While 
social organization embraces all of the 
complex structure of institutions and 
social relationships in their dynamic 
functioning and interplay, the process 
of community organization may be in- 
itiated within a selected segment of the 
social organization of a locality, such as 
education, or it may be comprehensive 
in its coverage.’ 

*Local areas inhabited by people in rela- 
tively close physical proximity do not always 
clearly exhibit the characteristics of commu- 
nity—particularly large urban agglomerations. 
Rather than classification of the local area as 
“z community” or “not a community,” it may 
be designated as conforming “more” or “less” 
closely to the concept of community. 

5 Cf. R.M MacIver, Community: A Socio- 
logical Study (London: Macmillan, 1920), pp. 
22-23: . any area of common life... .” 

8 Accordingly, in this article, the term “a 
community organization” is not used to indi- 
cate a local association or agency. 
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Further describing the process as it 
has developed in American society, we 
find that community organization is gen- 
erally voluntary and advisory in nature. 
It usually involves a number of steps, 
although the order in which they are 
taken may vary and the distinction be- 
tween each step may be more intel- 
lectual than real: (1) decision as to 
goals or wants of the community; (2) 
identification of needs (comparison of 
goals and present conditions); (3) 
analysis of resources (natural, human, 
institutional) for meeting these needs; 
(4) development of alternate proposals 
often involving co-ordination; (5) de- 
cision, or choice of a “solution”; (6) so- 
cial action to put the “solution” into ef- 
fect; (7) evaluation of degree of suc- 
cess or failure in meeting the identified 
needs. 


Ideological bases 


To a greater or lesser degree in vari- 
ous localities, community organization 
in American society may ‘be found to 
rest upon the following culturally de- 
termined ideological beliefs or assump- 
tions: 

A belief in the values of local au- 
tonomy within limits consistent with the 

-optimum development of the larger so- 
ciety—a sort of antidote for extreme 
centralization. 

A belief in the folk—in folk wisdom 
guided by the expert, in contrast to be- 
lief in the infallibility of the expert. 

A recognition of the important role 
of the specialist or expert in modern 
society. 

A belief in the value of group proc- 
esses—group, decisions rather than one- 
man, dictatorial action. 

A concern for the entire community— 
the development and co-ordination of 
natural, human, and social organiza- 
tional resources to meet all the needs 
of all the people, rather than the vested- 
interest approach of one segment of the 
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population, a particular agency, or a 
particular organized group. 

An emphasis upon the long view 
of developing community resources, as 
contrasted with short-run objectives of 
meeting immediate community needs. 

A willingness to make progress slowly 
on a firm basis as opposed to flash 
achievement which is not lasting. 

A concern for means as well as ends— 
the opposite of the totalitarian philoso- 
phy. i 

Since the community organization 
process must take place within a given 
social organization, its ideological basis 
will be largely determined by the so- 
cial organization and culture it seéks 
to modify and will vary accordingly. 
Community organization in a fascist 
state must rest upon a quite different 
ideological doctrine. 


Summary definition 


To summarize, then, by community 
organization we mean a rationally di- 
rected process seeking to modify the so- 
cial organization of a locality so that 
the needs of individuals may be more 
satisfactorily met. Co-ordination is cru- 
cial in this process. For the next larger 
societal grouping—that is, region—-the 
term regional planning is somewhat 
analogous. 


TENTATIVE PRINCIPLES 


We may now suggest certain tenta- 
tive principles which may be helpful in 
guiding efforts to co-ordinate education 
with other community services. These 
principles grow out of analysis of the 
sociological dimensions of community 
and what has been learned from the 
community organization movement in 
American society; in a way they are 
sample hypotheses which need to be 
tested. 

1. The more simple the institutional 


~~ 
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organization, social differentiation, and 
social stratification of a community, the 
more simple can be the administrative 
mechanism designed to facilitate the 
community organization process (for 
example, the community forum) and 
the more informal can the process be 
at all steps; correspondingly, the more 
complex the social structure, the more 
formal and complex must be the mecha- 
nism (for example, the council of youth 
agencies). By way of commentary on 
this hypothesis, it is perhaps significant 
that the Ogdens in their grass-roots 
community organization efforts in small 
Virginia localities have emphasized the 
importance of keeping social mecha- 
nisms simple and as informal as pos- 
sible." f 

2. To the extent that the areal base 
for community organization (for exam- 
ple, the area served by a school sys- 
tem) coincides with the real, sociologi- 
cal boundaries of the community, the 
chances for successful accomplishment 
of the objectives of the co-ordination 
process will be increased. Demonstra- 
tion of the failure of various agency pro- 
grams to operate over areas contermi- 
nous with real communities has been 
made by Lee Coleman for a Georgia 
county.® - 

3. Those aspects of social structure 
which are most closely related to the 
value systems of the people are of most 
functional significance in the commu- 
nity organization process, serving to fa- 
cilitate or hinder the process depending 
upon whether their aims and methods 
are in accord or conflict with the value 
systems. a 

T Jean and Jess Ogden, Small Communities 
in Action (New York’ Harper and Brothers, 
1946); also These Things We Tried (Char- 
lottesville, Va.: University of Virginia Exten- 
sion, 1947). 

8 Communities and Administrative Areas of 
Greene County, Georgia (U. S. Department 


of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, 1941). 
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4. When the recommended patterns 
of social action in community organiza- 
tion require participation by a large 
proportion of the population, those as- 
pects of social structure which are char- 
acterized by informal, primary, face-to- 
face relationships such as kinship, neigh- 
borhood association, and informal clique 
association will be more effective in se- 
curing the desired social action than 
will be the media of mass communica- 
tion. 

5. The real leadership of a commu- 
nity varies considerably from the nomi- 
nal leadership (those holding public 
and private offices). Leaders of the 
two types have different functions in 
the community organization process. 

6. When the mechanism for facilitat- 
ing community organization (for exam- 
ple, youth services council) is used for 
operating a special program (for exam- 
ple, a teen-age center) or for providing 
special services to individuals (for ex- 
ample, education for handicapped chil- 
dren in their homes), it loses much of 
its effectiveness in the achievement of 
the original purposes of the process. 
Co-ordination should be kept separate 
from program operation. 

7. Factors making for difficulty in 
community organization may include: 
(a) heterogeneity and complexity in the 
social structure of the community; (8) 
failure to enlist the participation and 
support of the real leaders of the com- 
munity; (c) differences in value sys- 
tems of various social groups or strata 
in the community; (d) lack of ad- 
ministrative know-how in the operation 
of a formal mechanism for community 
organization; (e) discrepancies between 
agreed-upon objectives for community 
organization and functional needs ful- 
filled by the existing social systems; 
(f) obstruction of the community or- 
ganization process by elements in the 
power structure of the community; (g) 
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discrepancies between, on the one hand, 
the objectives and methods of the com- 
munity organization effort and, on the 
other, the value systems inherent in the 
social structure; (#) efforts to hurry 
the process faster than the understand- 
ing of the people can be developed and 
faster than modifications in a complex 
social structure can be attained on a 
lasting basis. 

These are suggested, then, as tenta- 
tive principles or hypotheses which 
should be tried out in community co- 
ordination efforts and subjected to re- 
search. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Finally, we turn to the possible im- 
plications of the foregoing remarks for 
those responsible for the public schools: 
teachers, administrators, school board 
members, parents. 

The public schools in American so- 
ciety are among our most locally cen- 
tered, indigenous social institutions. In 
spite of increasing state and federal 
financial support, the schools generally 
remain locally controlled and extremely 
sensitive to local public opinion. This 
has never been more evident than in 
the current consideration of racial inte- 
gration in the public schools. The 
schools are part of and are affected by 
the social warp and woof of the com- 
munity. It follows that the nature of 
the schools and their co-ordination with 
other services to children and youth will 
be directly affected by the several so- 
ciological dimensions of the community. 
Those responsible for the schools need 
to understand this in some detail. 

In an abortive effort some years ago 
to develop a symposium on community 
organization, the hopeful editor desig- 
nated the chapter on education by the 
title “Shall the Schools Take Over?” 
His bias against the public schools was 
revealed—he was in social work! It 
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also reflected the fact that sometimes 
the public schools seem to be forever 
taking on new functions and on occasion 


are not so co-operative as one might - 


hope they would be in efforts to achieve 
community co-ordination. This expan- 
siveness may arise partly from the fact 
that the schools constitute a financial 
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operation of considerable size, and take 
a large cut from the tax dollar. It may 
also be caused partly by a lack of un- 
derstanding by school people of the 
essential nature of community organiza- 
tion—its co-ordinating functions—and 
its importance as a growing, vital move- 
ment in American society. 


Gordon W. Blackwell, Ph.D., Chapel Hill, North Carolina, is Kenan professor of so- 
ciology and director of the Instttute for Research in Social Science at the University of 
North Carolina. He previously served as head of the Department of Sociology at Furman 
University, where he was on the staff of the Greenville County Council for Community 
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Co-ordination: The Viewpoint of a Political Scientist 


By Epon L. JoHNSON 


HE favorite educational dream of 

many political scientists—the com- 
plete integration of school administra- 
tion and local government—will cer- 
tainly not be realized in the foresee- 
able future, if ever. Public opinion, 
although perhaps indifferent at the out- 
set, would be against it when aroused 
by fear of “politics,” depressed stand- 
ards, and impoverishment. Professional 
educators would be vocife-ously against 
it. Public officials could not prove clean 
hands if they were to take the initiative. 
But apart from all this, the average citi- 
zen has a special affecticn for educa- 
tion, a special conviction that it is a 
professional matter, and therefore a spe- 
cial resistance to tampering with ac- 
customed methods of governing educa- 
tion. It may be accurate to say some 
of this is folklore and mythology, but 
that does not change the situation. It 
only helps to explain. 

We are left, therefore, with the diffi- 
cult problem of seeing that schools and 
other governmental services communi- 
“cate, co-operate, and collaborate in more 
subtle ways, less officially and less for- 
mally. The task is to see that the 
schools and -other governmental serv- 
ices, while maintaining their “territorial 
integrity,” harmonize their related ef- 
forts on all public programs concerned 
with the development of children and 
youth. 


In education literature, one gets the, 


impression that the Constitution per- 
haps provided for the separation of 
school and government, just as of 
church and state. There can be no 
doubt that a good thing has been car- 
ried too far, just as the “merit system” 
has thrived negatively on the fear of 


spoils politics so long that the lingering 
psychology blocks much positive per- 
sonnel administration. At present, in 
a similar way, we suffer from the nega- 
tive fear of contaminating education 
and educators by having them rub el- 
bows with other public officials, whereas 
the times clearly call for positive ap- 
proaches of the mutual-aid variety. No 
evil flows from the separation of school 
and government when they have no, or 
few, problems in common. But that 
time is past. The barricades will have 
to come down, somehow. The trouble 
arises when problems are common but 
the attack is separate, if not indeed 
rival or competitive or possessively ex- 
clusive. Common problems call for com- 
mon solutions, although the co-opera- 
tors need not in any sense lose their 
identity. The evil of separation is the 
propensity to build rival power struc- 
tures and to thwart. the emergence, rec- 
ognition, and service of the community 
of interest. 


CITIZEN OPINION 


No one has to demonstrate to the 
average citizen that schools and gov- 
ernment need closer co-operation and 
co-ordination. The people who appar- 
ently do not understand this are, 
strangely enough, the school officials 
and the government officials—to a con- 
siderable extent, the professional edu- 
‘cators and the professional political sci- 
entists. Textbooks in school adminis- 
tration often avoid civil government, 
while talking much about “the commu- 
nity”; textbooks in political science 
often ignore education, while talking 
much about public services. Educa- 
tional books commonly do not mention 
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city government and municipal depart- 
ments, even under the heading of “pub- 
lic relations,” although there may be 
elaborate treatments of parent-teacher 
associations, clubs, teachers, and citi- 
zens at large. One author says public 
relations deal with “teachers, parents, 
general public, school children, and the 
individuals and groups of the larger 
communities of the state and nation.” + 
He omits the whole parallel structure of 
_ local nonschool government. 

However myopic the professional point 
of view may be, the average citizen 
wants public services efficiently per- 
formed, economically administered, and 
democratically controlled. He does not 
make nice distinctions between schools 
and government. He knows he pays for 
all public functions and that one func- 
tion cannot expand except at the ex- 
pense of the others. He is at least not 
surprised that “city rates” may apply 
to utility, sewage, and other public serv- 
ices when extended to the schools. He 
expects the city to hold school elections. 
And as a final testimony to his uncon- 
cern for the separatism which profes- 
sionals so dearly prize, he blames local 
government officials -for all public ills, 
including those school ills over which 
no jurisdiction is exercised. For exam- 
ple, the mayor of Minneapolis was 
blamed in 1948 for strike conditions 
among the teachers when he was actu- 
ally trying hard, in an unofficial man- 
ner, to keep the school board and teach- 
ers’ representatives negotiating. 


PRECONCEPTIONS AND MISCONCEPTIONS 


The best hope for maximizing co- 
ordination of school and government, 
without complete integration, undoubt- 
edly lies in the training of future school 
personnel, particularly school adminis- 
trators. Hope lies in the direction away 

1 Harlan L. Hagman, The Administration of 


American Public Schools (New York, 1951), 
p. 333. 
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from the philosophy of extreme sepa- 
ratism: in the training of school super- 
intendents to be more, community ceb- 
tered and less school centered, more 
aware of the role of the schools asa 
part of the public rather than apart 
from the public, and more cognizant of 
the problem than of the doctrine or of 
the tradition. What can be done in this 
respect? 

First, there needs to be a more re- 
alistic appreciation of the schools as a 
related part of the public enterprises of 
the community, not as a unique whole 
existing apart. There needs to be an 
appreciation that education as a public 
need and satisfaction is not fundamen- 
tally different from other.public needs 
and satisfactions—welfare, recreation, 
health, protection, sanitation, and so 
forth. All call for knowledge, skill, in- 


. tegrity, efficiency, and responsibility in 


their administration. None lends itself 
to a Republican or Democratic way of 
doing the job. There is need, in other 
words, for the public schools to be re- 
garded as genuinely public in the most 
comprehensive sense. 

One basic misconception has been so 
often repeated, and the gloss so com- 
pounded over the years, that it will take 
herculean effort to end the damage— 
and damage it really does. The mis- 
conception is that the school boards 
and districts, being creatures of the 
state government, are somehow unique 
and somehow fundamentally different 
from all other civil government at the 
local level. Yet the fact is that ak local 
government stems from the state—all 
city, county, or other local government. 
Tf there is “home rule,” it was con- 
ferred by the state. The schools enjoy 
ho uniqueness in this regard so far as 
legal theory is concerned. This is not 
at all to deny that states, for various 
reasons, including this distorted phi- 
losophy itself, have given schools spe- 
cial status in many cases; but it was 
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not done because education had any 
prior rights or supragovernmental man- 
date. Neither is this to deny that the 
separate administration of the public 
schools, historically, has had its great 
merits. The point is that the independ- 
ence of school boards is a matter of pub- 


lic policy, not a matter of fundamental _ 


or immutable law, and certeinly not a 
matter of requiring operation at arm’s 
length from all other government. There 
has been in this area, or so it seems to 
a political scientist, a greet deal of 
strained logic and illogical catechizing. 

This separation reaches its climax in 
the phrase “Keep the schools out of 
politics.” 
difficult to say. If it means to keep the 
schools out of the main stream of public 
policy, to divorce them from all other 
public affairs, to keep them unrelated to 
alternative uses of the tax dollar, or to 
reduce knowledge of and dekate about 
what they are doing, then we have 
avoided one danger by embracing an- 
other—the danger of professionals re- 
sponsible only to their profession, the 
danger of professional control and pro- 
fessional policy making as well as pro- 
fessional administration, the danger of 
making public schools less public. When 
an educational writer says that the 
schools are “the most responsive, most 
sensitive, and most locally activated 
‘system of government,” ? yet that they 
are governmentally unique and politi- 
cally uncontaminated, he is using a vo- 
cabulary which makes no sense to a 
political scientist. There can be no 
question about what the described proc- 
ess is: it is political. The question, 
rather, is whether it really exists. Every 
school constituent should hope it does. 
When a commission of educators says 
the school must be independently gov- 
erned and “set apart from the execu- 
tive and legislative branches” to avoid 
changes “in personnel and in policy by 


2 Hagman, od. cit., p. 123. 


Exactly what this means is: 
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the voters,” although “the suggestion is 
not that the schools be removed from 
the control of the people, but rather 
that the people be enabled to act di- 
rectly in this most important area of 
government,” 5 the confusion is com- 
pounded. 

It would help, therefore, if the train- 
ing of future school administrators could 
include some more realistic treatment of 
political processes and the nature of 
“the public” and its controls. A public 
as well as a professional philosophy is 
needed. These are public schools run 
by public officials. Public processes 
need, therefore, to be understood and 
appreciated—not merely depreciated, or 
ignored, or denied to exist. Training 
along these lines would dispel from the 
minds of both administrators and the 
public the common impression that edu- 
cation is peculiarly and possessively the 
business of professionals. This impres- 
sion has been well stated by the author 
of a careful state survey of intergovern- 
mental relations, who said: “Despite 
the argument that independence permits 
among other things greater public scru- 
tiny and control, the real desire appar- 
ently is to restrict control in so far as 
possible to professional educators.”* To 
this impression the professional educa- 
tors themselves unwittingly add by such 
well-intended pronouncements as, “Edu- 
cational leaders should not only heed 
the expressed will of the people; they 
should also help the people to find their 
will and to express it.”* Educators also 
give that impression by wanting maxi- 

8 Educational Policies Commission, The 
Structure and Administration of Public Edu- 
cation in the United States (Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1937), 

de 

4Robert L. Morlan, Intergovernmenial Re- 
lations in Education, Research Monograph 
No. 3, Intergovernmental Relations in the 
United States (Minneapolis, 1950), p 204. 

5 Educational Policies Commission, Citizens 
and Educational Policies (Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1951), p. 10. 
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mum integration in education while 
resisting much of_it with other civil 
government; by wanting to make the 
United States Office of Education “in- 
dependent”; by removing state super- 
intendents and state boards of educa- 
tion from the jurisdiction of the gov- 
ernors; and by seeking earmarked taxes. 
Something more seems to be at stake, 
the critics are thus permitted to say, 
than merely “escaping politics.” In any 
case, says one student of this problem, 
“Tt seems fairly clear that organiza- 
tional structure is not the determining 
factor in the existence of politics in the 
schools.” ¢ 


CO-ORDINATION OF YOUTH SERVICES 
UNDER THE SCHOOLS 


Since it is clear that co-operation and 
co-ordination, rather than integration, 
between schools and governmental agen- 
cies are the best we can hope for, and 
indeed sufficient if we can get it, the 
training of school personnel should also 
approach proposed organizational solu- 
tions with an open mind, keep attention 
fixed on the problem rather than on 
some general theory, and thus enable 
the fluid boundaries of government and 
schools to merge, fit together, and sup- 
plement in whatever ways the law of 
the situation will permit. This kind of 
training will respect the integrity of the 
governmental agencies and try to fit 
them into the co-ordinated whole, as it 
will also respect the integrity of the 
schools. Not all the adjustment can 
come from the nonschool side, nor can 
the schools expect merely to “take 
over,” building a new entity at the ex- 
pense of existing organizations. Some 
possible danger of this is implied in the 
Educational Policies Commission’s pro- 
posal for “the ultimate unification” of 
all public education activities under a 
“public education authority” for the co- 


3 Morlan, of. cit. supra (note 4), p. 52. 
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ordination of all social services and edu- 
cation pertaining to children and youth.’ 
This is to replace the old, limited “school 
board” concept. It is “to co-ordinate 
public services on behalf of the child” 
and to give the needs of children one 
integrated treatment regardless of the 
number of agencies involved. Any other 
approach, this line of reasoning assumes, 
“leads to confusion, authoritarian poli- 
cies, and lack of a unified approach 
to the educational needs of the indi- 
vidual.” £ 

Such proposals for organization on 
the basis of persons—“youth” in this 
case—need to be examined carefully. 
They have their advantages for the per- 
sons involved but also their disadvan- 
tages for other persons, as do organiza- 
tions for veterans, for labor, or for 
farmers. Also, while such a unitary 
organization might do better all things 
for all youth, it might also cease to do 
so well what had previously been at the 
center of attention: education in the 
more restricted sense. Care might have 
to be exercised to keep education from 
becoming increasingly custodial, for the 
relief of the homes and the labor mar- 
ket. Assuming that the custodial func- 
tions—looking after youth’s. health, wel- 
fare, delinquency, recreation, and so 
forth—are desirable, the question re- 
mains whether they can best be com- 
bined under the domination of the for- 
mal institutions of education. Organi- 
zation according to persons always cuts 
athwart organization according to pur- 
pose; therefore, a “youth authority” 
conception, centered around the schools, 
really proposes the partial dismantling 
of existing local government, taking 


7 Educational Policies Commission, Educa- 
tional Policies for Community Recreation 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1940), p. 31. 

8 Educational Policies Commission, Social 
Services and the Schools (Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1939), pp. 20, 
21, 24. 
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away certain of its health, welfare, rec- 
reation, and other social service func- 
tions. This is a new kind cf integra- 
tion, working toward the schcols rather 
than toward the local government. Be- 
fore this is done, careful attention 
should be given to whether this is the 
direction In which we ought to move, 
what the price to be paid will be, and 
whether this is the proper and best use 
of professional school personnel. Local 
government is not likely to take much 
more kindly to this kind of merger than 
education takes to merger with other 
local government. So we are likely 
again to be brought back to co-opera- 
tion and. co-ordination, rather than 
mergers and integrations. 


EXPERIMENT IN TRAINING ScHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


One of the most promising ways of 
training school superintendents who will 
be resourceful toward the achievement 
of these ends is a dual approach com- 
bining graduate education in the rele- 
vant social sciences and research ex- 
perience in community studies. An ex- 
periment of this kind is now in progress 
under Kellogg Foundation auspices, 
through the Co-operative Program in 
Educational Administration, in several 
universities. One institution® has ex- 
perimented with two interdisciplinary 
seminars for candidates for advanced 
degrees in education: one on the na- 
ture and problems of administrative be- 
havior and the other on the scope and 
method of the social sciences. The 
professor in charge, normally a social 
scientist, is assisted by staff members 
representing other areas, including at 
different times political science, anthro- 

® University of Oregon. The author grate- 
fully acknowledges the helpful reactions from 
Donald E. Tope, Director of the Co-operative 
Project in Educational Administration there; 
Vincent Ostrom, Associate Director: John M. 


Foskett, Professor of Sociology; and their 
several doctoral candidates. 
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pology, business administration, psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, and edu- 
cation. All participate as required to 
bring into play the points of view of the 
different disciplines as focused on cen- 
tral problems. The case-study method 
has been used in part, with each stu- 
dent also required to prepare a case 
report from his own administrative ex- 
perience. The scope and methods semi- 
nar deals with basic concepts and ma- 
terials jointly explored by staff and stu- 
dents “in order to relate the problems 
of education and school administration 
to the social context” of the community. 
Student reports are subjected to reac- 
tions from the representatives of the 
several social sciences. Reading like- 
wise extends into the several disciplines, 
drawing upon as much relevant diversity 
as possible. The prospective superin- 
tendent is thus expected to extend him- 
self, to indulge in useful self-analysis, 
to get new insights and techniques, to 
feel at home with problems as well as 
with abstractions, and to develop un- 
derstanding of social organization and 
social processes. 

As a result, observers at doctoral ex- 
aminations are struck by the fact that 
the candidates have new vocabularies 
and new interests. They introduce au- 
“thors, titles, and materials from fields 
traditionally unknown to “education 
majors’—a point from a sociologist 
here, a concept from an anthropology 
reference there, an illustration from a 
study in political behavior somewhere 
else. This acquaintance and those hab- 
its, it is hoped, will enable the superin- 
tendent to see the problems of youth 
and schools as they spin in their spe- 
cialized orbits, held in place by all the 
forces of the community; in other 
words, to see the schools in the con- 
text of the community. 

In addition, doctoral candidates hop- 
ing to be superintendents serve a kind 
of research apprenticeship en route to 
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their dissertations, concentrating again 
on studies of the community—for ex- 
ample, on leadership, on political be- 
< havior, on decision making, on social 
organization, on attitudes toward school 
administration, on growth factors, on 
school-community planning. While can- 
didates may choose particular aspects 
of a major problem, attention has been 
focused on co-operative research on a 
community-wide study, with all partici- 
pants sharing in the research design, 
the formulation of techniques, and the 
discussion and criticism as the project 
moves toward completion, with particu- 
lar facets of the project becoming indi- 
vidual dissertations. This experience is 
` shared with the supervising professors 
from the relevant social sciences. The 
purpose, again, is to develop the habit 
of seeing youth and schools in the com- 
munity setting, in the midst of forces 
which inevitably play upon them, and 
in perspective with other governmental 
and social agencies and functions. 

Experiments of this kind, while un- 
common as yet, do give hope that the 
goals sought will somehow become more 
consciously held, and therefore that 
means to such ends will more likely be 
devised. These and other schemes and 
strivings may eventually make their 
permanent impact on school adminis- 
tration by becoming embedded in the 
curriculum and training plan for school 
administrators. Some such new plan 
would go a long way toward bringing 
about one of the most fruitful and 
solidly meshed types of co-ordination— 
co-ordination by ideas, rather than by 
pressure or by expediency; co-ordina- 
tion by’ inner desire rather than by 
outer compulsion. 


OTHER Steps TOWARD CO-ORDINATION 


But looking at the problem from the 
here and now, rather than from the 
ideal future, experience already sug- 
gests many worth-while ways of relat- 
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ing education and other governmental 
services more advantageously both for 
children and for community. Any dis- 
cussion of hopes and desirable develop- 
ments must look to the maximization of 
these promising trends. 

The co-operation of health officers, 
county agricultural extension agents, so- 
cial welfare personnel, and federal rep- 
resentatives on school lunch programs 
shows .that frictions, particularly inter- 
level frictions, disappear as programs 
mature and routine patterns of relations 
develop. Schools and local governments 
have demonstrated the advantages and 
techniques of joining together for li- 
brary services, as in Minnesota, where 
some co-operative county-city-school ar- 
rangements have successfully combined 
under a representative board named by 
the mayor.%® More variations on this 
theme would be desirable. Something 
similar is possible, as often demon- 
strated, in recreation commissions rep- 
resenting schools and all other inter- 
ested governmental units. The National 
Education Association has criticized the 
overlapping of library, recreation, and 
school functions, as represented by three 
circles lined up tandem with slight over- 
laps at the edges, and has proposed a 
unified and shared “authority” with li- 
brary, recreation, and schools fitted as 
pie-shaped pieces into a single circle. 

Another of the crying needs which al- 
ways appeal to the political scientist is 
the rationalization and reordering of 
the unbelievable hodgepodge of units of 
government, often specialized and uni- 
functional, possessing unique boundaries 
and resembling each other only in ability 
to tax, stacked one on another like a 
child’s blocks in impossible-appearing 
stages of imbalance. Unless specialized 
districts are reordered in many areas, 
there can be little hope of co-ordina- 

10 Morlan, op cit. supra (note 4), p. 133. 


` 11 Educational Policies Commission, Social 
Services and the Schools (note 8 supra), p. 26. 
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tion. There are too many vested inter- 
ests, vested in too many different places, 
in too many different offices, and in too 
many different personalities. Districts 
without roughly similar boundaries face 
almost insuperable obstacles in signifi- 
cant co-operation. Here is an abundant 
field for reform and progress ror schools 
and community together. 

It would help also if schools and gov- 
ernment could interrelate their activities 
through joint meetings and overlapping 
memberships on governing boards of so- 
cial agencies, junior placement services, 
city and schoo! planning, and libraries, 
and for health, recreation, and adult 
education. Community councils, broadly 
representative of community agencies, 
also offer insufficiently explored possi- 
bilities for co-ordination. 

Another device found especially use- 
ful is a joint planning office and plan- 
ning consultant, serving school district, 
city, county, and special districts to- 
gether, focusing attention on commu- 
nity-wide problems. This is a means 
of making sure that the specialized in- 
terests are not exploited without at 
least having attention called both to the 
dangers of unilateral action ard to the 
advantages of consultation and co-op- 
eration. The planning office, for exam- 
ple, can see that recreation and play- 
ground planning is co-ordinated, by téll- 
ing each party what the other is aspiring 
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to and getting all together when any 
unit is about to move on a common but 
many-faceted problem. Joint use of ex- 
pert advice of this kind has the advan- 
tages of economy and freedom of op- 
eration, in addition both to an author- 
ized ear and to an authorized voice for 
every party in the councils of every 
other party. No party is bound, yet 
every party is informed. The need for 
co-ordination is perceived before pre- 
mature action is taken. 


In THE Common INTEREST 


When the doctrinaire is removed from 
both sides—from the school’s insistence 
that nothing less than complete and 
jealously guarded autonomy is tolerable 
and from the government’s insistence 
that nothing less than complete integra- 
tion can suffice—perhaps the common 
aspects and the common interests of the 
community can be recognized and re- 
established. When city and local gov- 
ernment becomes more professionalized, 
as it inevitably will, just as the schools 
have become more professionalized, co- 
ordination will be much simpler. The 
old fear of having the schools “in poli- 
tics” will be assuaged, a more positive 
approach will be assured, and a com-- 
bined effort of schools and government 
toward problems they face separately 
but must solve co-operatively will be, 
at last, both possible and politic. 


Eldon L. Johnson, Ph.D , Durham, New Hampshire, is president of the University of 
New Hampshire.. He has served as dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Graduate 
School (1947-55) and professor of political science and department head in the Univer- 
sity of Oregon (1945-47) ; director of the Graduate School, United States Department of 
Agriculture (1941-45); and national academic director of the United States Air Forces 
Premeteorological Training Programs (1943-44). 


Some Paths to Co-ordination 


By Tueopore L. RELLER 


HE growing complexity of society; 

the increase in population of metro- 
politan areas, combined with too little 
planning; the difficulty experienced by 
youth in finding opportunities for ac- 
tion comparable to its maturity; the 
chaos of local government units, repre- 
senting as they too frequently do the 
needs of the past rather than the pres- 
ent; the confusion in values held by the 
people; the preoccupation of the nation 
with the world struggle and its failure 
to see ‘the true significance of the home 
front in the conflict; inadequate financ- 
ing and staffing; and attacks on educa- 
tion make even the formulation of an 
outline of realistic, desirable develop- 
ments exceedingly difficult and hazard- 
ous. The base moves rapidly while 
‘upon it some structuring must be done. 
The points of view offered in this con- 
cluding article are broad generalizations 
outlining directions which appear de- 
sirable. Important*advances in co-ordi- 
nation are not likely to be made unless 
these issues are widely understood, de- 
bated, and accepted or modified. It is 
not intended that the items constitute a 
complete list or that together they rep- 
resent a “program.” Rather, they should 
be regarded as suggesting desirable direc- 
tions. To seek a “pattern” in this vast 
area would be most unfortunate—for a 
pattern has little likelihood of being 
effective in a problem both so immense 
and so intimate as this one, bearing as 
it does upon children and youth in their 
infinite activities. It should also be 
noted that the items offered are not 
new or original They are drawn 
largely from experiences—satisfying and 
otherwise—which run through this issue 
of THe Annats. It is in light of the 


work which has been done in co-ordi- - 
nation, in some communities and in 
some countries, that the fuller realiza- 
tion of the goal may be conceived and 
more effectively sought. 


IMPROVED COMMUNITY LIVING 


Improved community living must be- 
come a more important, consciously 
sought end. Nondescript, ugly towns 
and cities are unnecessary. Blighted 


areas in cities and on the fringes of 


cities are avoidable. New cities do not 
have to be crowded—without public 
recreation areas and that touch of na- 
ture which might be considered reason- 
ably adequate for children and adults. 
The achievement of assets such as at- 
tractive and satisfying communities in 
which to live is as worthy of planning 
and effort as the achievement of great 
industrial enterprises. The returns from 
investments in libraries, schools, public 
health centers, recreation areas, and 
well-planned communities while perhaps 
less tangible are no less real than those 
from any known investment. 

How long can we recognize the con- 
ditions associated with delinquency and 
yet continue to permit the development 
of those conditions? How large a re- 
turn is the prevention of one case of 
delinquency? the development of satis- 
fying homes? the use of land in the in- 
terest of the people? the creation of a 
community which stimulates the devel- 
opment of children, youth, and men? 
Shall education prepare men only to 
earn a living, or also to live satisfying 
and creative lives? Those concerned 
with education have often spoken of 
education for improved community liv- 
ing—thinking of community in various 
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contexts—and of living in broad terms. 
Too often, however, they have not been 
able to help young people sufficiently in 
developing the essential knowledge of 
their own community, the ideals which 
they may strive for, or the know-how 
for achieving them. Perhaps all of us 
in our various roles need to look more 
carefully at the gap between our pro- 
fessed goals and our achievements. 


CLARIFIED GOALS 


The purposes or goals of the various 
public services must be clarified and 
their interrelationships (in goals) better 
understood. Each public service tends 
to see the achievement of goals sought 
by various services too largely in terms 
of its own structure and life. There is 
too little appreciation of the extent to 
which goals such as health, democratic 
citizenship, effective family and home 
life, creative individual and group liv- 
ing, are common to many of the public 
service agencies. Each agency sees too 
largely itself and its contribution to the 
job and fails to recognize the tremen- 
dous unrealized strength which might 
be unleashed were they all to stand to- 
gether. Too frequently one service sees 
itself as a competitor of others rather 
than as a member of a team through 
which the strength of each could be 
greatly enhanced—for fuller realization 
of the purposes of the society and the 
dignity and worth of man. 


Size oF PLANNING AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE UNITS 


Local planning and administrative au- 
thorities or units must be large enough 
to be able to meet needs effectively and 
small enough to maintain and increase 
local interest and participation. Such 
authorities are not easily attained. Land 
use, fringe areas, traffic and transporta- 
tion, research and planning, special edu- 
cation and other matters, demand larger 
units than are generally founc. How- 
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ever, the larger units—which are gen- 
erally cities—too frequently appear to 
be remote from the people. They have 
not stimulated local interest. The local 
administrative units for education and 
other purposes are too often to be 
explained by history, vested interests, 
compromise, and accretion rather than 
by any relation to the needs for which 
they are expected to make provision. 
Thus a metropolitan area not only has 
many different units of widely varying 
size, wealth, and community character- 
istics but also has many governmental 
units superimposed one on the other, 
though not necessarily covering the same 
area. This complex structure—chaos 
sometimes—makes it difficult for the 
citizen to be informed or to act. It also 
results in the need for extensive co- 
ordination of efforts and co-operation 
among the various governmental units. 
A new development on the fringe of 
the city involves land use, housing, pub- 
lic health, transportation, water and, 
sewage, education, recreation, and other’ 
services. How they are met is of con- 
cern inevitably to the people of the 
metropolitan area as well as to those of 
the small governmental district or even 
unincorporated area where the develop- 
ment is occurring. We are citizens of 
metropolitan or other large areas as 
well as of established governmental 
units—general purpose or ad hoc—even 
though this is generally not recognized 
in governmental structure. There would 
thus appear to be need for metropolitan 
area districts for certain over-all pur- 
poses such as planning and co-ordina- 
ton. Wthin these districts a relatively 
simple, highly decentralized structure 
for administration and co-ordination of 
various services should be developed. 
The unit which does the planning need 
not carry through the administration of 
the services. Thus a local structure 
could be designed which would be com- | 
petent to cope with the problems of the 
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area, to ensure co-ordination, and to in- 
crease citizen understanding and par- 
ticipation. Those in education as well 
as in other fields must recognize that 
the -problem of local district structure 
is a significant one for other public serv- 
ices as well as for their own—and that 
they have a measure of responsibility 
for it in all fields. 


Epucatrion Is More THAN SCHOOLS 


Education must be recognized as a 
service considerably broader than the 
school. Laymen and professionals in- 
terested in education must be interested 
in more than the school. How can they 
avoid a compelling interest in housing, 
in land use, in public health, in recrea- 
tion, in youth services? Perhaps they 
need ‘to ponder the view of those edu- 
cators in England who held that during 
the twenties the greatest single educa- 
tional advance was the development 
which had occurred in housing. Chil- 
dren who grew up in the new estates 
were not only taller and heavier than 
they would have been had they re- 
mained in their blighted slum areas; 
they also had a very different attitude 
toward life, a different understanding. 
The dependence of education upon pub- 
lic services other than the school speaks 
of the interdependence of other services 
in achieving their ends. Public health 
is not advanced only through the pub- 
lic health service. The library service 
and public adult education are insepa- 
rable. Improved community living can 
only result from a large co-operative 
effort. Participating in the improve- 
ment of community living is itself edu- 
cation of the highest order. 


Many AGENCIES ARE EDUCATIONAL 


As a corollary, it must be understood 
that many public services are engaged 
at least in part in education and should 
therefore be contributing significantly 
to it. Although education of children 
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and youth may not be the major re- 
sponsibility of such agencies as juve- 
nile courts, placement agencies con- 
cerned with the conditions of employ- 
ment of youth and with the growth 
which occurs in such employment, city 
planning agencies, recreation depart- 
ments, and public libraries, it remains 
nevertheless an important one, and they 
should be willing to co-operate in the 
development and provision of the edu- 
cational service. The attainment of the 
goals of many public services is thus 
related to the quality of the co-opera- 
tion among them. 


Frxep RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
CO-ORDINATION 


If educational ends are to be success- 
fully achieved, responsibility for the 
provision of many related activities and 
the co-ordination of others must be 
fixed upon some one agent or agency— 
both when school districts and other ad 
hoc agencies exist and also when all lo- 
cal government services, including edu- 
cation, are the responsibility of a single 
local governmental authority. The re- 
sponsible agent should be that charged 
with the provision of public education, 
the Board of Education or the Educa- 
tion Committee and its executive off- 
cers. Not all services, of course, will 
be rendered directly by the schools. 
But with many agencies involved some- 
one must be responsible for co-ordina- 
tion, lest agencies overlap or compete 
in one area while another problem 
equally important goes unregarded. 
This does not mean that the agent re- 
sponsible for education dominates the 
other services which have a contribu- 
tion to make to it. In this as in all ad- 
ministration, there are modes of be- 
havior which facilitate co-operative ac- 
tion. 

It should, of course, be recognized 
that equal responsibility for co-ordina- 
tion will fall upon other agencies in 
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other spheres of activity. In many of 
these, public education will be one of 
the co-operating services. In cases in 
which the agency responsible for co- 
ordination fails to act or acts in an 
arbitrary manner, the others sharing re- 
sponsiblity for the service should stimu- 
late action. Provision for this contin- 
gency should be made in the planning 
and co-ordinating authority of the 
large area, considered above. 


Periopic REVIEW 


Provision should be made for periodic 
review of the necessity for and the ade- 
quacy of the various services provided 
and for determination of the need for 
further co-ordination or additional pro- 
visions. Such review and planning 
should be provided for bcth in the 
larger planning authorities and in the 
smaller units through which the serv- 
ices are actually administered. All in- 
terested services should be involved in 
this review and indeed should, in con- 
siderable measure, carry it through. 
Many unmet needs remain, many goals 
are inadequately achieved. Competition 
among agencies and unnecessary over- 
lapping of -services are therefore in- 
defensible. The job to be done is far 
bigger than the combined resources of 
all parties. 


STRUCTURE OR PROCEDURE 


Although administrative structure is 
important, it is perhaps not as impor- 
tant as the actions of those who set 
policy and administer the services. De- 
sirable co-ordination can be attained 
(or can be Jacking) with fiscal depend- 
ence or independence. 
answer to the problem is not to be 

‘found in organization charts and defi- 
nitions of responsibility. These are im- 
portant, but the degree of their impor- 
tance can only be determined when they 
are in use—in actual process of utiliza- 
tion. Attention must therefore be cen- 
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tered upon the parties involved and the 
manner in which they operate. This is 
true in all administration—but espe- 
cially as regards co-ordination, for which 
a wholly satisfactory plan of organiza- 
tion never has been set up and remains 
unlikely unless a way of describing high- 
level co-operative effort in relation to 
fixing of responsibility can be found. 
It is not easy to assign effectively the 
responsibility of being co-operative— 
and of spelling out its true meaning 
under varying circumstances. For this 
reason a considerable part of the solu- 
tion to our problem is probably to be 
found in informal organization—in the 
purposes, the tact, the mutual under- 
standing and respect, the “know-how” 
of co-operation, on the part of those 
involved. 

The difficulty of achievement through 
planned changes in structure has been 
well expressed by Leighton: 


No matter how good a plan or an idea 
hatched by an administration may be, it is 
of little value until it becomes part of the 
consciousness and activity of the people. 
The history of government and industry is 
littered with schemes that have been labelled 
failure, but which in reality were never 
tried because they were never understood 
by those who had to grasp them before 
they could become action.* 


Perhaps we have attached too much 
importance to the dependence or inde- 
pendence of authorities responsible for 
various services and too little to the 
procedures for the co-ordination of ef- 
fort which every community has a right 
to expect from its public bodies and — 
officials. 

Instead of seeking a “solution” to the 
problem of co-ordination through sim- 
ple, straight-line administrative struc- 
turing which the complexity of the 
situation does not admit, we need to 

1 Alexander H. Leighton, The Governing of 
Men (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1946), p. 364. 
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attack it from a wider base.. Certain 
facts should be recognized: the various 
services are expressions of the same 
community; “independence,” if it re- 
sults in isolation of any service, in the 
long run may weaken rather than 
strengthen it and reduce achievement 
of its goals; “independence” is fre- 
quently not as real as it appéars; strug- 
gle and competition among services can 
go on even within the same structure or 
organization; public knowledge of all 
services and informed action regarding 
them is imperative if the problems are 
to be met. Some points of approach 
then seem to be: to clarify our goals; 
to secure local units large enough ‘to 
cope with the problems; ‘to seek more 
effective co-ordination through legal 
structure or voluntary effort; to fix re- 
sponsibility and ensure freedom to act 
on the part of various services; to seek 
to raise the level of citizen concern and 
action; and to stimulate professional 
co-operation and leadership. Simple 
solutions are“not likely to be solutions. 


BREAKING Down SEPARATISM 


Those interested in and involved in 
the different public services must be 
brought closer together—at the adminis- 
trative, staff, and lay levels. Interdisci- 
plinary understanding and co-operative 
action is essential. Pre- and in-service 
professional programs could contribute 
much here. It is difficult to justify the 
degree of “separateness” which in most 
of our universities characterizes the pro- 
grams for the preparation of leaders for 
the various public service fields. Surely 
there are areas of study and experience 
which should be shared, provisions which 
could be made beyond suggesting a few 
courses in other fields. If as students 
public servants of various disciplines 
have bad opportunity to work to- 
gether, there is promise that in the 
field they may be more interested in co- 
operating—better able to co-ordinate ac- 
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tivities, to lead the attack on problems, 
to seek together the achievement of 
common goals. 

Teachers and the personnel of other 
services also need more common learn- 
ing and experience than are generally 
afforded in their preservice education. 
The development of more in-service pro- 
grams cutting across established lines 
are likewise essential—progranis through 
which knowledge and understanding are 
developed and plans of attack co-opera- 
tively created. 

In regard to lay citizen groups much 
can also be done by those who serve as 
policy makers in the various govern- 
mental bodies or agencies and also those 
who are active in the voluntary groups 
interested in one or another service. 
Much of this citizen co-ordination of 
effort should be effected at a rather de- 
centralized unit or area level. In the 
metropolitan area broad lines of ad- 
vance, of policy and planning, can be 
developed for the area as a whole—but 
much of the co-operative effort and un- 
derstanding can be effected only at the 


- level of the community or some even 


smaller unit. The area served by a 
secondary school might be a desirable 
unit in which thinking could be devel- 
oped and action taken. 


- INVESTMENT IN LIFE 


_Co-ordination must be accompanied 
by a considerably larger and more re- 
alistic investment in children and youth 
of personnel and material resources. 
We have come to recognize the signifi- 
cance of large investments in our in- 
dustrial enterprises. Through them we 
seek the advancement of the whole so- 
ciety. Is there any reason to believe 
that large investments in the interest 
of children and youth will not yield 
at least equivalent returns? Or that 
through them the whole society may 
not benefit? If the final evaluation of 
the worth of the industrial enterprise is 
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what it does for man, is there any rea- 
son to believe that investments of time, 
energy, and money directly or con- 
sciously in his interest are unwarranted 
or less defensible economically? What 
is gained through building homes and 
communities from which everyone wishes 
to escape? 

Why do many children and youth 
grow up without adequate library facili- 
ties? minimum health services? atten- 
tion to their social adjustment prob- 
lems until it is “too late’? homes and 
communities which assure them that 
they have a place to win in this de- 
mocracy? What is gained through 
crowded schools unable to offer the 
kinds of opportunities essential to the 
effective development of youth? When 
we build new factories we tend to build 
them as well as we can. It pays. But 
too frequently we still build “austerity” 
schools and unplanned communities— 
communities which are not the best we 
know how to build, communities- which 
do not promise to yield the satisfactions 
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and opportunities which men need and 
which can be provided. And as if we 
had not been seeking educational goals 
through “austerity” for years, there are 
those who suggest the “fuller” use of 
school buildings through a twelve-month 
school year—not for the ends of those 
already crowded in theni, a purpose 
which could be justified, but to accom- 
modate more. 


No LESSER GOAL 


Effective co-ordination will result from 
clarification of aims through relating 
them to the central objective of en- 
suring reasonable opportunity for de- 
velopment to all children and youth; 
from the reorganization of governmental 
structure and the improved capacity of 
those responsible for it to work toward 
that objective; and from the investment 
of a larger proportion of our human 
and material resources toward that end. 
Our society cannot afford a lesser goal 
—nor long delay in its fuller attain- 
ment. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Wurm Y. Erorr, H. Van B. CLEVE- 
LAND, THEODORE GEIGER, and others. 
The Political Economy of American For- 
‘eign Policy: Its Concepts, Strategy, and 


+ Limits: Report of a Study Group Spon- 


sored by the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion and the National Planning Associa- 
tion. Pp. xv, 414. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1955. $6.00. 


For the international specialist or the lay- 
man who is not an economust, but who feels 
the need of an authoritative handbook on 
foreign economic policy, this work is a wel- 
come aid. It will prove especially valuable 
if the reader is one who, like the reviewer, 
has difficulty finding his way in the bulk of 
government reports or in the neomarginal- 
ist apparatus of so many academic studies 
in the field. 

Most of the nine authorities who consti- 
tuted the joint-study group are men who 
have served in executive agencies, govern- 
ment commissions, or Congressional com- 
mittee staffs, dealing both with foreign 
policy in general and with economic policy. 
They thus bring to their survey a wealth 
of practical economic engineering experience 
as well as technical expertness. The group 
was chaired by Mr. Elliott and the draft 


report prepared by Messrs. Cleveland and 
Geiger. 

Chosen deliberately to indicate the focus 
of the study, the title aptly shows that the 
group has aimed at relating general foreign 
policy to the economic problems of the free 
world. The major premise of the work is 
that economic policy must serve our na- 
tional security and our diplomatic and stra- 
tegic objectives. The basic viewpoint is 
one of a hardheaded liberal international- 
ism, leavened with a healthy skepticism of 
any supposedly universally valid economic 
theory. i 

The study divides logically into two main 
parts—diagnosis and prescription. The first 
surveys the genesis of the contemporary 
international economy, the external eco- 
nomic problems and prospects for eco- 
nomic growth of the industrial sector of 
the free world outside the United States 
(that is, Western Europe and Japan), as 
well as problems of the underdeveloped 
countries. The second part deals with 
policy under such topics as criteria of a 
sound world economic order, economic or- 
ganization of the western community, eco- 
nomic development policy, foreign eco- 
nomic policy administration, and the rela- 
tionship of economic to general foreign 
policy. 

If a minor criticism is in order, it would 
be that there is a little too much emphasis 
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on noneconomic factors, welcome as that 
emphasis is. At times familiar political 
points are covered so fully—even repeti- 
tively—that the central economic topics are 
obscured. The contrast with the usual eco- 
nomic study is so great however that this 
can hardly be deemed a fault. 
OLIVER BENSON” 
University of Oklahoma 
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FRANK TANNENBAUM. The American Tra- 
dition in Foreign Policy. Pp. xiv, 178. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1955. $3.50. 


In this compact volume, in which he pulls 
no punches, Professor Tannenbaum, best 
known for his books on Latin America and 
the labor movement, undertakes a task 
which had long been ‘needed in our study 
of world affairs. He enters the lists to chal- 
lenge the champions of realpolitik, notably 
Hans J. Morgenthau and George F. Ken- 
nan, contending that their philosophy goes 
against the grain of the American tradition 
in foreign policy. This tradition he de- 
fines as the association of co-ordinate states, 
illustrated by the development of federal- 
ism in the United States, ‘by the experience 
of the Organization of American States, 
and by the structure of Switzerland and the 
Commonwealth of Nations. 


The debate between the “realists” and. 


the “idealists,” Professor Tannenbaum 
rightly points out, “is of greater import to 
the future of the United States than the 
old argument between the ‘interventionists’ 
and the ‘isolationists,’” and in his opinion 
is just beginning. The American people, 
he argues, cannot act on the advice of the 
realpolitik school “without ceasing to be 
either a Christian or a democratic people.” 

This is strong stuff, and those who, like 
the reviewer, agree with Professor Tannen- 
baum’s general approach will welcome his 
cogent analysis, richly documented, of the 
way in which the concept of the co-ordi- 
nate state started and matured in this 
country. It is regrettable, however, that 
by concentrating almost exclusively upon 
American tradition, and by disregarding 
the traditions of other major components 
of the universe—Europe, Asia, the Middle 
East, the. USSR—he plays right into the 
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hands of those he challenges, and who can 
properly criticize him for presenting this 
crucial issue in too abstract terms. Other 
nations than the United States have sought, 
over the ages, a formula which would bring 
about a viable association of states, but 
their geographic position, their -strategic 
vulnerability, their economic resources, and 
other factors, have placed them in a po- 
sition far less favorable than ours, both in- 
ternally and externally. 

By extolling the American concept of an 
association of equal sovereign states Pro- 
fessor Tannenbaum begs a number of ques- 
tions. Is the United States prepared today 
to subordinate its sovereignty to a federal 
international administration? The Bricker 
amendment, the reluctance of this coun- 
try to consider supranational controls over 
armaments and economic policy, create le- 
gitimate doubts on this score. Or is the 
United States prepared to welcome all na- 
tions, large and small, on equal terms into 
such an association, irrespective of their 
ideologies? Washington’s attitude toward 
the recognition of Peiping and its admis- 
sion to the United Nations indicates a nega- 
tive answer. And is it realistic to say that 


the United States does not seek to inter- ` 


vene in the affairs of small nations when 
this seems desirable in its national inter- 
est? How, then, can one explain our de- 
cision to check Communism in Guatemala, 
or to support and finance the government 
of South Vietnam? ‘To say that the inter- 
vention of the United States is benevolent, 
and that its tradition precludes imperial- 
ism, is not to say that intervention does not 
occur and not in the dim past,-but in our 
own times. 

Professor Tannenbaum rejects the bal- 
ance of power, and offers the co-ordinate 
state concept as an alternative consistent 
with the American tradition. He opposes 
any attempt to divide the world between 
the United States and Russia. But is this 
the issue today? The issue, if current 
events are any guide, is that the influence 
of the two superpowers is waning in a 
world where we see not one balance, but 
many, and that both Washington and Mos- 
cow now compete in proposing the prin- 
ciples of equality, noninterference in in- 
ternal affairs, and independence within a 
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larger community of nations which Pro- 
fessor Tannenbaum attributes primarily to 
Americans In this new era of the “cold 
peace” the United States will have a no- 
table contribution to make out of its past 
experience, but this contribution will have 
to be meshed with that of other nations in 
ways which the realpolitikers have explored 
with a much greater attention to the actu- 
alities of international relations than is ap- 
parent in this book. 

In any case, must it be a question of 
either/or?—either realpolitik disconnected 
from ideals, or ideals disconnected from 
realities? For many years the study of 
foreign policy in the United States went 
on in a stratosphere, where it was assumed 
that Americans functioned uncontaminated 
by the considerations of survival which 
shape the lives of other peoples. When 
this was discovered, ‘during World War II, 
to be remote from actual experience, the 
swing of the pendulum brought some of 
our commentators to accept uncritically the 
“tough” approach exemplified particularly 
by German geopoliticians. It is high time 
that we should seek a middle course, con- 
sonant, as Professor Tannenbaum suggests, 
with the American tradition, for surely life 
among nations, as among human beings in 
general, is compounded, in varying meas- 
ure at various times, of both ideals and 
realities. 

VERA MIcHELES DEAN 
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Boyn C. Suarer. Nationalism: Myth and 
J Reality. Pp. xi, 319. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1955. $5.00. 


It is now just thirty years since Carlton 
J. H. Hayes published his Essays on Na- 
Hionalism. At the time of the appearance 
of this epoch-making work of American 
historical writing the official custodians of 
American historiography did not see fit to 
include a review of the book in the Ameri- 
can Historical Review. They considered it 
to be current “journalism” or “sociology” 
and not “real” history. As Dr. Hayes 
aptly observed, for many of our historians 
of the time, nationalism was part of the 
atmosphere they breathed and not the ob- 
ject of serious historical study. How much 
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the climate of historical studies has changed 
since that time may be gathered from the 
fact that the latest historical study of the 
problem of nationalism comes from the 
pen of Boyd C. Shafer, newly designated 
editor of the American Historical Review. 
Largely as a result of the pioneering work 
by Hayes, and since 1932, by the presence 


-in this country of that other great student 


of nationalism, Hans Kohn, even the most 
traditionally-minded of our historians have 
come to recognize the reality as well as the 
crucial significance of nationalism for the 
understanding of modern history and poli- 
tics. Stimulated by the example and by 
the personal influence of Hayes and Kohn, 
a considerable body of literature on na- 
tionalism has been produced by younger 
American scholars to take its place with the 
continuing volume of studies by European 
scholars. Boyd Shafer conceived the worth- 
while idea of providing a synthesis of this 
large and ramified literature in order to 
bring once again to our attention the mean- 
ing and significance of nationalism and 
problems created by it for our present so- 
ciety. As he indicates in his Preface, Dr. 
Shafer does not offer the volume as a. 
“definitive work on nationalism” and his 
materials refer chiefly to France, Great 
Britain, and the United States. But he has 
read widely and discriminatingly, he has 
reflected on his reading wisely and criti- 
cally, and he has set down his mature and 
meaningful reflections with an elegance of 
style and clarity of presentation that make 
the volume a pleasure for both scholar and 
layman. 

Dr. Shafer’s volume is divided into five 
sections. The first section deals with the 


elusive and tricky problem of definitions. 


Dr. Shafer quite properly takes the view 
that nationalism as such did not appear 
before the eighteenth century. He recog- 
nizes-the fact that it is “a complex and 
dynamic” phenomenon which defies short 
and logical definition, and he wisely ob- 
serves that “simple explanations of human 
institutions and actions are nearly always 
wrong, revealing only the naiveté or the 
interest of their authors.” In the second 
section, dealing with what the author calls 
metaphysical, physical, and cultural “Tlu- 
sions Concerning Nationalism,” he brings 
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to bear healthy, rationalist, and illuminat- 


“ing dissection to expose the inflated un- 


realities of the various myths developed by 
historians, social scientists, journalists and, 
above all, political pamphleteers regarding 
the grandeur of their own nationalism and 
the viciousness or inferiority of the. na- 
tionalisms of other people. The third and 


fourth sections are devoted to a descrip-- 


tion of the historical process of the devel- 
opment of nationalism from 1715 to the 
present, Here the materials on social and 
economic factors are particularly search- 
ing. The final section on “Delusions about 
Man and His Groupings” represents the 
author’s own credo as developed from his 
historical investigations His chief point 
is that the similarities of men are much 
greater than their differences, and that since 
nationalism is the product of historical con- 
ditions, “it could evolve in the future into 
some other kind of loyalty or dissolve into 
something quite new and unexpected” (p. 
212). His final peroration is one that sane 
citizens of all nations might well take to 
heart: “If men are not brothers, it is not 
because they inherently differ. That senti- 
ment of unity and exclusiveness which we 
have defined as nationalism now keeps them 
apart. This nationalism, however, does not 
mean that men could not be brothers, could 
not live in peace. For there is no basis, 
historical, biological, psychological, for be- 
lieving this nationalism must be or will be 
permanent. Below the surface of their na- 
tional peculiarities, men remain, so far as 
we know, more alike than different” (p. 
237). 
Kopper S. PINSON 
Queens College 


GERHARD L. WerNBeERG. Germany and the 
Soviet Union, 1939-1941. Pp. 218. Lei- 
den, Holland: E. J. Brill, 1954 Guilders 
19.00. 


Soviet propagandists have been remark- 
ably successful in diverting attention from 
the years 1939—41, the period of Nazi- 
Soviet collaboration. They have done this 


partly by avoiding all reference to the . 


Soviet-Nazi agreements with their secret 
protocols and partly by continuously de- 
nouncing Western policies. The few docu- 
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ments published under Soviet auspices have 
not been selected to help scholars like Mr. 
Weinberg to complete the story told in Ger- 
man documents about the 1939-41 period, 
but for other purposes that have nothing 
to do with scholarship. 

Mr. Weinberg has scraped the bottom of 
the barrel of German sources. He has 
added to previous accounts of the period 
and has reached some new and significant 
conclusions. 

He believes that the Nazis made their 
decision to make a political as well as an 
economic agreement with the USSR be- 
tween July 10 and July 21. The agree- 
ments signed August 23 did not immedi- 
ately produce cordial relations. The two 
totalitarian dictatorships began to adopt 
more friendly postures only after Septem- 
ber 28, when they agreed on how to divide 
Poland and other territories. These settle- 
ments and improved relations were followed 
by Soviet economic aid that in Mr. Wein- 
berg’s opinion was much more important 
to Germany than the volume and monetary 
value seemed to indicate. The Nazis re- 
ciprocated by giving direct aid to the So- 
viet Union in the blockade of Finland dur- 
ing the winter war. 

Mr. Weinberg gives convincing evidence 
that the Nazi decision to attack Russia 
was not the result of differences over Fin- 
land and the Balkans in the fall of 1940, 
The decision was made in July, three 
months before Molotov’s historic Novem- 
ber visit to Berlin. The decision was 
“Hitler’s answer to the challenge of Eng- 
land—as it had been Napoleon’s—and was 
elaborated into a blueprint for ruthless ag- 
grandizement.” As the German policy stif- 
fened in the following months, the Rus- 
sians became more conciliatory in the futile 
hope of averting the break they pretended 
not to expect. 

Mr. Weinberg closes this thorough, well- 
organized, well-written study with an ex- 
cellent chapter of “Conclusions.” He does 
not believe that Germany had carefully 
plotted to destroy the Soviet Union and 
Communism or that the USSR had care- 
fully plotted either to deliver Europe to 
Germany or destroy the Nazis. Instead, 
he sees “. .. two great powers plodding 
fitfully along the nath of expediency; one 
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motivated by vast schemes of conquest; 
the other by the hope of protecting what 
it has and adding what can safely be picked 


. Up. 


H. H. FISHER 
Stanford University 


Harry CRANBROOK ALLEN. Great Britain 
and the United States: A History of 
Anglo-American Relations (1783-1952). 
< Pp. 1,024. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1955. $10.00. 


Not for some time has anyone written of 
the relations of Great Britain and these 
United States since 1783. There has been 
a growing need for revision of earher ex- 
pressed views and for bringing the rela- 
tions of the two English-speaking people 
up to date. Admittedly Professor Allen 
has a bias. To his love of the English he 
has added an affection for the Americans. 
His obvious sympathetic treatment of the 
subject is easily explained. 

Although this London professor did much 
reading before he began to write this long 
book, he studied only published sources. 
Thus it is not a definitive study, nor does 
the author claim such distinction for his 
efforts. On the contrary, he states that he 
wrote for the general reader. Possibly true 
in England, but very few general readers 
in America will have the sustained interest 
to read 1,000 pages on Anglo-American 
history. 

This book is divided into four parts with 
a total of nineteen chapters. Seven of the 
chapters are grouped under Part I, The Re- 
lationship. Here the author analyzes the 
colonial background and develops the many 
sidedness of Great Britain’s relations with 
her American cousins. Not until page 253 
does Mr. ‘Allen treat the period following 
the War of-American Independence in a 
topographical or chronological way. If these 
more than 250 pages of analyses of the An- 
glo-American relations had been condensed 
into about fifty pages, the book would have 
been improved greatly. 

Ample discussion is given to the period 
of adjustment, 1783-94, to the rise of ten- 
sions to the War of 1812, and to the resto- 
ration of peace following the Treaty of 
Ghent. Many Americans will be interested 
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to learn that the responsibility’ for our 
second war with England rested on Jeffer- 
son primarily, Madison next and, finally, 
upon the War Hawks. 

In Part III, Isolation, there are four 
chapters which begin with the background 
of the Monroe Doctrine and. end with a 
quarter century of calm following the Ala- 
bama claims award. America’s isolation- 
ism is attributed to her “absorption in 
opening up the West.” The author con- 
cludes that it was “no coincidence that 
the closing of the frontier was followed al- 
most immediately by the Spanish-American 
War.” This is emphasizing the Turner 
frontier theory too much to the exclusion 
of such significant factors as absorption in 
developing the Industrial Revolution. 

Finally Part IV, World Power, contains 
five chapters of 450 pages, the longest part 
of the book. This is probably the author’s 
best contribution to his subject.- But even 
here there are conclusions with which many 
Americans will disagree. For example, 
Wilson is blamed for all disputes between 
the American and the British delegations 
at the Paris Peace Conference. This, in 
spite of the vascillating opinions of Lloyd 
George. 

In a very real sense World War II was 
the culmination of this narrative for never 
have two allied nations achieved such mili- 
tary union nor such political co-ordination , 
as did Great Britain and the United States 
from 1940 to 1945. As the author points 
out, the fact that these two long-time 
friendly nations so intertwined during the 
recent crisis was due to the sincere ef- 
forts of ‘Franklin Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill. 

In their relations to other powers Great 
Britain and the United States since 1783 
have, in many ways, exchanged places. 
Then England ruled the seas, now America; 
the financial capital has shifted from Lon- 
don to New York; and the political leader- 
ship has moved from Westminster to Capi- 
tol Hill and Pennsylvania Avenue. What- 
ever the future holds in store, concludes 
this writer, the continued friendly relations 
of these two powers will be decisive. 

Seven maps in the text serve well their 
purposes. ‘The bibliography is selective, 
the index accurate. On the whole, the au- 
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thor has achieved his objective and has 
written an interesting narrative 
G. C. OSBORN 
University of Florida 


CLARK M. EICHELBERGER UN: The First 
Ten Years. Pp. xii, 108. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. $1.75. 
Clark Eıchelberger’s intimate connection 

with the League of Nations and the United 
Nations should assure this little book a 
careful and sympathetic reading. Scholars 
expecting to find a thorough and search- 
ing analysis of the problems of the United 
Nations will undoubtedly be disappointed. 
‘This study is not intended for them. It is 
a popular summary of UN achievements 
and failures in certain fields, and its pur- 
pose is obviously to stimulate popular sup- 
port for the organization as the central 1m- 
strument for the preservation of peace in 
the face of the difficult international prob- 
lems of our times. Nevertheless, despite 
its brevity and simplicity, this is an im- 
portant and rewarding survey. Eichel- 
berger examines the promise and the per- 
formance of the UN over the last ten 
years—on issues of collective security, on 
the question of- peaceful adjustment and 
settlement of disputes, in the field of tech- 
nical assistance, and in a number of other 
areas. In so doing, he illuminates what all 
of us have known, whatever our points of 
view. Despite the failures of disarmament, 
the fiascos over the admission of new mem- 
bers, and the self-nghteous verbiage which 
somehow squeezes every national action of 
every power into the framework of con- 
sistency with the UN Charter,fhe mem- 
bers of the UN have made that Charter 
work, It has worked not perfectly, often 
not even satisfactorily, and yet with more 
success than one might have anticipated 
since the start of the cold war in 1947 or 
thereabouts. 

Basically, Eichelberger’s hopes for the 
United Nations are those of a temperate 
and clear-headed idealism. For the most 
part, he does not blink reality. He recog- 
nizes the utopianism of the schools which 
plead for an immediate and drastic re- 
vision of the Charter in whatever way. He 
hopes for some change in the admission 
procedures for new members, but on the 
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whole he recognizes that most difficulties 
are not structural but political; that an 
easing of world tensions, because it may 
lead to more loyal performance by all mem- 
bers of the UN, is the most realistic for- 
mula for the development of international 
organization, at least in the immediate fu- 
ture. And he emphasizes, quite nghtly I 
think, that the chances for a peaceful world 
will be much brighter if governments in- 
creasingly regard the UN as the founda- 
tion of their foreign policy rather than as 
an instrument of policy to be used or by- 
passed as convenience dictates. It may be, 
indeed, that Eichelberger underrates the 
merits of “traditional” diplomacy After 
all, the “open” diplomacy of our twentieth- 
century international conferences, whose 
purpose has as often been domestic propa- 
ganda as negotiation, can hardly be said to 
have had striking and remarkable success. 
But this is perhaps to worry a minor point. 
For it is clear, and Eichelberger under- 


_ stands, that if there is a reasonable amount 


¥ 


of good will on all sides, governments, no 
matter how wedded they may be to more 
conventional techniques and attitudes, can 
and will use the UN with growing effective- 
ness for the purposes for which it was de- 
signed. This is, then, an excellent work of 
propaganda in the best sense, and deserves 
the attention of all of us who have not as 
yet given up hope in the face of man’s new 
powers of destruction. 
Henry R. WINKLER 
Rutgers University 


Harry Bayarp Price. The Marshall Plan 
and Its Meaning. Pp. xvi, 424. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press under 
the Auspices of the Governmental Affairs 
Institute, Washington, D. C., 1955. $5 00. 
It is still too early, as the Preface warns 

the reader, tô attempt a “comprehensive 

historical appraisal” of the Marshall Plan. 

Only at a greater distance in time can we 

get a proper perspective on such a massive 

undertaking. The author, therefore, should 
not be blamed if he has failed to give 

the thoughtful student of world affairs a 

deeper understanding of the “meaning” of 

the Plan. (Perhaps that word should have 
been omitted from the book’s title.) 
Within his hmited terms of reference, 
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Mr. Price has done a capable job His 
“evaluation” of the Plan, which occupies 
the latter half of the book, will be of in- 
terest particularly to students of adminis- 
trative principles and techniques. As re- 
spects the significance of the Plan as an 
historical phenomenon, it adds little if any- 
thing to what others have already said and 
written. f 

Prepared under the auspices of the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Institute of Washington 
at the request of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, this book has all the merits 
but few of the defects of an official his- 
tory. The author had access to a wealth 
of material in the ECA files, but at the 
same time his manuscript was not subject 
to official approval. Aside from ECA docu- 
ments and memoranda, Mr. Price has re- 
lied heavily on interviews with “knowledge- 
able persons,” some 300 in all, in this coun- 
try and in thirteen European countries, who 
had either participated in, or closely ob- 
served, the Marshall Plan in action. His 
talks with leaders of the great enterprise: 
men like Secretary Marshall, Paul Hoff- 
man, and Averell Harriman and Europeans 
of comparable stature, besides adding lo- 
cal color give fresh insights. But inter- 
views with minor personalities unknown to 
the general reader—some of them quoted 
anonymously—are of questionable value. 
Moreover, the author’s liberal use of ver- 
batim quotation of the opinions of persons 
interviewed is dubious procedure. Unlike 
statements in printed documents, such in- 
terviews are not subject to verification by 
other workers in this field. 

Percy W BIDWELL 
Council on Foreign Relations 
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ANDRÉ SIEGFRIED. America at Mid-Cen- 
tury. . Translated by Margaret Ledésert. 
Pp. ix, 357. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company, 1955. $5.75. 


In 1927, André Siegfried, professor of 
economic geography at the Collège de 
France, applied his Gallic insight to the 


- 
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problem of American civilization in a book 
which his translator called America Comes 
of Age. His idea then was that the United 
States had reached the end of European 
domination and was entering into an era of 
mass culture which was genuinely her own. 
In America at Mid-Century, he has pro- 
vıded a sequel which attempts an analysis 
of that mass culture in its manifestations 
during the interval. 

Once more in this book he proves him- 
self a critic, by his own definition, in the 
Latin tradition, a dealer in sharp generali- 
zations, and a destroyer of shams rather 
than a student for whom evidence is the 
essential of a sound conclusion. A sensi- 
tive observer and a frequent visitor to the 
United States, he i$ amazingly accurate in 
most of his statements and highly provoca- 
tive in his conclusions and predictions. He 
1s a journalist rather than a researcher, a 
maker rather than a prover of hypotheses. 

His central thesis here is worthy of a 
book. It is that the United States has not 
lost its Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, idealistic, 
and isolationist character even though, since 
1914, it has fundamentally changed in po- 
litical, economic, social, and demographic 
respects Now a world power with world 
responsibilities, inheritor and reshaper of 
the Industrial Revolution, inventor of mass 
culture and benevolent capitalism, creator 
of men of action rather than of contempla- 
tion, America shares the future with Rus- 
sia; and Europe must discover a new bal- 
ance in a world in which she has no real 
power. M. Siegfried is unhappy for him- 
self, for France, and for Mediterranean 
and classical culture in general, but he is 
not unduly bitter. He merely exposes, as 
his countryman Tocqueville did before him, 
the problem of self-knowledge that America 
must face if she is to assume the place in 
the world that is obviously cut out for her. 
Although he speaks for the great destiny 
that is ending, he can also welcome a great 
destiny that is beginning. 

A man of critical summaries, his last 
chapter is his best and should be read by 
every student of American civilization. By 
the same token, his first chapter is his 
worst. In it he stumbles into the pitfall of 
prejudice and misunderstanding which has 
caught so many European critics: the prob- 
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lem of minorities in the United States, 
specifically the Negro, the Jew, and the 
Catholic; and he succeeds in producing a 
result which ıs only laughable. But his 
book is redeemed by his chapters on the 
American economy, where he is most at 
home, and by thoss on the American social 
background and political life, where he re- 
veals himself as an astute and open-minded 
coramentator on tke passing scene. Taken 
as a whole, his analysis of American civiliza- 
tion is as good a general summary as we 
have recently had, and it is written with 
the wit and charm that only a Frenchman 
could muster. 7 
Ropert E. SPILLER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Marver H. BERNSTEIN. Regulating Busi- 
ness by Independent Commission. Pp. 
xi, 306. Princetoa, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. $5.00. 

The author of this comparatively brief 
volume states that it is his purpose “to 
evaluate critically the role of the inde- 
pendent regulatory commission, to develop 
a more realistic concept of the process of 
governmental regulation, and to appraise 
the independent commission as an agent of 
governmental regulazion.” 

He adopts as criteria of judgment pri- 
manly four factors: (1) the commission’s 
ability to develop political responsibility, 
involving the Congress and the President; 
(2) its capacity to operate in the public 
. interest; (3) its competency administra- 
tively, especially in terms of expertness and 
continuity of policy; and (4) its strength to 
be independent of the interests to be regu- 
lated. 

He classifies seven regulatory bodies as 
truly independent: for the transport field, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board; for other 
utilities, the Federal Power Commission and 
the Federal Communications Commission; 
and for specific economic practices, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Labor Rela- 


tions Board, and the Security Exchange . 


Commission. 

Following an historical evaluation, he sug- 
gests a number of conclusions which run 
quite counter to popular conceptions of the 
regulatory commission. It is far from the 
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ideal mode of control. It is not “out of 
politics,” but simply out of the spotlight. 
It has not been expert and quasi-judicial so 


“much as it has been slow in keeping up 


with technological change, and rather less 
than impartial in dealing with the indus- 
tries and enterprises affected. It is no 
longer the most important actor in the 
drama of regulation but is outstarred by 
the executive branch, as the result not so 
much of the recognition of its own in- 
adequacies, but the alternating pressures of 
military emergency and economic depres- 
sion. 

Professor Bernstein, as a former con- 
sultant to the Bureau of the Budget on 
regulatory administration is intimately ac- 
quainted with the workings of the com- 
missions he is analyzing. He diagnoses the 
“life cycle of regulatory commissions,” 
pointing up four phases, gestation, youth, 
maturity which he identifies as devitaliza- 
tion, and old age which he characterizes as 
debility and decline. He conducts “a 
search for the public interest” im a review 
of the independence, on the one hand, and 
the responsibility, on the other, which com- 
missions have shown in actual practice. 
He finds great need for the development of 
a coherent program of national regulation 


-of economic affairs. As a result, he calls 


for more and better central planning and 
supervision of such regulation by the execu- 
tive branch of the government. 

The enforcement activities of the regu- 
latory commissions he appraised as weak, 
poorly staffed, and inadequately supported; 
with little, if any, experimentation with 
new techniques and incentives of com- 
pliance or recognition of the need to plan 
compliance programs or to recognize the 
interdependency of the various controls 
which are and might be used. After an 
incisive analysis of the setting, scope and 
character of the regulatory process, in which 
he points out, among other things, that 
regulation is a two-way process in which the 
interests regulated work just as hard, if not 
harder, to influence the behavior of the 
commission and its staff as these work to 
carry out the regulatory program, the 
author reaches his concluding chapter in 
which he summarizes his findings and rec- 
ommendations in the form of a baker's 
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dozen of requirements of effective regula- 
tion. Particularly the author insists that 
regulation will be successful only as it has 
strong political leadership, popular support, 
and clear legislative mandate; will be ef- 
fective only as it is integrated in policy 
and adept in administration. 

This is an important book. Its brevity 
is a tribute to the author’s ability to cleave 
to his objective while hewing through a 
jungle of both detail and preconception. 
Its clarity is unusual, especially in academic 
volumes. Its advent is a recognition of the 
new scholar who is practitioner as well. 
Such a book could not have been written 
without the intimate acquaintance which 
day to day contact with the problems gives. 
Yet the author avoids the pitfalls of the 
“expert” and keeps both his courage and his 
point of view as broad as the problem he 
is discussing. 

Henry REINING, JR. 

University of Southern California 


CHARLES VEvieR. The United States and 
China, 1906-1913: A Study of Finance 
and Diplomacy. Pp. ix, 229. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1955. $5.50. 


This is a competent narrative and critique 
of the American “dollar diplomacy” which 
centered around Willard Straight and Man- 
churia in the last years of the Ch’ing 
dynasty. The story was long ago outlined 
by Herbert Croly and has since been dis- 
sected by John G. Reid and others, in 
various aspects and from various points of 
view. But Mr. Vevier has been able to 
go to the Straight Papers, to the numerous 
collections of papers of Huntington Wilson, 
George Marvin and others in the Library 
of Congress and elsewhere, and to the Na- 
tional Archives; accordingly he is able to 
document and point up his analytic sum- 
mary more cogently and definitively than 
earlier writers. The result is well-fashioned 
and readable, on the whole, although the 
reader may find that even an able summary 
of such a matter as the Chinchow-Algun 
agreement of 1909 becomes a bit tedious. 
The ineptitude of Philander C. Knox is 
once again confirmed, and Mr. Vevier con- 
cludes that the Taft administration was 
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unable clearly “to draw the line between 
private and national interest.” 

Since this is as close to an inside account, 
based on the records of the Americans con- 
cerned, as we are likely to get, it may per- 
haps serve as the last word on Willard 
Straight’s efforts and the American aspect 
of this phase of American diplomacy; at the 
same time it may stimulate future re- 
searchers to pursue further the context in 
which American Far Eastern diplomacy 
occurred. ‘Mr. Vevier has made no inde- 


pendent study of this context. He refers to 


a total of five Chinese individuals by name, 
over the period 1906-13, and they all re- 
main shadowy figures seen entirely through 
American sources. It is true that the diplo- 
matic record among the powers gives short 
shrift to Chinese diplomacy, such as it was; 
but the fact remains that the railroads and 
banks contemplated by the negotiators would 
have functioned in China, and the negoti- 
ators were eventually in large part frustrated 
by revolutionary events there. More than 
that, one key figure in Mr. Vevier’s sac- 
count was Straight’s chief point of contact 
in the imperial bureaucracy, the American- 
educated T’ang Shao-yi. The Chinese side 
of T’ang’s negotiations and his mission to 
Washington in 1908 can be studied in 
Chinese sources accessible in the American 
libraries used by the author. The same is 
true of the entire Chinese approach to rail- 
road financing. Dr. E-tu Zen Sun has 
recently demonstrated the value of a two- 
sided as opposed to a purely foreign based 
study of railroad diplomacy in her volume 
Chinese Railways and British Interests, 
1898-1911 (King’s Crown Press, 1954). 
Let us hope that Mr. Vevier’s able study 
is the last word in that school of diplomatic 
history which traces American policy for- 
mation from the inside but never gets out- 
side. 
J. K. FAIRBANK 
Harvard University 


WILLIAM STANDLEY and ARTHUR ÅGETON. 


_) Admiral Ambassador to Russia. Pp. 533. 


Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1955. 

$6.00 . 

For some twenty months Admiral Stand- 
ley served as United States Ambassador to 
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Moscow. How this difficult post happened 
to be assigned to him is not clear. His 
acquaintance with Russians, according to 
the author, dates back to his childhood days 
in Sonoma County, California. The school- 
ing on the banks of the Russian River was 
hardly adequate. Small wonder when the 
Admiral had met Americans who were 
equipped with better knowledge, the Ad- 
miral-Ambassador was jealous and even 
exasperated when these, for reasons of their 
own, refused to co-operate with him About 
some of these recalcitrant persons Admiral 
Standley writes with annoyance and regret 
that he had not met them in the navy; 
there he would have presented them with 
the choice of “damn it all... , do what 
-you’re told or else.” And he sadly adds 
that unfortunately at the embassy “there 
just wasn’t any ‘or else. ” 

As an autobiography the memoirs offer 
some interesting bits of reading; as a 
source of historical data the reader should 
be cautioned: much of the presented in- 
formation calls for serious verification. 
Occasionally Admiral Standley demonstrated 
levelheaded judgment Unfortunately, his 
Peglerian philosophy of history caused by 
his military background seriously handi- 
capped him from being consistently suc- 
cessful. Steeped in his naval tradition the 
Admiral lacked diplomatic finesse, political 
sagacity, and economic vision badly called 
for at his post. He knew full well that 
Allied victory was the goal, but he knew 
less how to deal with an ally during these 
trying months. 

The author’s peppery remarks about 
Roosevelt reveal his dislike of the Presi- 
dent whom he regarded as a man who 
always (!) preferred “appeasement or com- 
promise in a political disagreement to an 
out-and-out fight”; who always engaged in 
the “venal trade of votes.’ Admiral 
Standley had other scores to settle such as 
that with the former head of the Lend 
Lease mission in Moscow, General Phillip 
Faymonville. Since the latter was directly 
responsible to the President he refused on 
occasions to divulge certain data sought by 
the Ambassador. This antagonized Stand- 
ley further and deepened his resentment to 
a point that bordered on frustration. Other 
personages added little humor to the situa- 
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tion and explain his caustic references to 
them. Visits of former ambassador Joseph 
E. Davies and Wendell Willkie, who came 
with personal messages from the White 
House and therefore enjoyed special favors 
in the Soviet capital, taxed the Ambassa- 
dor’s patience beyond his endurance, After 
some twenty months of such experience 
he resigned from his post with some dour 
reminiscences, 

Throughout the book there are a number 
of inaccuracies which call for correction in 
a later edition. Thus it is incorrect to 
refer to the “falling of Stalingrad to the 
Germans.” Nor is it correct to state that 
the city of Ashkhabad is “on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway.” One is equally puzzled 
by the reference to Peter I as the unifier 
of Russia and liberator of the serfs. There 
are a number of incidents such as the case 
of the wrist watch being requested by some 
Soviet engineer. The episode has been 
carefully verified and the version found 
badly garbled. Such carelessness might un- 
wittingly cause grave unpleasantness to peo- 
ple who deserve more kindly mention 

In the end Admiral Standley recommends 
a military as well as an economic and 
moral “posture of strength.” He is rather 
uneasy about our present prosperity which 
is based upon an “artificial foundation of 
war economy and a reckless and ruinous 
policy of deficit spending.” The author 
senses keenly that the present critical era 
is more than a clash of military nature; it 
represents a conflict between two standards 
of morality If our cherished ethical prin- 
ciples fail to stand up against those of our 
opponents, the military and economic “pos- 
tures” alone will prove of little comfort. 
These are gratifying conclusions which we 
hope more men with “military posture” 
will come to realize before it is too late. 

ANATOLE G. Mazour 

Stanford University 


ÅRTHUR S Link American Epoch: A 
History of the United States Since the 
1890s Pp. xxii, 724, xxvii New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. $6.00. 


This book is one more addition to a long 
and growing list of single volume works 
on American history in the twentieth cen- 
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tury. As such it inevitably conforms to a 
standardized pattern: beginning with en 
analysis of American problems of the late 
nineteenth century, it proceeds with a com- 
prehensive survey of recent American poli- 
tics, social change, economic activities, and 


foreign policy. And yet the book differs ` 


from its competitors in providing illuminat- 
ing chapters on demographic developments 
at various stages during the period under 
consideration. These make up what is per- 
haps the most significant contribution of 
the book. The author has brought together 
and organized an amazing mass of informa- 
tion. 

To this reviewer it seems that Professor 
Link has a marked antipathy to American 
business enterprise and, at first, an equally 
marked sympathy for union labor. He 
might be described as an unreconstructed 
Rooseveltian New Dealer. 

Professor Link provides an illuminating 
description of the American people before 
World War I, which he follows with a sc- 
tion on economic development from 1697 


to 1914; and yet he does not supply the - 


logical connection between these two sec- 
tions: that had it not been for the business 
men the rapidly growing American popula- 
tion would have had no means of support. 
Admittedly business leaders in the United 
States fell far short of perfection, but they 
did provide a living for millions of people. 
And in the long run Professor Link some- 
what grudgingly admits that big business 
men were no more of a menace to the 
general welfare than the irresponsible heads 
of some labor unions. 

In line with his antipathy to business 
enterprise Link finds considerable fault with 
the economic views of conservative justices 
of the Supreme Court. About the Court 
in the years 1921-30, he writes, “So retro- 
gressive, in fact, was the new Court that on 
occasion it tended to be blindly reactionary 
in cases involving economic and sccial 
policies.” : 

In the account of Woodrow Wilson, the 
author is adversely critical. He makes it 
clear that in his domestic policy, Wilson 
wavered uncertainly from conservatism to 
progressivism. In foreign affairs Wilson 
does not seem to have been endowed with 
even a moderate degree of statesmanship. 
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In fact those who believe that Wilson was 
primarily a phrasemaker will not be dis- 
turbed in their view by’ Professor Link’s 
treatment. 

This book makes no notable contributions 
to the accounts of the Harding, Coolidge 
or Hoover administration. But, as might 
be expected, Professor Link finds the ad- 
ministration of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
particularly praiseworthy in its pursuance 
of progressive ideals. He even finds justi- 
fication for Roosevelt’s proposal to pack 
the Supreme Court. 

In general, Professor Link’s analysis of 
the diplomatic problems preceding World 
War II is objective and reliable. But in 
describing the Atlantic Conference of 1941, 
he asserts that Roosevelt “refused to make 
any commitments of a military or naval 
character.” Winston Churchill states flatly, 
in The Grand Aliance, pp. 439-46, that in 
case the Japanese should make any further 
aggressive moves in the South Pacific, 
Roosevelt promised to send them a stiff 
warning or practically an ultimatum. 

For the Truman administration Link 
finds that Truman “extended the frontiers 
of progressivism.” He also records that 
Truman “had a capacity for descending to 
the lower level of political warfare,” and 
that he “contributed to the deterioration of 
public morality.” 

Link’s survey of the Korean War and 
the MacArthur episode is noncontroversial 
in tone. 

This book has an excellent critical bib- 
liography. 

Rates VoLney HARLOW 

Westbrook, Conn. 


Aran P. Gries. American Political 
Thought. Pp. xi, 500. New York: Henry 
-Holt and Company, 1955. $600 

Increasing interest in the thinking of 
Americans on matters political has brought 
a concomitant interest in publication in 
this field that is especially welcome and 
encouraging from the standpoint of scholar- 
ship and literate exposition and criticism. 
To this sequence of literature on American 
political theory, Professor Alan P. Grimes 
of Michigan State University has presently 
contributed a useful and effective treatment 
in his volume, American Political Thought. 
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At first glance Grimes’ treatment and 
organizational pattern do not display sin- 
gularity of concept nor foreshadow nov- 
elty in approach. Chapter headings are: 
“Rise of Protestantism”; “Puritan Politi- 
cal Thought”; “English Revolutionary 
Thought”; “American Revolution”; “Amer- 
ican Constitutionalism”; “The Federalists” ; 
“Jeffersonian Democracy”; “The Concept 
of the Common Man”; “The New Society 
(individualists and utopians)”; “Slavery 
and the Rights of Man from both the 
Anti- and Pro-Slavery Sides”; “The Na- 
tional Concept of Sovereignty”; ‘“Man- 
chester Liberalism in America”; “American 
Utopian Reformers”; “Progressive Move- 
ment”; “Modern Anti-Democratic Thought”; 
“Pragmatic Liberalism.” 

In many ways these sound traditional 
enough in the main, and are normally suf- 
ficient in description and character to indi- 
cate who may be treated as illustrative of 
these various movements in American politi- 
cal thought. While it may be perceived 
that most of the older favorites in the 
sense of their necessary inclusion are cov- 
ered within this volume of Professor Grimes’, 
it is true that he has not merely parroted 
any previous list of accepted American 
thinkers nor has he aped all of his prede- 
cessors. ‘Traditionally conceived the work 
in review may be, but it has not delivered 
only the timeworn and historic figures and 
treatments. Less familiar by far to stu- 
dents of political theory are some of those 
whose analysis by the author constitutes 
an achievement of considerable magnitude. 

Examples of this aspect of American 
Political Thought are the portions allotted 
to Orestes Brownson, Hinton R. Helper, 
William Harper, George Fitzhugh, E. L. 
Godkin, Henry George, Edward Bellamy, 
Laurence Gronlund, Lawrence Dennis, Wil- 
liam James, and John Dewey. The sec- 
tions on Henry George are an outstanding 
part of the volume, and represent a good 
presentation of George in relation to his 
own times and to American political philos- 
ophy as a body of knowledge. Likewise, 
the treatment of Laurence Gronlund and 
of Lawrence Dennis is a core summary in 
a field almost bereft of systematic and 
comparative analysis. 

As a whole the volume is well written; it 
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may not sparkle with a brilliant or scin- 
tillating style, but meaning can be extracted 
from the authors words without the ex- 
penditure of Jabor in an effort to mine 
sense from obfuscation. Grimes displays 
a fine sense of organization and of con- 
tinuity in the historical perspective of his 
work and his acquaintance with American 
literature and with the development of 
ideas therein which lends strength to his 
work when that strength is needed. All in 
all, this is a serviceable volume for practical 
use in courses in American political thought, 
and as a general handbook. 
Cartes W. SHULL 
Wayne University 


Warum M. Beaney. The Right io Coun- 
sek in American Courts. Pp. xi, 268. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1955. $4.50. 


This book, dealing with that vital right 
upon which the other constitutional rights 
may often depend, has obviously been pre- 
ceded by an extraordinary amount of very 
thorough, careful, and discriminating study, 
orderly thought, and systematic arrange- 
ment. The subject has been less treated by 
scholars than other civil rights. The author 
has not merely sat in the law library read- 
ing and digesting the many cases (fifty- 
four United States Supreme Court, one 
hundred seventy-two Federal and 344 state) 
and the scores of articles in the law re- 
views (many not referred to in the tables 
at the end) which he cites and comments 
on In the important cases he has obtained 
and studied the briefs of counsel and the 
records. More than this, he has himself 
gone into the courts, personally observed 
the procedure, and interviewed many judges, 
prosecutors and lawyers in order to ascer- 
tain at first hand how the offer, appoint- 
ment and assistance of counsel to those ac- 
cused of crime actually works. 

The book shows throughout the result of 
this practical approach. I venture the 
confident suggestion that any United States 
or state judge who reads it with an open 
mind will agree that his time was thus’ 
eminently well spent. 

Mr. Beaney’s analysis of the leading 
cases discussed (such as Powell v. Alabama, 
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Johnson v. Zerbst and Betts v. Brady), 
although concise, is thorough and informa- 
tive. His briefer references to other cases 
give just the fact or facts which we must 
know. 

‘To me the most unusually satisfactory 
feature throughout the book is the summary 
at the end of each topic, section and 
chapter, sometimes so labeled and some- 
times not. The classification from time of 
the decisions on different points is also very 
welcome and helpful. 

I strongly protest against the practice 
(found also in many other text books) of 
referring to books and articles already cited 
as “op. cit.” without the prior page where 
the full citation may be found. This an- 
noying practice is never indulged in citing 
court decisions, which are always given in 
full, including S. Ct., L. Ed., N.W., etc. 
Mr. Beaney’s notes are at the bottom of 
the pages and not inconveniently at the 
end of the book. 

It is believed that the author has not 
given deserved attention to the practical 
difficulty of obtaining competent counsel 
by persons accused of politically unpopular 
causes. 

I am disappointed in the absence of more 
definite suggestions and recommendations 
in the otherwise excellent “Summary and 
Conclusions” at the end. With Justices 
Murphy and Rutledge gone from the four 
“ncorporators,” the “fair trial doctrine” is 
no more vague and difficult than the “arbi- 
trary and capricious” test which may ul- 
timately be applied to state infringements 
of the four basic freedoms. 

HENRY S. DRINKER 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hans B. THORELLI. The Federal Antitrust 
Policy: Origination of an American Tra- 
dition. Pp. xvi, 658. Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. $8.00. 

The curiosity in the United States about 
economic solutions in Sweden makes it ap- 
propriate that this Swedish scholar (like 
his countryman Myrdal in another area) 
should review a significant sector of our 
economy and culture. The title of this 
book, unless the subtitle is carefully noted, 
is more inclusive than the contents. This 
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chronicle and estimate, except for necessary 
background and some reflections at the end, 
really deals with the years 1890 (when the 
Sherman Act was passed) to 1903, which, 
for reasons given, the author regards as 
having institutionalized our antitrust policy. 
Within this short span, the treatment of the 
phases which Dr. Thorelli investigated at 
first hand and in the original sources (such 
as relations of attorneys general with their 
subordinates in the field) is most illuminat- 
ing. What he has taken from commenta- 
tors, except as they represent public opinion 
at the time, is less valuable and, it may be, 
less valid. Incidentally, in the bibliography 
he lists as “primary sources” much that 
another would call distinctly secondary. 

The book would have profited had the 
author’s scaffolding been tom down so that 
his building could appear. Instead, he is 
constantly clambering about ladders, plat- 
forms, and ramps, telling the reader how 
and why he did this and that. The work 
that he did himself is good and does not 
need the explanations of method. The full 
footnotes would be easier to follow had 
the publisher put the numbering in larger 
type; as it is, what goes with what is dif- 
ficult to know if you are past your sharpest 
eyesight. i 

On the whole, Dr. Thorelli feels the 
“ideological impact upon the economic en- 
vironment” offers “the principal and lasting 
significance of the Sherman Act. Anti- 
trust’s is a mission of morale. Half a cen- 
tury after the policy became institution- 
alized it is still a living symbol of economic 
egalitarianism. . . . In an age when increas- 
ing emphasis seems to be placed on security 
and stability, on co-operation and organiza- 
tion in all fields, antitrust serves as a re- 
minder that life is also dynamic, . . . that 
those who would rather compete than con- 
gregate are at least worthy of toleration. 
In a century prone to look to the ad- 
vantages of centralization, antitrust boldly 
proclaims the advantages of decentraliza- 
tion...” - 

That is to make it an article of national 
faith, accepted rather than acted upon, as 
vague as democracy itself. This is the 
truth, for the tides of technology, the con- 
centrations in business due to wars and de- 
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pressions, and the magnified role of central 
government have flowed over the manes of 
Senator Sherman and his collaborators. 
This victory of consolidation and (quite 
within the law) economical large-scale pro- 
duction was foretold in the very effort to 
bolster competition. “Antitrust,” used by 
Dr. Thorelli as a noun (meaning fulmina- 
tion? or prosecution? or complacent rule of 
reason?), was, in theory, a confession from 
the first that an era of laissez faire was 
ending. What place is there in “antitrust” 
for the use of atomic power? If the federal 
government, or perhaps an international 
control agency, farms it out to “private 
enterprise,” can the result be other than an 
illusion of free initiative? 
Broapus MITCHELL 

` Rutgers University 


Ricwarp N. Current. Daniel Webster and 
the Rise of National Conservatism. (‘The 
Library of American Biography, edited 
by Oscar Handlin.) Pp. xi, 215. Boston; 
Toronto: Little, Brown, and Company, 
1955. $3.00, 


Daniel Webster attained a near apotheosis 
in popular imagination during the first 
fifty years after his death. In 1900, when 
a presumably knowledgeable group of- elec- 
tors first balloted on candidates for New 
York University’s new Hall of Fame, Wash- 
ington ranked at the top with ninety-seven 
votes, and Webster tied Lincoln for second 
place with ninety-six. After another fifty 
years Webster’s memory was threatened 
with oblivion. School children Jearned less 
and less about him until at last a generation 
of Americans grew up that did not know 
him, except as a fictional character in 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s story of “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster.” In this de- 
lightful yarn Benét has Webster arguing 
against the sanctity of a contract. It is 


possible that Webster might have outargued 7 


the Devil, but in real life he would never 
have argued against the sanctity of con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Current provides an incisive analysis 
of Webster’s career. In 200 readable pages 
both the personality of the man and his 
contributions to the development of the 
nation are set forth. Twelve pages are de- 
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voted to Webster’s boyhood, education, and 
the early years of his law practice. Per- 
haps another ten pages throughout the book 
deal with his marriages, family life, and 
farming activities. Webster’s great strength 
in debate (the explanation of his con- 
temporary fame) is best seen in the 20 per 
cent of this volume which deals with 
slavery and the other sectional problems of 
the period. Most enduring are his con- 
tributiors as a diplomat while Sécretary of 
State, to which Mr. Current devotes some 
twenty pages. The coverage of party bat- 
tles and campaigns requires about twenty- 
five pages, an analysis of Webster’s repu- 
tation and a note on sources, twenty pages. 
The remaining third of the author’s em- 
phasis, properly distributed through every“ 
chapter, is upon Webster’s faithful repre- 
sentation of the merchants and industrial 
leaders who sent the Great Advocate to 
Washington in 1813 and: kept him there 
almost without interruption until his death 
in 1852. 

Perhaps the honorable and necessary bases 
of national conservatism are the same to- 
day as they were when Webster was sent to 
Congress. Methods have changed. In his 
day it was not considered improper for a 
statesman to be steadily and openly sub-' 
sidized by his constituents and clients for 
an amount equal to ten times his official 
salary. There is little new for a biography 
of Webster, but there is merit in a clearly 
written interpretation for a generation that 
should understand the changing political 
mores of the nation. 

CHARLES M. THOMAS 

Air University 


F.,0. Mrxscue. Atomic Weapons and 
g Armies. Pp. 222. New York: Frederick 
© A. Praeger, 1955. $5.00. 


GEORGE C. REINHARDT. American Strategy 
in the Atomic Age. Pp. ix, 236. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. 
$3.75. 

Truly global-legged in range and “city- 
busters” in potential destructive effects, 
atomic weapons cast mushroomlike shadows 
over the daily decisions of responsible states- 
men and military leaders. Willing or not, 
the Western democratic nations face the 
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threat of utter devastation should a third ` 


world war begin without the restraint of 
possible punishment in kind upon the ag- 
pressor. The two volumes, briefly examined 
here, generate productive thinking on the 
basic problem of survival They serve 
primarily, however, to pose a host of re- 
lated thorny questions. 

Armies today are challenged by a whole- 
sale revolution in their traditional raison 
d'être. Lieutenant Colonel Miksche, former 
Czech officer and a well-informed student 
of European military history, argues that 
the mere existence of atomic weapons and 
the horrors implicit in them will probably 
neither avert a major war in the future nor 
prevent the use of atomic weapons. Re- 
ciprocal use of atomic weapons on a massive 
scale, he submits, may ordain a future war 
in which perhaps no atomic weapons or only 
tactical atomic weapons may be employed 
in its initial stages. Thus, Colonel Miksche 
states the dilemma facing the strategists 
and tacticians of armies: are atomic weap- 
ons “army-busters”’? Have atomic weapons 
rendered ground forces ineffective as a com- 
bat force defeating decisively enemy forces 
in the field? After winning victories on 
battlefields (which may even exclude cities 
as such), must armies then occupy the 
enemy homeland before a war decision can 
be obtained? 

Colonel Miksche on historical grounds 
sets forth a case for armies which can 
yet engage in concentrations, break-throughs 
and envelopments under atomic fire. But 
in his very last paragraph, he reverses his 
field, by concluding: “Perhaps A-weapons 
will ‘atomize’ tactics to such an extent that 
the forms of ground combat will take on a 
completely guerrilla-like character.” Here 
is the self-stated germ for a rebuttal of 
Colonel Miksche’s present volume, one 
might hope the thesis for his next engaging 
book. 

Concerning the achievement of the mili- 
tary decision in a future war by means of 
an army occupation, Colonel Miksche steps 
well forward from the ranks with the con- 
clusion: “The question of whether it would 
be possible to decide a war without physical 
occupation can, at best, only be answered 
with a very weak affirmative.” The late 
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surrender of Japan, based upon a willing- 
ness evidenced long before Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, seems unnecessarily slighted. 
Likewise, Colonel Miksche seems unsure of 
the effects of what he calls “strategic air 
warfare” upon the position of troops en- 
gaged in the so-called “battle area proper.” 
He appears to share the common fallacious 
belief that decisive elements of air warfare 
are synonymous with the bombing of cities 
in unlimited warfare. Colonel Miksche 
does indicate bravely and usefully that the 
role of ground forces in war has been 
drastically, very drastically, modified by 
the advent of atomic weapons. 

Colonel George C. Reinhardt, U. S. Army 
retired, has written a sequel to the in- 
formative volume, Atomic Weapons in Land 
Combat, which he coauthored with Lt. 
Colonel William R. Kintner. American 
Strategy in the Atomic Age is a plea for 
the determination of a “cold war strategy.” 
Rejecting the extremes of exterminating or 
appeasing Communist imperialism, Rein- 
hardt sets forth his blueprint for the stabi- 
lization of international conflict short of an 
all out third world war. 

He substantiates our need for massive 
and ready military power so that enlight- 
ened American policies and actions can 
proceed with minimum risk. “Colonel Rein- 
hardt then examines at length the addi- 
tional requirements for a strategy for peace, 
namely: (1) the political art of combat 
with the Communist ideology; (2) world 
leadership by the United States in creating 
effective collective security of the free 
world; (3) the beating of “atoms into 
ploughshares” with its potential economic 
and political benefits; and lastly, (4) the 
organization for and the implementation of 
an American “cold-war strategy.” Colonel 
Reinhardt’s ambitious plan was not fully 
attained: His volume may not become a 
classic. But it documents in timely fashion 
realities of the present world conflict which 
academic scholars may be too late in doing. 
That a professional military man can be a 
skilled literary craftsman broadly concerned 
with political and social aspects of military 
affairs is likewise self-evident. 

EucENE M. EMME 

Air War College 
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NationaL Bureau or Economic Re- 
SEARCH. Business Concentration and 
Price Policy. Pp. xxii, 514. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1955. 
$9.00. 


This is the report of a conference on 
business concentration and price policy, 
held in June 1952, under the auspices of the 
Universities—National Bureau Committee 
for Economic Research. At the time of 
publication, it was the fifth of seven num- 
bers in the Special Conference Series of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, the 
other conference subjects being: problems 
in the study of economic growth and stabi- 
lization (not published); business cycles; 
research in business finance; regularization 
of business investment; capital formation 
and economic growth (in press); and 
policies to combat depression (in press). 

In this report, twelve topical papers are 
treated, each being discussed by one or 
more commentators, Papers and comments 
were highlighted for publication by the 
chairman’s introduction. 

Space limits prevent review in detail and 
make it unwise to distinguish among the 
thirty-six participants; but we should scan 
the general scope. An examination of the 
principles of classification in the census 
of manufactures helps to clarify usefulness 
and weakness of such data as bases for 
measuring concentration. Measures used 
in empirical studies of concentration are 
considered statistically and theoretically in 
four chapters, including one especially con- 
cerned with vertical integration. Some 
presumable reasons for the reach for busi- 
ness bigness are considered in studies of 
mergers, economies of scale, adjustments 
to taxes, maneuvers of conglomerate big- 
ness, and types of price discrimination. 
There is a section on “full-cost” pricing 
policy, with divergence of views regarding 
what deliberate use of designated mark-up 
might suggest about extent or lack of com- 
petition. A section on the nature of price 
flexibility and the determination of relative 
price changes leaves one aware of the need 
for more knowledge of the linkage between 
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business concentration and price determina- 
tion. 

Among the numerous questions likely to 
come to the many economists who will 
study this much-needed book, a few might 
be pitched in for a starter. If it is as 
nearly impossible as it often seems to be 
for an academic or a government agent to 
measure concentration in significant rela- 
tion to behavior of quantities and prices, 
how can the oligopolist evaluate his own - 
potential and hazard with the success im- 
plied in much of the prevalent discussion? 
If bigness as a result of merger or common 
control of separate corporations is im- 
portant, why is not equal bigness similarly 
important even if it arise in a corporation 
grown wholly from stock subscription and 
retained earnings? If economies of scale 
be viewed as technological potential in re- 
lation to some given set of market condi- 
tions, what must be added to explain diver- 
sity of shops, plants, and firms, not only 
nationally and regionally, but even in the 
same industry in the same (freightwise) 
location? And how except by the con- 
ference method can we compel each other 
to face elemental questions? More such 
conferences! 

J. P. WATSON 

University of Pittsburgh 


Benjam Haccotr Beckmarrt (Ed.). 

Banking Systems. Pp. xviii, 934. New 

< York: Columbia University Press, 1954. 
$13.50. 

W. T. Newry and D. C. Rowan. Money 
and Banking in British Colonial Africa. 
Pp. xiv, 301. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. $4.80. 

Simply put, the first of the aforemen- 
tioned books is a collection of chapters de- 
scribing the financial systems and practices 
in sixteen countries with different indus- 
trial structures and types of economic or- 
ganization: Australia, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, 
France, Western Germany, India, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. This “diversified group” of 
countries has been selected with the view 
of showing “the way in which the credit 
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systems have adapted themselves to the 
economic organizations of the respective 
nations.” 


Evidently following a fairly rigid and 


standardized .plan, each chapter sets the 
functioning of the banking and credit sys- 
tem against a survey of the social and eco- 
nomic background and describes the way in 
which it has assisted the economic growth 
of the country. It then discusses the role 
of the various financial institutions: com- 
mercial banks, savings banks, urban and 
rural mortgage banks, and others in financ- 
ing the credit needs of the nation. This is 
“ followed by a review of the place of the 
central bank and its credit policies and ob- 
jectives. A concluding section evaluates 
the banking and credit structure. 


Most of the articles were written by ex-~ 


perts in banking from the countries con- 
cerned. But as is to be expected, the con- 
tributions vary in quality. In this review- 
er’s opinion, the best chapters from the 
point of view of organization, treatment, 
and presentation of subject are those deal- 
ing with banking and credit in Australia 
(Torleiv Hytten), Canada (Donald Bailey 
Marsh), Western Germany (H. Irmler), 
Japan (Edna E. Ehrlich and Frank M. 
Tamagne), Mexico (Margaret G. Myers), 
and Switzerland (Eugen Grossmann). Least 
adequate is the description of the banking 
system of the United States. 

As the editor, Dr. Benjamin Haggett 
Beckhart, Professor of Banking in Co- 
lumbia University, states in the Preface, 
the book is “a successor volume to Foreign 
Banking Systems” which he and the late 
H. Parker Willis published in 1929. Apart 
from the selection of some countries (espe- 
cially the inclusion of Cuba) with which 
one might disagree, a major defect of the 
volume is the absence of a general introduc- 
tion surveying the changes that have taken 
place in banking and credit structures in 
the quarter century since 1929 as a result 
of the great depression, war, and political 
revolutions, and the failure in showing how 
these transformations have altered banking 
and credit theory. The editor indeed alludes 
to some of these changes in two brief para- 
graphs in the Preface; but it is a pity that 
he has not discussed the subject in suff- 
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cient detail to suggest the main lines of de- 
velopment which the individual chapters 
serve to expose. Such introduction would 
have bound together and given proper per- 
spective to the sixteen disconnected con- 
tributions, and thereby enhanced the use- 
fulness of the book. The work lacks bal- 
ance as regards the allocation of space to 
individual contributions to a far greater 
extent than the earlier edition. 

Perhaps the most notable deficiencies are 
in the treatment or in the omission of spe- 
cific topics in various articles. For exam- 
ple: the discussion of the evolution of 
credit control in the Netherlands since * 
World War II is inadequate; and while 
“open. market operations” are mentioned 
among the principal functions of the Swed- 
ish Riksbank, the factors that led to the 
adoption and the method that facilitated 
the inauguration of open market operations 
in 1937 are nowhere elucidated. More, al- 
though the French capital market is men- 
tioned in a number of places in the survey 
of the country’s banking system, there is 
nowhere a discussion of it. Surprisingly, 
also, there is no mention of the United 
States money and capital markets. And 
the Amsterdam market is given three and 
one-half pages. In contrast, about three 
pages are devoted to the capital market in 
Cuba, and six and one-half pages to that in 
Mexico. Finally, it should be noted that 
the statement in the chapter on the USSR 
that “the banking reforms in the satellite 
countries have almost invariably reproduced 
the Soviet banking structure” oversimplifies 
the facts. 

While the Beckhart volume provides de- 
scriptions of banking systems of relatively 
well known countries in Europe, Asia and 
the Americas, Money and Banking in Brit- 
ish Colonial Africa brings to light the work- 
ing of financial institutions in an area but 
little known here. Specifically, the book is 
the first comprehensive, comparative study 
of the monetary and banking structures of 
the eight major territories in the British 
colonies in Africa: Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast in the west; Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda in the east, and Northern Rhodesia, 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland in Cen- 
tral Africa. As such, it fills a gap in the 
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literature on colonial money and banking 
and constitutes an invaluable contribution 
to our knowledge of the subject. 

The book is the result of a highly suc- 
cessful integration of research projects in- 
dependently carried out by the authors, Dr. 
W. T. Newlyn (Lecturer in Economics, 
University of Leeds) and Dr. D. C. Rowan 
(Lecturer in Economics, University of Mel- 
bourne), through first-hand investigations 
in the African colonies. 

Against the background of the economic 
and social changes in the areas over the 
past 40 or 50 years, (1) the book gives an 
admirable description and analysis of the 
advances in, but particularly the present 
functioning of the monetary and banking 
systems there; (2) it assesses the capacity 
of the institutions “to promote certain ends 
of policy which appears to command gen- 
eral approval and support”; and (3) it 
sets out “broad proposals designed to pro- 
mote adaptation of the existing monetary 
and financial ‘systems’ of the several terri- 
tories in order that they may more effec- 
tively contribute towards the attainment 
of the desired ends of policy.” In all, the 
work is a superior scholarly achievement. 

The two volumes make available a con- 
siderable body of interesting materials for 
a university course in comparative banking 
systems. 

ARTHUR Leon HorNIKER 

Washington, D. C. 


Wriuram H. Newman and James P. 
Locan. Management of Expanding En- 
terprises. Pp. viii, 134. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1955. $2 75. 

What Makes an Executive? Report of 
a Round Table on Executive Potential 
and Performance. Pp. mi, 179. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1955. 
$3.50. 

Both of these books are reports of round 
table discussions by groups of leading busi- 
ness and professional men on the topics in- 
dicated by their titles. Both projects were 
carried out under a grant from the Mc- 
Kinsey Foundation for Management Re- 
search. ‘Twenty-one men participated in 
the discussions which served as the basis 
for the first book, and nineteen formed 
the second group. With the exception of 
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two representatives of McKinsey and Com- 
pany, the personnel of the. two groups in- 
cluded no common members. The authors 
served as chairmen oi the meetings and 
compiled the summaries of the conclusions 
reached from handwritten minutes or tape 
recordings made during the session, 

Management of Expanding Enterprises is 
concerned with the problems which begin 
to develop in the period of a company’s 
growth in which it is no longer possible for 
a single executive or a small group of top 
executives to run it as a closely integrated 
operation. Typical of the issues discussed 
are: how are the processes of planning af- 
fected by size? How does growth affect 
the standards used to measure executive 
performance? ‘What patterns of depart- 
mental organization are best adapted to 
different stages of growth and size? What 
are the opportunities and limitations of 
“decentralization”? How does size affect 
employee morale? What is the place of 
staff functions in an expanding organiza- 
tion? What steps can be taken to insure 
clear channels of internal communication? 
How does size affect personal mitiative in 
middle and top management? How can 
flexibility be achieved in large scale opera- 
tions? To what extent can control be se- 
cured through the selection, indoctrination, 
and training of subordinates? How much 
autonomy should be given decentralized 
operating units? How does size affect the 
kind of executive required at different or- 
ganization levels? 

The conclusions which are presented in 
this book represent the pooled judgments 
of the participants in the round table as 
summarized and interpreted by the authors 
Since the majority of the members of the 
group are or were top executives of busi- 
nesses which have reached this stage of 
their growth, they discussed these prob- 
lems on the basis of their own personal ex- 
perience. This lends their conclusions a 
practical, down-to-earth quality which in- 
spires confidence in their soundness. (This 
whole field is so new that relatively little 
has been written on these questions, so that 
much of what they conclude constitutes 
pioneering thinking.) The authors have 
done an outstanding job of organizing the 
subject matter and presenting a systematic 
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series of conclusions and recommendations 
which will be of value both to the working 
executive and to the student of business or- 
ganization. An Appendix is included which 
“summarizes in a clear and challenging fash- 
ion the more important of the questions 
raised in the discussions since one of the 
principal aims of the project was to identify 
areas of management needing further re- 
search. These questions are posed with the 
thought that they represent a challenge and 
opportunity for men who believe that an 
improvement in a knowledge of manage- 
ment is a worthwhile endeavor. 

What Makes an Executive? is a similar re- 
port presenting a distillation of the thoughts 
and opinions of a group of mature execu- 
tives, university professors, clergymen, and 
a psychiatrist relative to the factors in- 
volved in the emergence of top leadership 
in business and other sectors of society. 
The paramount objective of this project 
was to develop key questions which, when 
answered, will lead to new knowledge. 
Typical of the questions raised are: how 
to pick young men who have the potential 
for eventual leadership, how to aid them 
in developing their potential to the fullest 
and how to use them to best advantage 
in key management positions. To provide 
some material which will be helpful in 
these areas, the participants discussed both 
their own experience as executives and the 
selection and training programs with which 
they were famuliar. Specifically, the topics 
covered included: the origins of executive 
potential, the value of a college educa- 
tion, the recognition of potential executives, 
the development of future executives, the 
evaluation of executive performance, and 
the handling of the executive in the organi- 
zation. There is also a summary which 
includes suggestions for future policy and 
research activities. 

Whule this book also reflects the broad, 
practical backgrounds of the men partici- 
pating in the discussions, the treatment of 
the material itself is not as satisfying as in 
Management of Expanding Enterprises. Tt 
appears more loosely organized. It sounds 
more lke a typical round table discussion 
where many points of view are presented 
but no clear-cut conclusions are reached. 
(It was taken directly from tape record- 
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ings.) It is as though a moderator was 
needed to integrate the thinking of the 
group. The material is interesting, many 
of the questions are challenging, and there 
are many valuable comments and sugges- 
tions. Nevertheless, this treatment seems 
rather less conclusive than does the report 
of the other round table. In spite of this 
weakness, however, the book contains much 
that will be of value to the executive, to 
the personnel man, and to the student of 
executive development. ~ 
; Rogert N. McMurry 

McMurry, Hamstra, and Company N 
A. J. Brown. The Great Inflation 1939- 

1951. Pp. xiv, 321. New York: Ox- 

ford University Press, 1955. $4.80. 

Professor Brown’s The Great Inflation 
presents a broad panorama of the world- 
wide inflationary movement associated with 
World War II and its aftermath. It is not 
intended to be a detailed analysis of infla- 
tion in individual countries, except to the 
extent necessary for the broad picture, but 
it provides an excellent background for 
studies of individual countries. 

Inflation is defined as an inordinate rise 
of prices. The author’s general approach 
is to provide a certain amount of exposition 
of theory as a framework for the discus- 


.sion of the factual situations. The exposi- 


tion of theory is generally elegant and a 
great effort is made to bring in “realistic” 
considerations to which more traditional 
theory had given less emphasis. Never- 
theless, the tie between economic theory 
and the analysis of an actual situation is 
frequently not very close; this is not the 
author’s fault, but an indication of the un- 
derdeveloped state of economic tools even 
in the hands of a sophisticated expert. 
Besides a detailed description of the in- 
flationary movement from 1939 to 1951, 
the book gives special attention to the ef- 
fects of war expenditures, the price-wage 
spiral problem, policies of controlling in- 
flation—monetary, price control and ration- 
ing—hyper-inflation, and the international 
spread of inflation. In many of these areas 
the author’s clear analysis represents an 
unportant step forward in our understand- 
ing of inflation. However, his description 


of the effects of sharply increasing Govern- 
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ment expenditures fails to take into ac- 
count adequately the fact that the major 
effect of increased Government operations 
on the economy is not when expenditures 
increase, but much earlier, when commit- 
ments are increased. For example, mili- 
tary expenditures of the United States in 
1951 were about 22 billion dollars; com- 
mitments, however, amounted to 50 bil- 
lion dollars. The inflationary impact of 
much higher Government commitments is 
not very closely related to Government ex- 
penditures; their more immediate effect is 
_to increase private expenditures. An analy- 
sis via commitments or obligations rather 
than expenditures would have been more 
relevant, and would probably have af- 
forded even greater support for the au- 
thor’s basic conclusion that “the expendi- 
ture approach to the phenomena of infla- 
tion, so enlightening in most circumstances, 
turns out to be sadly inadequate during the 
period under review.” 

Professor Brown finds a bias towards in- 
flation in most economies in times of fairly 
full employment, and he regards this as 
“the most persistent and troublesome in- 
flationary threat facing the western world.” 
While the relationship between full em- 
ployment and rising prices is made quite 
clear, it ig not at all obvious why the price 
rise must be so “inordinate” as to amount 
to an inflation. The author’s sketchy but 
challenging remarks on this matter deserve 
to be expanded into a separate book. 


Hans A. ADLER 
McLean, Va. 


Prerre MeENpES-France and GABREL Ar- 
DANT. Economics and Action. Pp. 222. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955. (A UNESCO Publication.) $3.50. 


In this slim volume Pierre Mendés-France 
and Gabriel Ardant undertake to present, 
to those who have received a good general 
education but no specific economic or finan- 
cial training, the insight given by economics 
regarding action in practical affairs. Three- 
quarters of the book is devoted to “The 
Problem of Equilibrium” in the sense of the 
maintenance of full employment. There 
are chapters on the beginnings of econom- 
ics, the classical theory of equilibrium and 
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its shortcomings, the Keynesian general 
theory of employment, and the full em- 
ployment policy to which it leads. This 


‘largely theoretical discussion is followed by 


examples of the application of classical 
theory to the problem of unemployment 
(including the policy pursued by the gold- 
bloc countries in the thirties and by Brun- 
ing in Germany and Laval in France), 
which are contrasted with the more Keyne- 
sian policies followed by Great Britain 
after 1931, by Germany under Hitler, and 
by the New Deal. ‘A final group of chap- 
ters covers the advances in our understand- 
ing of what is required to fight inflation, 
forecasting and .co-ordination, the problem 
of equilibrium under a collectivist regime, 
and the future of full employment policy. 

There is little of interest to the special- 
ist in this section. The extent to which it 
will be of interest to the general reader for 
whom it is designed is harder for a special- 
ist to say. It is my impression that the 
theoretical material has been better covered 
elsewhere, but what is presented appears 
generally correct and the two chapters on 
practical experience demonstrate rather im- 
pressively that deflation by government is 
a poor means of eliminating deflation in the 
economy as a whole. 

The remainder of the volume is harder 
to summarize. Entitled “The Problem of 
Choice,” it deals with the economic alloca- 
tion of resources. Although it suggests 
that there is much to be said for the “natu- 
ral mechanism” of laissez-faire, it also con- 
cludes that Joan Robinson and Chamber- 
lin between them have provided “one of 
the strongest arguments for either anti- 
trust legislation or a policy of nationaliza- 
tion or state control of large sectors of the 
economy” (p. 182). The emergence of 
monopoly or imperfect competition, the 
existence of unearned rents, the divorce 
between ownership and management, ir- 
rational behavior, and differences between 
social and private costs are among the fac- 
tors making for state intervention in eco- 
nomic affairs. “[Once liberalism’s intel- 
lectual framework] had been undermined 
by economic analysis, a kind of guilty con- 
science made it increasingly difficult to re- 
sist the ‘encroachments’ of the state” (p. 
199). But where the government does in- 
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tervene, the book goes on to argue that 
“considered mechanisms” should be estab- 
lished in place of “natural mechanisms” to 
enable the state to economize in a rational 
fashion. - 

The final section of the volume I can 
highly recommend to economists, but not 
to laymen, as a fascinating example of 
the confusion prevailing in our profession. 
What particularly bothers me is that, by 
and large, the authors have summarized 
what economics has to offer rather fairly. 
I happen personally to be quite convinced 
that the shortcomings of free enterprise, 
including the impact of monopoly on re- 
source allocation, can be shown to be 
quantitatively rather trivial; but there is 
no body of literature on the practical per- 
formance of free enterprise economies to 
which I can refer Mendés-France and Ar- 
dant. Most basic of all, neither mainte- 
nance of full employment nor proper re- 
source allocation is the solution for France’s 
fundamental economic problem; what she 
needs most is a more rapid increase in 
productivity over time. Yet, despite the 
fact that Ardant was General Commis- 
sioner for Productivity, this whole matter 
is omitted—and quite properly so, as eco- 
nomics has as yet practically nothing to 
say on the subject! 

Henry H. VILLARD 

City College of New York 


James Danm. Region Building: Commu- 
niy Development Lessons from the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Pp. xiv, 208. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. $3.75. 


Mr. Dahir believes that the present -de- 
velopment of urban life is “unholy,” and 
that the accompanying rural decline is “un- 
healthy.” He suggests, at least as a par- 
tial solution, the development of regions 
together with the development of subre- 
gions and communities. Community and 
subregion development is now largely 
missing; he undertakes to discuss, in this 
popularly written volume, what goes on in 
the Tennessee Valley looking toward this 
development. He outlines the TVA’s struc- 
ture and activities and provides chapters 
on various community movements: the 
push towards industrial development, the 
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telation of electric power to community 
development, and the successes and fail- 
ures of regional planning in the area. Mr. 
Dahir is pro-TVA, and he puts his finger 
on one great intangible merit of TVA which 
is obscured by all the attacks on the Au- 
thority from the Roosevelt to the Eisen- 
hower administration. The Authority rep- 
resents a greatly conceived and imaginative 
approach to community living; it has struck 
foreigners in this way, whereas, all too fre- 
quently Americans have fallen for the 
vague and ill defined stamp of “creeping 
socialism.” Mr. Dahir is also not unaware 
that the planning powers of TVA are lim- 
ited, and he uses Knoxville as a sample to 
show what happens when planning is ab- 
sent. The example is a good one, but it 
ought to be said that most of the examples 
of good planning induced by TVA are very 
meager indeed. TVA is not a city or com- 
munity planning agency. It has been able 
to help some, but in Tennessee, at least, 
the big cities are making all the major 
mistakes previously made by cities in the 
Northeast and elsewhere. Such community 
planning as exists doesn’t have much im- 
pact, for the governmental design is inade- 
quate. Voluntary community action is no 
substitute for governmental authority. 
Ler S. GREENE 
University of Tennessee 


BURNHAM PutNaAM BEckwitH. Marginal- 
Cost Price-Output Control. Pp. viii, 283. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955. $5.75. 


The book, which fundamentally has an 
ideological thesis, illustrates a great thought 
cleavage. It stands for no “differentials,” 
and therefore for equality in the sense of 
uniformity. Different incomes according to 
different location, availability in time, and 
individual abjlity, can and should be elimi- 
nated, is the argument. This goes with so- 
cialism and an attempt to generalize “mo- 
nopolistic competition” (society becoming 
“the firm”). The main affiliation is with 
Lange, Lerner, and Sweezy, and some Brit- 
ish socialists. 

The “theory” is frankly “prescriptive.” ° 
It states what prices ought to be. The au- 
thor says it is the only valid theory for so- 
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cialism and is a significant new argument 
for socialism. : 

A disregard for the individual appears in 
that the harm done to some individuals by 
proposed policies is considered unimportant 
(p. 29). 

The lack of scholarship and of interest in 
history as evolution is notable. After a 
dogmatic statement of the author’s ideas 


about the nature of the economic problem, 


comes an account, largely secondhand, of 
early mentions and subsequent discussion 
of “marginal cost” as related mostly to rail- 
way and public utility rates. (Launhardt’s 
volkswirtschaftlich is translated as “so- 
cial’”’!) 

The main logical characteristic is abstrac- 
tion and assumption, marked by arbitrary, 
question-begging definition. We are told 
that either the price or the output of each 
reproducible good should be directly raised 
or lowered until the price becomes equal 
to the marginal money costs of production, 
defined as “current costs at the intensive 
margin of production” (pp. 173-74). This 
marginal cost, or outlay, is to include only 
(1) continuously variable and (2) directly 
measurable items with no allowance for 
depreciation, research, or advertising. 

The author omits all nondirect or non- 
specific costs, consumer surplus, economic 
rents, long-term fixed charges, and profits. 
No place is allowed for time preference or 
uncertainty, 

He doesn’t understand that a margin is 
the difference between two totals. His 
theoretical margins are illogically separate 
from totals and therefore from averages. 

Finally, the fallacy of the dosing-method 
surplus appears in his notion of “only a 
single marginal unit” (p. 13). The inter- 
relation between extensive and intensive 
margins seems not to be understood by him. 

The main good in the book is its em- 
phasis of the idea of allocating “joint costs” 
according to demand (but without, ade- 
quate reference to other work done in the 
field.) Also good are the criticisms of the 
Marshallian separation of long- and short- 
run costs, and of price stabilization policies. 

The publication of such works, however, 
emphasizes the need for greater scholarship 
and for more study of the history of eco- 
nomic thought, lest the time come when 
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the science of economics will have to be 
learned all over again. 
. Lewis H. HANEY 
New York Unverisity 


New. W. CHAMBERLAIN. A General Theory 
of Economic Process. Pp. viii, 370. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
$5.00. , 


Mr. Chamberlain has turned his back on 
industrial relations, for the time being, and 
busied himself with ordering the economic 
world at large. He accepts most of the 
traditional economic analysis, viewing the 
economic process as one which is concerned 
with maximizing the yields and conserving 
scarce resources. Chapter I is devoted to 
showing that the economic process is part 
of a greater cultural process: However, 
the impingement of ‘noneconomic activity 
on the economic process is not the great 
burden of the book, nor is there any analy- 
sis integrating the economic process into a 
general culture process or any other par- 
tial social process, 

The underlying philosophy of the Gen- 
eral Theory of Economsc Process is the 
notion that alternative costs are very sig- 
nificant in determining the direction and 
nature of economic activity. Indeed one 
might say that the doctrine of alternative 
costs becomes almost a psychological and 
socio-psychological theory in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s hands, The result is a refinement in 
traditional doctrme ım the light of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own vocabulary and inter- 
ests. 

This adherence to custom is especially 
noticeable in Mr. Chamberlain’s use of 
static analysis. The role of time, historical 
change or adjustments of economic activity, 
including techniques and aspirations to non- 
economic activity, are not considered at 
any great length. 

A General Theory of Economic Process 
is a statement or restatement of traditional 
economic analysis by one who brings an 
expertise from one of the specialized, ap- 
plied fields of social analysis. The book 
has many interesting and unusual insights, 
and so is provocative and stimulating. 

Sipney C. SuFRIN 

Syracuse University 
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Gorpon W. Atrort. Becoming: Basic 
Considerations for a Psychology of Per- 
sonaity, Pp. ix, 106. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press; London: 

~ Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1955. $2.75. 


In this slender and delghtfully written 
volume, Gordon Allport, professor of psy- 
chology at Harvard University, eloquently 
calls for the more adequate study of the 
whole personality, its growth, and develop- 
ment. Based on the Terry Lectures which 
Dr. Allport delivered at Yale University in 
March 1954, the book is a testament of his 
psychological faith. Modern psychology, he 
feels, working mainly in the philosophical 
tradition stemming from Lockean empiri- 
cism and using predominantly mechanical, 
animal, and pathological models, has scaled 
down the image of man and drawn but half 
his figure. It has-largely ignored, or de- 
nied, the autonomous, creative, rational, 
and individualistic components of person- 
ality that give man his full stature as a 
human being. Oversimplification may suc- 
ceed only in caricaturing human nature, 
Professor Allport says, and asks that con- 
ceptual openmindedness and a reasoned 
eclecticism be brought to the psychological 
task. i 
The central problem for a psychology of 
becoming, the author states, is to account 
for the process of growth whereby an un- 


socialized infant is transformed into a fully ' 


socialized adult. In his view, this process 
is governed not only by the impact of the 
environment upon a modest endowment of 
drives common to the species, but also by 
the unfolding of inherent capacities and 
dispositions to structure experience and 
give it meaning in a manner that is self- 
aware, self-critical and self-enhancing. 
Thus, Dr. Allport would admit as essen- 
tial data in the scientific study of person- 
ality those psychological functions com- 
monly ascribed to a self or ego. Taking 
off from William James’s early notions, he 
distinguishes eight aspects of the self which 
together comprise what he calls the pro- 
prium—the person’s own sense of what is 
intimately and peculiarly his. Included in 
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the proprium are bodily sense, self-identity, 
ego-enhancement (the self-seeking and nar- 
cissistic component), ego-extension (identifi- 
cation with objects, persons, values), a ra- 
tional agent (including the Freudian defense 
mechanisms), self-image (both assessment 
and aspirations), propriate striving (com- 
pelling and persistent motives as distn- 
guished from peripheral and transitory 
drives), and emerging as a final and in- 
escapable postulate, the self as knower. 
These propriate functions, developing over 
time and fusing in their operation, accord- 
ing to Dr. Allport, are what give person- ' 
ality its peculiar unity and distinctiveness. 

The conception of human nature that 
emerges from these pages—in its ration- 
ality, self-objectivity, orientation to the 
future, in its very perfectibility—is strongly 
colored by Western Christian and demo- 
cratic values. In so far as this is a concep- 
tion of what man can become in a free so- 
ciety rather than of what human nature 
everywhere is, few would probably be dis- 
posed to quarrel with it. Psychology is a 
young science itself in the process of be- 
coming. Perhaps it will gain the maturity 
Professor Allport asks of it however for- 
midable the scientific task. 

Josera B. CaSAGRANDE 
Social Science Research Council 


Russet, KrK. Academsc Freedom: An 
, Essay in Definition. Pp. 210. Chicago: 
“ Henry Regnery Company, 1955. $3.75, 


Russell Kirk, author of The Conservative 
Mind and A Program for Conservatives, 
has taken a look at academic freedom that 
is refreshing whether one agrees with him 
or not. The theme of his essay is essen- 
tially in harmony with that of his other 
works. If academic freedom is to be pre- 
served through this dark time, he says, the 
work must be done by men of a conserva- 
tive bent. 

The ‘author does not mince words nor is 
he reluctant to name names. John Dewey 
is said to reflect a collectivism “which out- 
does Marx.” Sidney Hook “has done his 
share in pouring out sloppy rhetoric about 
democracy.” Robert M. Hutchins, despite 
his many contributions to the cause of 
academic freedom, in one instance “aban- 
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doned his own championship of academic 
freedom, forgot the honor of his own uni- 
versity, [and] violated his own tenure- 
policies, . . . all for the sake of gratifying 
a wounded ego.” The names of Robert Op- 
penheimer and Edward U. Condon suggest 
the type of “scholar in the physical sciences 
‘bent upon transferring (through a naive 
analogy) power to manipulate nature into 
power to manipulate men.” 

Academic freedom, the author maintains, 
is the natural right of certain persons, usu- 
ally few in number, to teach truthfully, to 
employ their reason to the full extent of 
their intellectual powers, to conserve truth, 
and to extend it. Academic freedom has 
never meant complete autonomy for teach- 
ers, or “the licentious toleration of a be- 
wildering congeries of private fancies.” 
Like other prescriptive rights, it has its 
boundaries and its corresponding , duties. 

An all-out attack is launched against the 
intolerance of doctrinaire levellers, doc- 
trinaire secularists, and certain professed 
guardians of tolerance and liberal opin- 
ions. The levellers want to lower the aca- 
demic standards of the colleges and uni- 
versities so that the masses can charge in. 
Private institutions provide the sturdiest 
bulwark against such intrusions. Secular- 
ists fail to recognize that the fear of God 
is the beginning of wisdom, that educa- 
tional institutions strongly influenced by 
religious dogmas are the greatest respecters 
of the dignity of the scholar, and that re- 
ligious conviction remains an indispensable 
support to academic freedom. 

Certain professed guardians of tolerance 
and liberal opinion are taken to task, by 
name, for speaking well of academic free- 
dom but practicing it poorly. 

A professor ought to be free to specu- 
late aloud about politics so long as he does 
not indoctrinate his students. But profes- 
sors are not alone among those who must 
restrain their indoctrinating tendencies. 
Trustees, alumni, and others should not 
try rashly to impose “loyalty oaths” on 
faculty members without careful consid- 
eration of the implications of the particu- 
lar oath to be employed. Likewise the 
professor whose past associations are ques- 
tioned should anticipate the probable ad- 
verse effects of any blanket use he may be 
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impelled to make of protection under the 
Fifth Amendment. 

It is in the nature of essays not to be 
comprehensive surveys, hence to leave 
many questions about their subject unan- 
swered. This one is no exception. Yet it 
is well worth reading—and pondering. 

Ciaupe E. Hawley 

Washington, D. C. 


Martin Meyerson and Epwarp C. BAN- 
/¥rELD. Politics, Planning, and the Pub- 
~ lic Interest: The Case of Public Housing 
in Chicago. Pp. 353. Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1955. $5.00. 


This volume is a noteworthy advance in 
the case study technique of analyzing pub- 
lic decision processes. It is characterized 
by disciplined analysis of its data, by per- 
ceptual sensitivity, by self-awareness re- 
garding the validity of its evaluations, by 
skillful handling of analytical concepts, and 
by familiarity with social action theory. 
It is an advance over the prevailing case 
study technique in the field of public ad- 
ministration because it liberates that tech- 
nique from the confines of historicism. 
The authors move on to relate the events 
they describe so effectively to social action 
theory and to a stimulating conceptual 
analysis of certain key processes involved 
in the making of the public decisions with 
which they are concerned. : 

The decisions governing the choice of 


_ sites for the location of public housing 


projects in the city of Chicago provide the 
subject matter for this volume. These de- 
cisions are the focal point for community- 
wide controversy because the location of 
public housing projects contains a potential 
threat to the existing, socially-maintained 
pattern of negro-white residential segrega- 
tion. Thus the authors have written a case 
study of the characteristics of the decision 
processes in a modern, polyglot urban com- 
munity which has to face diverse and vari- 
ant social goals of an inchoate nature that 
are thrust upon it by diverse institutions 
with vaguely defined social roles and self- 
images of function and power. 

In the development of their case study, 
the authors give special attention to “poli- 
tics,” “planning,” and “the public interest,” 
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both as analytical ideas and as social proc- 
esses. They do not devote a separate chap- 
ter to “strategy,” although in their own 
story inter-organization strategy emerges as 
a process of decisive importance in decision 
making. Their treatment of the Chicago 
public housing controversy necessarily moves 
them into a discussion of politicians, bureau- 
crats, and reformers as social types and as 
personalities. They are hard on reformers, 
who symbolize rational social action (plan- 
ning) on the basis of intelligence applied to 
social problems. Reformers emerge an im- 
potent second best to politicians, and the 
ideology of reform cannot stand up to the 
nonideological realism of politics. Real- 
istic machine politics is defended in terms 
of its social utility, and reform strategy 
proves no match for the strategy of ma- 
chine politics when the chips are down. 
The public interest remains unidentifiable 
and unresolvable within a milieu of organ- 
ized interest groups. 
= NATHAN D. GRUNDSTEIN 
Wayne University 


Wurm A. Rosson (Ed.). Great Cities 
vá of the World: Their Government, Poli- 

tics and Planning Pp. 693. London; 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1955. $10.00. - 


This is a monumental work, the first to 
deal consistently and systematically with 
the large cities of the world in their gov- 
ernmental, political, and planning aspects. 
First conceived by Professor Robson in 
1939 while he was writing The Government 
and Misgovernment of London, but inter- 
rupted by World War II, the volume now 
presented is intended by the editor to ac- 
complish a twofold purpose: “First, that 
it should describe the local government 
of a representative group of great cities 
Second, that it should show whether, and 
if so how far, these communities are con- 
fronting common problems; and what steps, 
if any, they are taking to overcome them.” 

The first purpose is the more success- 
fully accomplished. Twenty of the great 
cities of the world are each the subject of 
an essay by an author who knows the city 
at first hand, and who is interested not 
merely in its legal aspects but also in its 
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political forces and its governmental re- 
alities, Eight of these cities (Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen, London, Manchester, Paris, 
Rome, Stockholm, Zurich) may be classed 
as Western European; five of them (Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, New York, Montreal, 
Toronto) are North American; four (Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Sydney, Wellington) are in 
the Far East; two (Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro) are in South America; and Mos- 
cow represents the Soviet type. Another 
method of classification might note that 
eight of the cities are within the British 
Commonwealth system and tradition; and 
that, except for only two, or possibly three, 
cases; all the great cities discussed are 
within the democratic tradition. This is 
a sufficiently representative group of great 
cities to give us a comprehensive view of 
their basic governmental characteristics as 
a world-wide phenomenon; and, in addi- 
tion, to serve as a testimonial to the editor’s 
vision, ingenuity, and patience amid all the 
vicissitudes of a multinational research 
project. 

The second purpose turns out to be more 
difficult of accomplishment. The identifi- 
cation of common problems among great 
cities is complicated by their marked varia- 
tions in size, age, constitutional status, eco- 
nomic character, geographical factors, re- 
sources, and other important variables. It 
is further complicated: by the differing 
values and preoccupations of the authors 
of the chapters on individual cities, despite 
the efforts of the editor to insure consist- 
ency of exposition and analysis. An addi- 
tional difficulty flows from the necessity of 
appraising a great city within the limits of 
a single chapter (for example, London, 40 
pages; New York, 38 pages). 

The editor’s second purpose is most fully 
realized in his own introductory essay, “The 
Great City of Today,” which in eighty 
pages presents an admirable and perceptive 
synthesis not only of the whole volume, but 
of his own reflections on the great city as 
“a very modern phenomenon.” He is con- 
vinced that “great cities all over the world 
are facing common problems which are 
mainly due to similar causes.” These com- 
mon problems he summarizes as five in 
number: (1) organization of areas and au- 
thorities, (2) popular interest and demo- 
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cratic participation, (3) efficiency of the 
municipal services, (4) finance, and (5) 
planning the metropolitan region. 

This pioneering work should stimulate 
students of urban government and politics 
in many countries to move forward to full- 
length studies of individual cities and to 
comparative studies of various kinds, all 
useful to the improvement of the great 
city as a center of modern life. 

Wattace S. SAYRE 

Columbia University 


ARTHUR Evans Woop. Hamtramck Then 
and Now: A Sociological Study of a 
Polish-American Community. Pp. 253. 
New York: Bookman Associates, 1955. 
$4 00. 


Hamtramck is a city within Detroit, 
Michigan, with a 1950 population of 43,355, 
75 per cent Polish-American. The elected 
officials are all Polish. The major industry 
is the Dodge-Chrysler auto plant. 

This study is a colorful historical jour- 
nalistic-style account of the city govern- 
ment and school issues centered around the 
Polish leaders. The data on the geographi- 
eal and population aspects, Polish cultural 
background, crime and delinquency, organi- 
zations, and family life are meager. 

The author, a retired professor of so- 
ciology at the University of Michigan, ob- 
tained the data from Detroit newspaper 
accounts, informants, some official govern- 
mental sources, and by “questionnaires” on 
some minor issues ‘There is no systematic 
citation of sources nor a bibliography, but 
there is an index. 

There is no theoretical framework, unless 
it be the loose twin notion that Hamtramck 
“igs a ‘cultural island’” in process of “dis- 
organization” (pp. 13, 10). One theme is 
that Hamtramck is not as “bad” as Detroit 
newspapers (recent exception, the Detroit 


Times) depict it to be (pp. 27, 69, 148, — 


165-66). 

The political corruption described is at- 
tributed to the Polish cultural heritage and 
to American conditions (pp. 28, 232-45). 
The former attribution is not convincing, 
and in some cases comic, as when the au- 
thor connects “coal-stealing” to “the preda- 
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tory exploits in the manor forests of the 
old world” (p. 233). 

The author’s concern that “disorganized 
behavior” may be due to the Poles’ “innate 
qualities as a people” (pp. 232-3) indi- 
cates some of the superficial thinking pres- 
ent. The solution indicated—“indigenous 
leadership, supported by sound community 
organization’—(p. 245) is not explained 
and is mystifying because Hamtramck has 
had “indigenous leadership,” and because 
the most “constructive” leaders in the past 
—a school superintendent and a Board of 
Commerce official—were neither indigenous 
nor Polish (pp. 69, 72, 87, 88). 

Sociologists interested in the theory of 
immigrant adjustment or assimilation will 
find no contribution here. 

The author has the evaluative, not de- 
scriptive, notions of culture (pp. 173, 189), 
and of assimilation, as when he states that 
“there has never been any question but that 
the Poles have been exemplary Americans. 
They have helped to produce the wealth of 
our mines and factories and fought in our 
wars. - What more could one ask?” (p 
10). Yet the author does ask “more” when 
he implies that there may not be “an 
‘adaptation’ to the more wholesome fea- 
tures of American life” (p. 14), or when 
he deplores the activities of Polish organi- 
zations which are such as to “keep the peo- 
ple Polish rather than to make them Ameri- 


“cans” (pp. 183, 178, 36). 


In general, the author throws encomiums 
in the direction of the Poles and, at the 
same time, heaps jargouistic blame on them. 

STEPHEN W. MAMCHUR 

Wayne University 


SARKIS ATAMIAN. The Armenian Commu- 
ynity: The Historical Development of a 


Social and Ideological Conflict Pp. 479. 


New York: Philosophical Library, 1955, 
$4.75. 


There are fairly large Armenian commu- 
nities in a number of metropolitan areas in 
at least three of which (New York, Boston 
and Detroit) citizens of Armenian origin 
number close to 40,000 each. There are 
others wherein their number varies from 
10,000 to 25,000. The total number of 
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such citizens in the country is close to 
250,000, and probably half of that num- 
ber belongs to the second generation, born 
and brought up in this country and whose 
ways of living and outlook on life differ 
considerably from those of their immigrant 
parents. Here we have a distinct case of 
conflict between the old and the new. And 
the study of such a conflict would be not 
only interesting but extremely valuable, 
especially for the sociologist. One would 
have assumed that the author of this pon- 
derous work, a sociologist by training and 
at one time a member of the Sociology 
Department at the University of Rhode 
Island, has done just that. Actually and 
unfortunately, however, this is not so. Not- 
withstanding his explanatory subtitle the 
author has not made an adequate study of 
“the historical development of a sociologi- 
cal and ideological conflict.” Instead of 
limiting himself to his specialized but 
proper field, he HAs wandered far into other 
areas, such as the organization of Armenian 
communal life in Turkey and in Czarist 
Russia, the relations of Armenians with 
Kurds and Turks, the Armenian Question, 
the rise of political parties among the Ar- 
menians, the birth and death of the short- 
lived Armenian Republic in 1918-20, the 
diplomacy of the Powers in the Near East, 
and so forth; and in all these he seems to 
be no more than a mere dabbler, a way- 
ward amateur. g 

The book opens with a ten-page breezy 
Introduction by James H. Tashjian in 
which one finds a fairly adequate sketch of 
Armenian history. The next 175 odd pages 
deal with the Armenian community in Tur- 
key where the clergy necessarily played the 
leading part. Since the early 1860’s Ar- 
menian communal affairs there were gov- 
erned under an “Armenian Constitution.” 
The author claims that under this consti- 
tution the clergy usurped its authority and 
always favored the urban rich against the 
rural poor, and thus was instrumental in 
the birth of a sharp class conflict. But 
this is a broad, baseless assertion. The ill- 
treatment and the recurrent massacres of 
the Armenians, the rise of Armenian na- 
tionalism, and other events up to and in- 
cluding World War I are narrated in a 
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somewhat desultory and repetitious man- 
ner. The next 150 pages (pp. 204-352) 
deal with the rise of the Armenian Republic 
in the Caucasus, the spread of Bolshevism 
there, the loss of Armenian independence, 
and “Communism, the nationalities prob- 
lem, and the Armenian ideologies.” Thus 
better than two thirds of the book precedes 
the chapter on “The Armenian Community 
in America” (pp. 353-74), followed by the 
two remaining lengthy chapters, one on the 
author’s exaggerated “Pro-Communist Ar- 
menian Campaign,” and the other on the 
Armenian Apostolic Church. The most 
this reviewer can say of Atamian’s first 
book is that it is of uneven value: it offers 
some information, but there is a good per- 
centage of misinformation throughout the 
book. Even allowing for the one-sided and 
the narrow viewpoint of its author, it does 
not live up to its claim as a study of “The 
Historical Development of a Sociological 
and Ideological Conflict.” 
A, O. SARKISSIAN 
Library of Congress 


STANLEY Hocu SmrrE. Freedom to Work. 
Pp. x, 217. New York: Vantage Press, 
1955. $4.00. 


Case studies of the background, legisla- 
tive development, and administration of 
specific statutes have long been subjects of 
doctoral dissertations in political science. 
The book under review is such a disserta- 
tion in sociology, and its topic, the Fair 
Employment Practices Law in the state of 
Washington, is of special interest to so- 
ciologists. The author does a passable job 
of defning his problem, surveying the lit- 
erature, reporting on comparable laws in 
other areas, detailing the legislative history 
of Washingtons FEP law, recording the 
types of cases that have been dealt with 
under the law, and suggesting further re- 
search. There is little that is unique in 
this story, except possibly for the early 


. Communist association with the bill. 


While the author performs a service in 
bringing together the varied relevant facts 
about FEP in Washington, he makes a 
claim to distinction which is scarcely justi- 
fied. Numerous reports of the “inside” 
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legislative history of FEP laws in other 
states, of their applications and their effects 
on diminishing discrimination, of local pat- 
terns of employment discrimination, and so 
on, are available in published pamphlets 
or mimeographed memoranda. The author 
seems to have limited his search of the lit- 
erature to books and general periodicals. 
Other defects are a limited conception of 
“evaluation” of a law, an identification of 
discrimination with concentration in lower 
occupational groups, the absence of an 
index, and a naive attitude toward scien- 
tific methodology (p. 23) 

The campaign for an FEP law in Wash- 
ington began in 1945 The “mass agita- 
tion” approach, especially when led by 
leftists, antagonized the legislators, and the 
bill was defeated after a promising start. 
A more representative group led the 1947 
campaign but was poorly organized and 
failed to get many supporters outside of 
Seattle. Careful organization, an approach 
directed at the legislature itself, the infor- 
mation given to the legislature by the legal 
counsel of New York’s State Commission 
Against Discrimination, won the day in 
1949. The bill was passed by a Demo- 
cratic House and a Republican Senate. 
The law has helped somewhat, but many 
minority persons do not know about it or 
are disinclined to use it. There are loop- 
holes which permit employers to evade the 
law, at least temporarily. But Washington 
is participating in the gradual national 
trend toward decreasing discrimination, and 
Smith is to be commended for recording 
the facts. 

i ArNoLD M. Rose 
University of Minnesota 


SAMUEL R. SPENCER, JR Booker T. Wask- 
_ ington and the Negro’s Place in Ameri- 
L’ can Life. Pp. ix, 212. Boston; Toronto: 

Little, Brown and Company, 1955. $3.00. 


It is appropriate that The Library of 
American Biography, edited by Oscar 
Handlin, should devote a volume to Booker 
T. Washington (1856-1915). Following 
his famous Atlanta address and the death 
of Frederick Douglass, both in 1895, Wash- 
ington was the foremost American Negro 
and his people’s most influential spokes- 
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man. Despite sharp criticism from Wil- 
liam E. B. DuBois and other prominent 
Negroes, Washington was the leader in 
American Negro affairs until his death. 

An account of Washington’s slave child- 
hood, his education at Hampton Institute, 
and the founding and development of 
Tuskegee Institute into a living monument 
to his educational philosophy provide a 
background for the balanced and factual 
appraisal of Washington’s larger role as a 
Negro leader. This readable little book 
covers the available material including 
Washington’s own best selling autobiog- 
raphy, Up From Slavery. A Note on the 
Sources directs the more interested reader. 

Washington, the educator, stressed a 
practical education in agricultural and in- 
dustrial skills to prepare the Negro for 
economic advancement and independence. 
At the opening of the Atlanta Cotton States 
and International Exposition, he proposed 
that the Negro postpone Social and politi- 
cal integration until his economic improve- 
ment made him worthy of the rights and 
privileges of full citizenship. 

Washington was convinced that Southern 
whites and Negroes had a common destiny. 
In return for the co-operation of Southern 
whites in providing economic opportunities 
for the Negro, he was prepared to com- 
promise on other issues until the Negro 
had achieved his sound economic founda- 
tion. The Atlanta address was misinter- 
preted as an endorsement of the separate, 
but equal principle and an acceptance of 
existing conditions and prejudices. 

Any evaluation of Washington’s gradual, 
evolutionary approach to the problem of 
the Negro’s successful integration into 
American life and of the bolder approach 
of his critics must recognize that his 
primary responsibility was to Alabama’s 
Tuskegee Institute Much of his time was 
spent cultivating Northern philanthropists 
and foundations and maintaining good pub- 
lic relations. Expediency usually demanded 
his circumspect conduct although on occa- 
sion he worked undercover for the Negro. 

Washington expected the Negroes to re- 
main permanently in the South as mem- 
bers of rural communities. He did not 
reckon on Negro migration and urbaniza- 
tion, and he thought of industrial prepa- 
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ration in terms of the independent farmer, 
craftsman, or businessman. Nonetheless, 
the biographer may properly conclude that 
he “did what was possible, given the time 
and place in which he lived, and did it to 
the utmost.” 
FRANK J. KLINGBERG 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Ronatp Hare. Pomp and Pestilence: In- 
fectious Disease, Its Origins and Con- 
quest, Pp. 224. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. $5.75 


We may safely assume that disease is as 
old as life itself because disease is nothing 
else but life, life under changed circum- 
stances, as Virchow defined it. It is ob- 
vious that man at all times suffered acci- 
dents that caused wounds and fractures of 
bones, and man reacted very much through 
the same disease mechanisms. Bacteria 
have been found in Algonkian rocks We 
do not know whether these bacteria were 
pathogenic or not. In this fascinating book 
Professor Hare differentiates between sym- 
biosis, when. host and parasite operate to 
mutual advantage; commensalism, the eat- 
ing at the same table; and a third form of 
parasitism which may be called pathogene- 
sis, or ability to produce disease. Chapter 
IL is devoted to what bacteriologists call 
endemic infection, that is infections which 
occur in the community more or less all 
the time. Epidemics occur when a para- 
site is imported into a population previ- 
ously unacquainted with it and therefore 
without immunity. Somé occur when a 
large number of susceptibles are brought 
into an area in which a parasite is found, 
that causes endemic infections among the 
native population. Some epidemics are 
due to a sudden change in the facilities of 
transmission of a parasite when a carrier 
of the parasite has a chance to infect water 
and milk supplies. Others are due to a 
sudden change in the virulence of the para- 
site, and some are due to a reduced resist- 
ance of the population. 

The discovery of the bacteria makes a 
fascinating story. Anton van Leeuwen- 
hoek was the frst to describe bacteria, 
which he found in the scrapings of his 
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tongue. Since he was perfectly healthy 
the idea did not occur to him that these 
microbes may cause. disease. A Jesuit 
Father, Athanasius Kircher, also in the 
17th century examined under the micro- 
scope pus and blood from plague patients 
and found tiny worms which made him be- 
lieve that the contagium of the plague was 
an animated one. The German anatomist 
and pathologist Jakob Henle reasoned in a 
classical study Of Miasmata and Contagia 
and of the Miasmatic-Contagious Diseases 
that Miasmata and Contagia must be 
identical and must be animated, but his 
work remained without repercussion until 
Louis Pasteur and Robert Koch discovered 
the true nature of bacteria. 

Professor Hare discusses in a brilliant 
chapter the reaction of the community 
On July 20, 1377 the City Council of 
Ragusa ordered all incoming ships from 
plague ridden localities to be held on the 
island Mercana for one month ad purgan- | 
dum, Six years later Marseilles ordered a 
quarantine on the island of Pornique. The 
great public health movement started in 
England because the country was indus- 
trialized first and health conditions were 
appalling. Professor Hare has a chapter 
on reaction of the individual and ends with 
a chapter on parasites and population. 

Dr. Hare is Professor of Bacteriology at 
St. Thomas’ Hospital in the University of 
London. He has produced a fascinating 
book full of most significant facts. 

Henry E SIGERIST 

Pura, Ticino 

Switzerland 


MARTA FRAENKEL and CARL L. ERHARDT. 
Morbidity in the Municipal Hospitals of 
the City of New York: Report of an Ex- 
ploratory Study in Hospital Morbidity 
Reporting, Pp. 229. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1955. $4.50. 


In the last chapter, the authors evaluate 
the results of their findings in this explora- 
tory study and recommend that a continu- 
ing morbidity reporting system be estab- 
lished in New York City, at first in the 
municipal hospitals only but gradually ex- 
panded to include all hospitals in the com- 
munity. Problems are anticipated, but de- 
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tailed instructions are submitted as to how, 
by whom, and at what cost this may be 
accomplished. 

In the Foreword, Leona Baumgartner, 
M D., Commissioner of Health of New 


York City, and Basil C. MacLean, M.D., 


Commissioner of Hospitals, give due praise 
to the wealth of valuable information con- 
densed in this distinguished work and state 
that steps have already been set in motion 
to start at the earliest possible date a pro- 
gram of morbidity reporting in the mu- 
nicipal hospitals of that city. 


The Appendices describe other experience 


in hospital morbidity reporting and discuss 
methodology for processing diagnostic data. 
No small part’ of this pilot study was the 
work involved in the translation of the 
clinically detailed terms and codes of the 
Standard Nomenclature of Diseases and 
Operations, in which the hospital discharge 
diagnoses are originally recorded, into the 
more mechanically practical groupings of 
the International Statistical Classification 
of Diseases, Injuries, and Causes of Death. 
Appendix D, Table 54, lists 451 Interna- 
tional Classification diagnoses accounting 
for 25 or more discharged patients—a use- 
ful presentation for persons studying the 
less frequent causes of illness requiring hos- 
pitalization. Appendix D, Table 53, gives 
the authors’ abridgment of the Interna- 
tional Classification into their summary list 
of 196 categories meaningful in relation to 
causes for hospitalization. 

Tables 1-52 array the 121,952 inpatients 
discharged during the six-month study pe- 
riod, May—October 1952, according to age, 
sex, color, diagnosis, length of stay, condi- 


‘tion on discharge, and m various other sig- 


nificant ways. Of special interest to stu- 
dents of chronic disease and aging are the 
chapters and tables concerning cancer, tu- 
berculosis, circulatory, and other chronic 
diseases; psychiatric conditions with spe- 
cial reference to alcoholism; and the hos- 
pitalization of patients 65 years and over. 

The authors ask and answer a question 
that may come to the minds of public 
health administrators: “To what extent will 
hospital reporting furnish data on specific 
illnesses for the entire population or for 
significant age and sex groups? By their 
very nature, the aggregate of the records 
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from all hospitals in a community will pro- 
vide a complete picture of certain serious 
diseases among the population concerned 
and a partial picture of other serious dis- 
eases. Most minor illnesses, however, are 
omitted.” 
Lourse E. BOLLO 
U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


ALBERT SALOMON. The Tyranny of Prog- 
ress: Reflections on the History of 
French Sociology. Pp. 115. New York: 
Noonday Press, 1955. $300. 

Perhaps the foremost symptom of the 
degradation of the history of social thought 
in the last quarter of a century has been 
the exaggerated concentration on the social 
significance of totalitarianism and the even 
more fantastic search for its origins in past 
social thought, as though it were primarily 
an ideological rather than an operational 
product. 

This has led to such absurdities as the 
discovery that Socrates, usually regarded 
as a martyr to intellectual freedom, was in 
reality the “first Fascist.’ French social 
thinkers‘ have been lined up as putative 
“fathers” of bureaucratic tryanny: a re- 
spectable historian has finally decided that 
poor old Proudhon, whom historians of so- 
cial thought had previously been unable to 
list decisively as a socialist or an anarchist, 
was actually the founder of fascism. Pro- 
fessor Salomon takes French social thought 
to task along this line of indictment far 
more comprehensively. 

In his small book, he discusses the effec- 
tive origins of te law of social progress in 
the Discourses of Turgot, and then seeks 
to demonstrate that this idea, when adopted 
by Saint Simon and Comte and both echoed 
and distorted by Hegel and Marx, led 
straight to the bureaucratic totalitarianism 
of Lenin, Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler, and 
Franco. This development naturally and 
obviously blasted the optimistic dream of 
orthogenic, cumulative, and unlimited social 
progress. 

Sociologists are surely entitled to their 
own opinions, and Professor Salomon has 
expressed his in this book frankly and with 
virtually no qualifications. The reviewer 
can be equally candid. He believes it to 
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be utterly absurd to regard Saint Simon 
and Comte as, in any direct and effective 
sense, forerunners of contemporary totali- 
tarianism. It seems even more preposter- 


ous to assign to their mild personal “bo- 


hemianism” causal significance along this 
line. The programs of these men, if they 
had been literally put into operation, would 
have led to utopias in which benign sociolo- 
gists and industrial engineers would have 
dominated the public scene rather than 
commissars or gauleiters. 

But the main error lies in regarding con- 
temporary totalitarianism as an ideological 
rather than an operational product. It is 


obvious that there have been plenty of © 


totalitarian strains in social thought from 
Plato onward, and even the right-wing to- 
talitarians have developed ex post facto 
ideologies to embellish their bureaucratic 
systems, but these systems have been the 
product of contemporary social conditions 
—chiefly global and total war—rather than 
of social thought. Russian Communism, 
which did have a strong ideological back- 
ground, was a child of World War I and 
gained its dominant position as a result of 
the second. 

Modern total war is chiefly the outcome 
of the rise of mass communications and 
emotional engineering (systematic propa- 
ganda), and such books as Sisley Huddles- 
ton’s Popular Diplomacy and War and 
Oron J. Hale’s Publicity and Diplomacy 
throw more light on the rise, nature, and 
frequency of total war in our day than 
the whole body of social thinkers from 
Plato to Talcott Parsons. If one seeks 
two responsible Frenchmen, then Poincaré 
and Clemenceau were tenfold more influ- 
ential than Comte and Saint Simon. And 
the same factors that led to total war and 
totalitarianism were the lethal forces that 
dealt the death blow to the dream of social 
progress. 

The reviewer may be misguided in this 
view, but it is his opinion that, if one seeks 
an operational guide to the origin of the 


twin evils of our age’ totalitarianism and 


“perpetual war for perpetual peace,” it is 
more likely to be found in the writings of 
Lawrence Dennis (Dynamics of War and 
Revolution), James Burnham (The Mana- 
gerial Revolution), John T. Flynn (As We 
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Go Marching), and, above all, George Or- 
well (Nineteen Eighty-four), than in books 
like those by Professor Salomon. There is 
little point in blaming Turgot, Saint Simon 
and Comte for trends and developments 
they could not possibly have foreseen—in- 
deed, were actually not anticipated by some 
of the most astute social thinkers at the 
end of the first decade of the present cen- 
tury. 
Harry ELMER BARNES 
‘Malibu, California 


Huston Suirp. The Purpose of Higher 
Education. Pp. xix, 218. New York: 
* Harper and Brothers, 1955. $3.50. 


It may be questioned that this book is 
a “pioneering study” (as stated on its 
jacket), yet, the author has most certainly 
done more than to put old wine into new 
bottles The volume is the work of a fac- 
ulty committee of Washington University 
appointed “to crystallize a statement on 
the objectives of liberal education to be 
used as a basis for curriculum review.” 
The author has, however, very successfully 
converted a committee report into a lucid 
and most readable exposition. 

The book gains in clarity of presentation 
by its organization into two parts. Educa- 
tion Beyond Six Opposites is the novel title 
of Part I; The Aims of Liberal Education 
is the orthodox label for Part IT. The 
greater portion of the book (137 pages) is 
a discussion of the value dichotomies listed 
under the six opposites as absolutism versus 
relativism; objectivity versus commitment; 
freedom versus authority; egoism versus 
altruism; the individual versus the state; 
and sacred versus secular. 

It was Livingston, I think, who said that 
true education is impossible without the 
vision of greatness. Perhaps Professor 
Smith and his colleagues are asserting that 
there can be no vision of greatness in edu- 
cation without value judgments. In any 
event they affirm that it is possible and 
reasonable for educated people to agree, or 
to greatly minimize the areas of disagree- 
ment, with regard to basic values Pro- 
fessor Smith’s arguments against the cult 
of aloofness and indecisions with respect to 
value judgments are vigorous. “Suffice it 
to say that value judgments are as ines- 
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capable as judgments of fact... . Life re- 
quires direction, and in human beings no 
longer maneuvered by instinct this direction 
can be supplied only by a stable... 
nucleus of values and beliefs” (p. 36). 
There will be few educators or laymen who 
will question such statements. For the 
classroom teacher, however, the problem is 
how to recognize and label his own preju- 
dices or predilections and eliminate their 
influence on his analyses and conclusions. 

Fortunately -the six chapters in this sec- 
tion of the book are in themselves worthy 
examples of how to be persuasive without 
resort to dogma or prejudice. They give 
evidence in thought and phrasing that dis- 
ciplined thinking can resolve most of the 
difficulties that confront the teacher who 
strives for “objectivity” and yet has a dis- 
taste for “neutralism.” 

For faculty members and administrators 
constantly concerned with teaching in a 
liberal arts college, Part II of The Pur- 
poses of Higher Education is no more 
than a restatement, of, I assume, univer- 
sally agreed upon aims and objectives of 
a liberal education. These aims include in- 
struction in those areas of knowledge perti- 
nent to the study of man and mankind; the 
acquisition of skills which mark the literate 
person; the development of discriminating 
appreciation to the end that cheapness, 
sham, and shoddiness can be readily de- 
tected. To this list of orthodox aims the 
author adds a chapter on “motivations” 
which summarizes all the hopes for the 
liberal education. “The chief task for 
education is... to sink the roots of aspira- 
tion deep enough to withstand the months 
and years of spiritual drouth when they 
come.” 

In general, it might be said that this book 
is a counsel of perfection with no blueprint 
for attaining the purposes of higher educa- 
tion, But it is inherent in liberal education 
that it is a counsel of perfection and per- 
haps it is well that there is no single path 
to be followed by all of the faculties dedi- 
cated to its propositions. 

The Faculty Committee and Professor 
Smith have achieved the almost impossible. 
They have written another book on higher 
education sufficiently different and suffi- 
ciently stimulating to merit thoughtful 
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reading. Particularly one would wish that 
it might be read by parents of college stu- 
dents and by the Ph.D candidates now 
preparing to teach these students. 
SAMUEL S. STRATTON 
Middlebury College 


James E. Russert (Ed.). National Policies 
for Education, Health and Social Serv- 
W ices. (Columbia University Bicentennial 

Conference Series.) Pp. 550. Garden 

City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, 

1955. $7.50. 

This formidable book passes in review 
the policies recently and currently in force 
in the several fields specified in the lengthy. 
title (plus “Religion in Education”), to- 
gether with discussions from the floor of 
some of the issues thus brought to light at 
the several conferences. By its very na- 
ture, or rather because of the fashion in 
which the material has been prepared for 
publication, this is not a book to be read 
(least of all straight through), but rather 
one to be consulted as whim or occasion 
require. Specialists will undoubtedly look 
here for what was said at Columbia, but 
the nonspecialists will, I am afraid, pick up 
the book reluctantly and lay it down hastily. 
The editor has made no visible concessions 
to the undedicated reader, and they in their 
turn will pass his volume by. 

This is sad, for buried in the book are 
eminently readable papers which, in a less 
austere setting, would snare almost any 
serious reader. One may instance, in order 
of appearance: “Freedom, Security, and the 
University Tradition” by A. Whitney Gris- 
wold; “The Function and Opportunities of 
Higher Education in the United States” by 
Henry M. Wriston; “Financing Higher 
Education” by Robert D Calkins (an espe- 
cially provocative paper); “The Limits of 
Social Service” by Gordon W. Allport; “The 
Impact of Income Security Upon Individual 
Freedom” by Barbara Wootton; and the 
“Report” of the discussion of academic 
freedom. 

From such a wide-ranging miscellany it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to draw any 
very useful conclusions. One general notion 
implanted in the mind of this reviewer was 
that, in spite of all discouragements, the 
“professionals” are still quite optimistic. 
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Really, what is urgently needed is a con- 
ference on how to make conference reports 
readable. The Economist lately remarked 
that as matters now stand, it is obviously 
more fun to attend conferences than to read 
about them, But a report like that on the 
Corning Glass conference shows that this 
need not necessarily be so. 

C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 

Katonah, N. Y. 
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WALTER LIPPMANN. The Public Philosophy. 
Pp. xiii, 189. Boston; Toronto: Little 
Brown and Company, 1955. $3.50. 


Mr. Lippmann has written one of the few 
important books to appear in the United 
States since World War II. Its strength 
lies partly in the fact that the author does 
not speak from a limited American point of 
view. His outlook is that of a citizen of 
the West—a West that has fallen in the 
nineteenth and particularly in the twentieth 
century dangerously into decline. The to- 
talitarian mass movements that wrecked 
parlamentary government in Europe after 
World War I are only one type of phe- 
nomenon that illustrates and demonstrates 
the falling off. The decline of prestige of 
the West in the non-Western world is an- 
other. The United States is an extension 
of the culture area of Western Europe and 
the malady that affects Europe brings ill- 
ness also to America. Mr. Lippmann in 
probing what he considers the crisis of our 
times finds no moral superiority in America. 
Western civilization is a single entity. 

Mr. Lippmann finds the infection that 
has produced the present malaise to lie in 
the Jacobin philosophy that emerged as one 
of the products of the French Revolution. 
Determined to obliterate the authority of 
the hereditary rulers of the ancien régime, 
the Jacobins proclaimed the doctrine that 
the will of the sovereign people is right and 
must prevail. Its justification came from 
Rousseau who fathered the idea that hu- 
man nature in its primal state is good and 
that its basic impulses may be relied upon 
to work for good. 

The Lippmann interpretation of the his- 
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tory of Western democracy in terms of 
Rousseau is reminiscent of Irving Babbitt 
in the first quarter of the twentieth century 
who saw in Rousseau the archvillain of 
democracy in America. Babbitt’s philosophy 
came to focus on the individual; Mr. Lipp- 
mann deals with society. The essential 
evil of Jacobinism lies in its implicit denial 
of the existence of principles, a law not 
made by men, that undergirds society and 
without obedience to which the good society 
is impossible. A belief in the existence of 
such a law is as old in Western tradition, 
as the ancient Greeks who formulated the 
idea of a natural law, and as the early 
prophets who taught the existence of a 
moral law of God. Mr. Lippmann has 
coined the phrase, “the public philosophy,” 
to describe this ancient belief—public phi- . 
losophy dealing with the needs and welfare 
of society as opposed to the private phi- 
losophies that emphasize the needs and 
welfare of individuals The core of the 
public philosophy is the teaching that a 
fundamental law exists above the will of 
the sovereign people which they may deny, 
but only at the risk of such disaster as that 
which found expression in the totalitarian 
dictatorships of twentieth-century Europe. 
The decline of the West has been due to 
the ignoring of the public philosophy and 
the assertion of the primacy of the uncon- 
trolled will of the sovereign people. 

Mr. Lippmann not only traces the history 
of the public philosophy. Like the neo- 
Thomists, who are engaged in a similar 
enterprise within the framework of Catholic 
thought, Mr. Lippmann attempts by the 
use of reason to discover the characteristics 
of the public philosophy as apphed to the 
theory of property and to the principle of 
the freedom of speech. These are among 
the best and most important chapters of 
the book. 

In comment on Mr. Lippmann’s inter- 
pretation of Western history it should be 
noted that the doctrine of the fundamental 
law or public philosophy has existed in 
American democratic thought since the be- 
ginning of the national period. Around the 
turn of the twentieth century the concept 
of natural law was frequently perverted to 
the support of antisocial practices in Ameri- 
can industrialism. In the first third of the 
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present century the prevailing intellectual 
tendency was to deny altogether the exist- 
ence of a fundamental law. In that period 
a philosophy of relativism had high prestige. 


The conditions of life since World War- 


JI have brought a reaction and a new 
search for the basic principles of a public 
philosophy. Mr. Lippmann’s book is only 
one among many evidences of a mid- 
twentieth century renascence of the old 
doctrine of the fundamental law. Its wide 
popular sale is another. Paradoxically the 
phenomenon of the book and its reception 
is a strong argument, at least so far as 
America is concerned, against the pes- 
simism with which Mr. Lippmann views 
the present Western world. 
: Raru H. GABRIEL 
Yale University 


WinrRED Martini. Das Ende aller Sicher- 
heit: Eine Kritik des Westens. Pp. 376. 
Stuttgart, Germany: Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, 1954. DM 12.80. 


This book is a German counterpart to the 
writings of our modern American conserva- 
tives. The title is derived from a pessimistic 
dictum of the conservative Swiss historian, 
Jacob Burckhardt: “Since politics has be- 
come founded on the internal ferments of 
the peoples, all security has ended.” The 
major part of Martim’s book is a provoca- 
tive repudiation of democracy from the 
viewpoint of a liberal conservatism. It is 
not directed against “material democracy,” 
but rather against the idea of the sovereignty 
of the people, and it is the thesis of the 
author that government for the people is 
jeopardized by government by the people. 

Martini starts out with the historical fact 
that democracy was the unwanted child of 
Christian humanitarianism and Enlightened 
liberalism; this unwanted child now has 
become master in the house and endangers 
its parents. Montesquieu was defeated by 
Rousseau and the result was Robespierre. 
Nineteenth-century liberal democracy, ac- 
cording to the author, was still compatible 
with good government, since the sovereignty 
of the people was severely curbed by an 
effective division of powers, by constitu- 
tional monarchy, by a heavily restricted 
suffrage, and so forth. Modern mass de- 
mocracy and totalitarian dictatorship, how- 
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ever, are not enemies but twin brothers, as 
the rise of Hitler in particular demonstrated. 
Martini advises the Germans to admit—‘at 
least when we are among ‘outselves”—that 
an impressive majority backed Hitler and 
that, long before 1933, leftist and rightist 
antirepublican parties had been working for 
the abolition of the Rechtsstaat. Postwar 
France and Italy provide similar examples 
of democracies on the verge of abolishing 
themselves exactly by democratic means. 
Since the coming of real democracy—in 
England, for instance, with the Second Re- 
form Bul of 1867—the hberal element has 
been in continuous retreat. 

Chapters IV and V form the core of the 
book’s antidemocratic argumentation. The 
author tries to show that voters in a mass 
democracy are incompetent (samplings of 
voters’ information from both sides of the 
Atlantic are quoted), that democratic or- 
ganizations such as labor unions are auto- 
matically captured by dictatorial bureauc- 
racies, that “education for democracy” 
must necessarily fall short of success, that 
the‘notion of politically mature and immature 
peoples is absurd (unless one assumes that 
maturity and immaturity of a nation can 
alternate every few years), and finally, that 
the democratization of foreign politics has 
led to the dislodgment of professional dip- 
lomacy, to nationalistic emotionalism, to a 
disastrous lack of multary preparedness, 
but also to eschatological concepts of wars 
as crusades to make the world safe for im- 
possible perfection. Democracy, conceived 
as the majority principle in modern mass 
society, is neither conducive to individual 
freedom within the state nor to the preser- 
vation of the freedom of the Western 
world in the face of totalitarian aggression. 

Martim’s book is persuasively written in 
its negative aspects, but is strikingly weak 
in its positve suggestions. To clinch the 
antidemocratic argument, a preferable and 
workable alternative would have to be 
offered. The author rightly asserts that 
the alternative between democracy and 
totalitarianism is not complete. But he 
himself has nothing better to recommend 
than a modernized Metternichism, that is, 
an authoritarian government which re- 
spects individual freedom in the nonpolitical 
sphere. Since in complex modern society 
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the nonpolitical sphere has shrunk almost to 
nothingness, the author’s conservative recipe 
is inapplicable. In the end he recommends 
Salazar’s Portugal as a model state-—an 
underdeveloped country off the highroad of 
Western civilization which the author, after 
all, desires to preserve. . 

If the author does not seem to have 
analyzed his own fascination with authority 
figures, the merit of the book—beyond an 
able contribution to conservative ideology— 
consists in its realistic criticism of the 
mystique of democracy. 

HERBERT MOLLER 
Boston University 


J. A. O. Larsen. Representative Govern- 
ment in Greek and Roman History. Pp. 
vi, 249. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1955. $4.00. 


This volume of Sather Classical Lectures 
is an esoteric work for accomplished stu- 
dents of classical antiquity. Its importance 
lies not in the presentation of new material, 
but in a cogent array of evidence that the 
institutions of representative government 
are of Hellenic origin. 

The theory that the collective judgment 
of the masses was superior to that of repre- 
sentatives ultimately led to the transfer 
of decisive governmental functions to- pri- 
mary assemblies. Nevertheless the Achaean 
League, after c. 217 B.C., revived repre- 
sentative government, with referenda to 
the popular assembly on matters of great 
importance. By the period of the Mace- 
donian Empire (167 B.C.), the term syne- 
drake politeia had evolved to connote rep- 
resentative government. 

The author reserves usage of the term 
“sympolity” to the federal state, wherein 
“citizens are under the jurisdiction of both 
a federal government and the government 
of a member state.” The best example of 
this type of organization was the Boeotian 
League with its eleven units of representa- 
tion, four of which ‘were assigned to Thebes. 
Each unit had sixty councilors, and the 
boule of 660 members was divided into four 
groups of 165 each in an arrangement simi- 
lar to,the Athenian prytanies of an earlier 
era. 

Alliances primarily of a military nature 
were “symmachies,” and of these, the 
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Peloponnesian, Delian, Second Athenian, 
and Hellenic leagues are discussed. The 
author points out that‘it was the principle 
of hegemony that was the primary distinc- 
tion between the symmachies and the sym- 
polities. Representative institutions were 
present in both types, however, and in the 
Hellenic League the apportionment of rep- 
resentation was fixed according to the size 
of the member state. 

Although the fragmentary nature of much 
of the evidence precludes the definitiveness 
that characterizes the chapter on Greek in- 
stitutions, the author persuasively argues 
for the survival of assemblies in the Roman 
imperial period, whose chief functions were 
the conduct of the imperial cult and the 
annual review of the administrations of 
provincial governors, 

Besides the theory of the collective wis- 
dom of the masses, the natural tendency of 
the capital to dominate a federation, the 
strengthening of democratic tendencies by 
common resistance to oligarchic Sparta, and 
the King’s Peace of 387 B.C which theo- 
retically restored the freedom of all Greek 
states helped supplant representative gov- 
ernment by primary assemblies, 

In its broad outlines this volume is in- 
dispensable to the serious student of politi- 
cal theory. It is a notable contribution to 
classical learning and to the splendid Sather 
Lectures. 

CHARLES EDWARD SMITH 

Louisiana State University 


G. E. von Grunesaum. Islam: Essays in 
the Nature and Growth of a Cultural 
Tradition. (Comparative Studies of Cul- 
tures and Civilizations, No.4. The Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, Vol. LVII, No. 2, 
Part 2, Memoir No. 81, April, 1955.) 
Pp. xv, 260. Menasha, Wis: American 
Anthropological Association. 1955. No 
price. 

Mr. von Grunébaum has brought together 
in this volume twelve essays dealing with 
various aspects of Muslim civilization. The 
first essay traces in broad lines the re- 
ligious and cultural history of Muslim civi- 
lization. The eleven succeeding studies 
are grouped under three general headings: 
Growth, Expressions, and Encounters. 

Under “Growth,” the essay entitled “The 
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Beginnings of Culture Consciousness in 
Islam” treats the early identification of 
Muslim with Arab and the later substitution 
of Islam as the unifying element in cultural 
diversity. Next, the author discusses the 
question of whether Arab culture should be 
defined on a basis of a common religion, 
language or historical experience. 

The “Expressions” of Islam are found in 
the Koran, Arabic literature, science, and 
government, and in the Muslim town, to 
each of which an essay is devoted. The 
essential structure of Islamic government is 
set forth in a series of propositions; the 
Muslim town is contrasted with the classical 
concept of the city, and its physical struc- 
ture and administration are described. 

The “Encounters” of Islam are with 
Hellenism, Iranian culture, and Western 
influences. The Iranian reaction to Islam 
is expressed in “Firdawsi’s Concept of His- 
tory,” and the author uses Westernization 
in Islam to support his disagreement with 
Arnold Toynbee’s theory of cultural bor- 
rowing. In this section there is an excellent 
study of “Attempts at Self-Interpretation in 
Contemporary Islam,” classified here be- 
cause such attempts often reflect Muslim 
attitudes towards Western influences, 

These essays cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, and students of history, lterature, 
sociology, anthropology, and political science 
will find much to interest them here. This 
reviewer liked best the essays on “The 
Spirit of Islam as Shown in its Literature” 
and “Attempts at Self-Interpretation. .. .” 
The former treats the specifically Islamic 
elements in Arabic literature from the fol- 
lowing points of view: content, outward 
form, inner form, and the attitude toward 
and expectations from literature. These are 
then - illustrated by an analysis of the 
eleventh Assembly of Hariri. In the latter 
essay, Mr. von Grunebaum discusses with 
great insight the ideas of several modern 
Muslim reformers and apologists, among 
whom are Iqbal, Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali, 
Taha Husayn, and ‘Abdallah ‘Ali al- 
Qasimi. 

These studies bear witness to the author’s 
extensive knowledge of Arabic literature 
and his remarkable powers of interpretation. 
Mr. von Grunebaum states that they may 
be considered as prolegomena to a larger 
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study on the rise of a Muslim culture con- 
sciousness on which he is engaged. This 
promised work will be eagerly awaited by 
all students of Islam. 
James A. BELLAMY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Conran WricHt. The Beginnings of Uni- 
tarianism in America. Pp. 305. Boston, 
Mass.: The Beacon Press, 1955. $4.00. 
The book is an expansion of a Ph.D. 

thesis at Harvard under the direction of 

Perry Miller which won the Carnegie Award 

of the American Historical Association. 

It does for the story of American Uni- 
tarianism what Whitley and Shakespeare 
did for the beginnings of the Baptists in 
England, namely, demythologizes it, thus 
providing a dependable basis for its true 
historical origins. 

The terminal dates are the Great Awaken- 
ing in 1735 and the election of Henry Ware 
to the Hollis Professorship of Divinity at 
Harvard in 1805. During these seventy 
years consistent Calvinism in Puritan New 
England slowly disintegrated under the per- 
sistent attack of a minority group of re- 
ligious liberals known as Arminians who 
defended “supernatural rationalism” and 
anti-Trinitarianism. They were not- Deists 
since they supplemented natural religion 
with special revelation which they found in 
the Bible. ‘Trinitarian views were aban- 
doned because unscriptural, but Christ was 
given far higher rank in creation than mere 
man. The simple humanity of Jesus was 
then rejected because they were men who. 
did not lack the courage of their convic- 
tions. This American Arminianism with 
such leaders as Chauncy and Mayhew can 
be adequately understood only within the 
social structure of New England and the 
logical pattern of their theology. 

Hence, the history of Unitarianism does 
not begin in Transylvania or Poland. So- 
cinianism is not the geneological ancestor of 
Unitarianism. American Unitarianism is 
autochthonous and derives the Arminian 
name from its similar reaction to the Puri- 
tanism of New England. 

Charles Chauncy at the first church, Bos- 
ton, 1727-87, for sixty years, and Jonathan 
Mayhew at the west church, Boston, 1747- 
66, for nineteen years, with Ebenezer Gay, 
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Hingham, 1717-87, for seventy years, all 
Harvard graduates, accomplished the transi- 
tion from a rigid Calvinism to an Arminian 
interpretation and paved the way for the 
great explosion of the early nineteenth 
century. `> 

Some special features are the maps, 
showing the separated and overlapping 
areas of Harvard and Yale men, and the 
biographical appendix listing the Arminians 
and the New Divinity Men—sixty of the 
former, Harvard men with the exception of 
one from Princeton and Yale and Brown; 
twenty-one of the latter, mostly Yale grad- 
uates with Princeton represented by three, 
Dartmouth by three, and Brown by one 
graduate. ‘ 

The study rightly rebukes the confusion 
which has prevailed in identifying “Ameri- 
can Arminians with the Deists but dis- 
counts too much the widespread and under- 
dermining influence Deism had here before 
the Revolutionary War. Ezra Stiles was 
nearer right. 

Conran Henry MozHLMAN 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Juran N. Hartt. Toward a Theology of 
Evangelism. Pp. 123. New York; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 1955. $2.00. 
Here is Evangelism in a new key. 

Stripped of a litter of methodologies, it 

means a proclamation of the good news of 

God and his Kingdom. After confronting 

men in respect and in love, the Christian 

community leaves results with human re- 
sponse and divine prerogatives. In a race 
with time the Kingdom comes as an eternal 

NOW, as a summons rather than a cause, 

an imperative invitation given out of in- 

exhaustible patience and involving divine 
revolution for the world and personal trans- 
formation for participants in the divine 
community. The subject is therefore with 
theological foundations. Dr. Hartt writes 
with precision of thought and singularly 
expressive language. His medium of com- 
munication is so potent that convincement 

is not far behind. 3 
A novelty of form now*conveys a familiar 

content. The Christian community to 

which these ten compact chapters are de- 
voted is a divine creation. In most re- 

- spects it looks like a compensatory ad- 
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venture on God’s part. The first created 
edition had -doubtful value. God, “the 
Almighty Father,” is a kind of absolute 
authoritarian. He is “the formidable un- 
broken silence enshrouding the noises of 
ephemeral creatures.” Either He com- 
manded poorly, or something mussed things 
up. So now He is a Creator-Judge. 

The human situation shows serious mis- 
calculations. Ego and other ego, like 
Hobbes’s presocial-contact creatures, are 
rock-bottom fact. Society trusses up its 
members rather tightly, but in the love 
community each knows himself as a loving 
personality. History spells fate, and also 
what man has done to himself. “Guilt per- 
tains to the human situation as such. Sin 
is the individual person’s appropriation and 
acknowledgment of this guilt.” Somehow 
personal dignity survives all this. Cultures 
are false masks worn by differentiated units 
of society, because these units are bloated 
with pride. Jesus Christ, the “Incarnate 
Lord,” as an act of God is the supreme 
witness to the Kingdom. He can only 
repudiate human ideals of good and evil, as 
a ten-ton truck crushes a childish toy. It 
is not a question of standards of “good” 
people, but that the crown prince of a 
feudal power replaces altogether Jesus who 
appears in the Gospels. 

All this and more savors of another 
thrust of a current orthodoxy, one born in 
fear and nurtured in this worldly anxiety. 
Believing faith steals the spotlight, much as 
a rustic resents worldly power apparent in 
a large-city. In times of crises believing 
faith swallows the believer and banishes the 
object of belief. ‘Then, in order to reassure 
itself, faith clings to unshakable convictions, 
seconded by a highly select and socially 
approved tradition. 

Irn. WHITCHURCH 

Kingfield, Me. 


Ross W. SANDERSON. The Church Serves 
the Changing City. Pp. 252. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. $3.50. 

Dr. Saunderson has brought a uniquely 
wide and varied experience in socio-religious 
research and rare gifts of analysis and 
characterization to the task of reporting 
case studies of churches and church agencies 
that are currently grappling with the “inner 
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city” problem in a number of urban com- 
munities. Attention is focused on eight 
parishes, but data are presented on more 
than a score of‘parish situations and, in all, 
thirteen Protestant denominations are in- 
volved. 

The term “inner city” denotes the under- 
privileged residential areas—though they 
often have nonresidential features—which 
have been stranded, so to speak, as the 
centers of city life have shifted. Their 
“common denominator” 1s low income. The 
tendency of “downtown” churches to flee 
these areas and relocate in a “favorable” 
social climate has long been deplored by 
socially-minded church leaders. Dr. Sand- 
erson’s “cases” are examples of strategic, 
often heroic, and sometimes ingenious ad- 
justment on the part of churches which 
chose the alternative of accommodation in 
preference to withdrawal. 

The reader is struck by the close cor- 
respondence between this movement of ac- 
commodation to social need and the social 
settlement movement which a few decades 
ago created a new type of social effort 
among underprivileged city populations, In- 
deed the “group munistry” so strikingly 
typified by New York’s East Harlem Parish 
is an embodiment of the settlement idea, 
with this distinctive element added: all ac- 
tivities are conceived as channels for a 
definite evangelical “outreach.” Says Dr. 
Sanderson, “Whatever the denomination, 
whatever the pattern of churchmanship, 
here in these varied ministries to the chang- 
ing city is a new ripple of the settlement 
tide, less secular, more theological, but in 
its motivation, attitudes, and dreams strik- 
ingly simular to those of the great founders 
of a vast social work movement now less 
conspicuous because so widely accepted.” 

Size ıs not a measure of the viability of 
one of these socially adapted parishes. 
Some very small churches are decidedly 
effective. ‘The Puerto Rican small church 
in New York City is “indigenous, dynamic, 
self-starting, and self-supporting.” But cul; 
tural and ethnic inclusiveness is an ob- 
ligatory’ goal. Bilngualism should be re- 
garded ab “temporary and on the way out.” 
Moreover, Protestantism will now “have 
to begin more seriously to-mend its ways” 
in relation to segregation. 
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The problem of financial support is cru- 
cial. Membership giving is basic; endow- 
ment is a legitimate safeguard as “reserve” 
for specific needs; public contributions, by 
way of community chests, for example, may 
be “legitimately sought for social services 
rendered on a nonsectarian basis, but not at 
the price of unfair policy control.” 

F. ERNEST JOHNSON 

National Council of the 

Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America 


COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


Herpert A. Deane. The Political Ideas of 

Harold J. -Laski, Pp. xii, 370. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1955. 
$5.75. 


Mr. Deane has done a very interesting 
and useful study of Harold Laski, who 
boxed the compass of political ideas about 
as completely as anyone on the stage of 
modern political theory has ever done. 

It is a painstaking book and quite well 
worked out in details. It avoids the egregi- 
ous flattery that some previous works lke 
those of Kingsley Martin have reflected and 
comes as close as anything we are likely 
to have to a just appraisal of Mr. Laski’s 
shortcomings and his manifest stimulation 
to his students as a teacher. 

After tracing Mr. Laski’s earlier period 
in which inadequate attention, it may be 
suggested, is paid to the influence on Laski 
of his New College training, particularly 
with Ernest Barker, the book takes up the 


earlier pluralist period of Laski and his at- 


tempt to reconcile it with what he felt was 
a basic loyalty to John Stuart Mill’s liber- 
alism. It became apparent, as Mr. Deane 
shows, that this was very difficult to recon- 
cile with his rooted belief in socialism which 
Laski himself attributed to “the outcome of 
a Jewish upbringing, the sense it conferred 
of being treated differently from other 
people, and for no obviously assignable 
cause.” lLaski’s rebellion against his father 
and family is noted, but his extraordinary 
admiration of his brother, who had made 
good as a king’s counselor, is never quite 
understood as an offset. 
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The Oxford manner, his ability as a 
partisan speaker, and his own self-fulfill- 
ment, which one might unkindly call the 
gratification of a natural vanity, drove Mr. 
Laski into putting himself in the middle of 
the stage at every opportunity. 

As a political theorist this somewhat 
mixed up his roles. His inherent leanings 
towards socialism, and in spite of his earlier 
critical writings towards Marxism, more 
and more pushed his earlier concern with 
individual liberty and with pluralism into 
the limbo of forgotten causes. 

If there is an essential weakness in the 
treatment of Mr. Deane, it reflects the same 
weakness that he brings out in Laski’s own 
boxing of the compass. There 1s no really 
genuine appreciation of the lack of a basic 
philosophy from which Laski could derive 
any coherence and systematic strength in 
attempting to build a body of theory that 
had more unity than the writings of a 
columnist. ot 

Mr. Deane himself does not bring to this 
task much more background and philosophy 
apparently than Laski did later in his more 
polemic articles in The Nation and in The 
American Democracy in dismissing his 
earlier adherence to pragmatism as merely 
an “effort to persuade business men to co- 
operate in the accomplishment of social 
changes that would destroy their suprem- 
acy.” The quotation is from Mr. Deane’s 
paraphrase. Even pragmatism was too 
much of a philosophy to hold Mr. Laski, 
who preferred in the end the dogmatic 
premises of Marxism to the test either of 
experience or of logic . 

There is only one serious omission in the 
development of Mr. Laski so far as the 
emphasis of this book is concerned. This 
was the period in which he followed the 
popular front line of Moscow by building 
up the League of Nations into a super state 
and demanding that it have all the powers 
of coercive sovereignty which he had denied 
to the nation state. 

On the whole, however, this is a very 
useful book and it is likely to be enough 
said on the subject of Mr. Laskı for some 
time to come. The puzzle of Laski was 
his influence in the United States which far 
outran his influence in England. Mr. Deane 
understands his lack of basic influence in 
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the Labor party. One may suggest that the 
key to his success as a teacher was his 
enthusiasm and his willingness to praise 
all his students and stimulate them to 
further efforts. He was a first-class de- 
bater. The impact on political theory of 
people who have stated extreme and even 
contradictory positions has long been re- 
marked by students of political philosophy 
and theory. It is hkely to be quite dis- 
proportionate if the writer is prolific and 
has an ear to the currents of popular opin- 
ion and a great capacity for self-dramatiza- 
tion, always connecting it where possible 
with some crusading cause. It- generally, 
of course, results as it did in the case of 
Mr. Laski in mistaking wishful thinking 
for facts and treating them as such; a point ° 
that on the whole is adequately made by 
Mr. Deane’s book with elaborate docu- 
mentation, for what it is worth, from the 
writings of a most prolific partisan ‘'. 
Wriuzam YANDELL ELLIOTT 
Harvard University 


S. Maccosy. English Radicalism, 1762- 


„1785: The Origins. Pp? 535. London. 


George Allen and Unwin, 1955. (Dis- 
tributed by The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) $10.25. 


Students of nineteenth-century England 
have long relied on S. Maccoby’s studies in 
Victorian radicalism. They will welcome 
this volume on “The Ongins.” And with 
the promise of still another to fill the gap 
between Tom Paine and Cobbett, we may 
look forward to a consecutive story of the 
British Left from 1762 to 1914. 

Opening paragraphs make it clear that 
the author does not conceive the “Opposi- 
tionism” which he proposes to trace in nar- 
row terms. He is fully aware that unruly 
mobs, “left wing’ newsmen, pamphleteers, 
and juries who refuse to convict them, 
county associations of disgruntled “Free- ° 
holders,” City “Interests,” and personal 
cliques of friends and kinsmen over whose 
dinner tables is debated the strategy later 
used in Parliament, all play their part. 
And he does well by them all. 

He does less well, it seems to me, at 
least in his arrangement of the sofial and 
economic “indications” which he admits are 
indispensable “if the basic’ factors .condi- 
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tioning politics are to be better under- 
stood.” ‘True, the poltical effects of taxes 
for the American War and East India Com- 
pany affairs are well noted. But they have 
been well recounted by others Had the 
author earher placed at his readers’ dis- 
posal the excellent material on labor and 
industry, landlords and rents, prices of food 
and its distribution, and “important cur- 
rents of thought making,” instead of pack- 
ing it into four admirable, but brief and 
entirely separate chapters at the end of the 
book, he would have gone farther towards 
realizing his own expressed aim. These 
` matters all moved disaffected groups to add 
their strength to radical demands, and pay- 
ing them earlier attention would have en- 
livened as well as added more meaning to 
the detailed narrative of who said what 
and when in the intricate parliamentary 
struggle which fills the first four-fifths of 
the-book. 

The author lets contemporaries tell much 
of their own story, drawing chiefly from 
the press: The Gentleman’s Magazine, An- 
nual Register, Monthly Review, and others; 
and to some extent from the writings of 
participants, They are not new sources; 
but no one hitherto has picked out the 
story of the “Oppositionists” with such 
thoroughness, Mr. Maccoby does not give 
to this volume, it seems to me, quite the 
degree of penetration and synthesis found 
in most of his earlier work. But it is unfair 
to make a good book suffer by comparison 
with its predecessors. This one was needed 
and will prove very useful. 

MILDRED CAMPBELL 

Vassar College 


H. A. Crece and ALLAN FLANDERS (Eds.). 
The System of Industricl Relations in 
Great Britain: Its History, Law and In- 
stitutions. Pp. viii, 380. $4.20. l 

H. A. Ciecc. General Union: A Study of 
the National Union of General and Mu- 
nicipal Workers. Pp. xiv, 358. Oxford, 
England: Basil Blackwell, 1954. $3.85. 
These two books belong among the small 

but growing number of distinguished British 

works dealing with industrial relations whose 
tradition was started by the Webbs and con- 
tinued by G. D. H. Cole (to whom Clegg’s 
book is dedicated). Clegg and Flanders are 
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highly promising pupils of these masters; 
their work is remarkably careful and de- 
tailed; they ask a number of highly perti- 
nent questions and come up with interest- 
ing and illuminating answers. Yet, social 
scientists will wonder whether there is 
really so little to be done in this field be- 
yond description, and economists in par- 
ticular may express some surprise at the 
slight use of their theoretical apparatus 
which the authors make. 

The first column combines essays by Asa 
Briggs, “Social Background,” O. Kahn- 
Freund, “Legal Framework,” J. D. M. Bell, 
“Trade Unions,” H. A. Clegg, “Employers,” 
Allan Flanders, “Collective Bargaining,” 
Clegg and T. E. Chester, “Joint Consulta- 
tions.” This range is less ambitious than 
that of J. Henry Richardson’s recent An 
Introduction to the Study of Industrial Re- 
lations, equally published in 1954. With 
one major exception such limitation has its 
advantages since it has permitted the editors 
to produce a shorter and, in some parts at 
least, more searching study. The one omis- 
sion in the present book, which this reader 
regrets, is the lack of a thorough discussion 
and analysis of the British wage structure 
There are of course many references to 
wage issues and Mr. Flanders does not fail 
to continue his well-known discussion of the 
case for a publicly guided wages policy. 
But all this, admirable as it may be, is no 
substitute for an investigation of the wages 
structure and the economic and other in- 
fluences operating on it. An American 
reader will also be surprised at the little 
space given to issues of lay-offs, dismissals, 
seniority (mainly Pp. 303-5). Even full 
employment does not explain this relative 
disregard. 

Space does not permit me to do more 
than to express admiration for the general 
level of this work and the real achievement 
of its editors in avoiding most of the usual 
pitfalls of symposia. It would be invidious 
to single out any of the contributions for 
particular praise. Nevertheless Asa Briggs 
has performed a major achievement in his 
brief essay and the book contains some of 
the most interesting matenal on umion ac- 
tivity in the plant I have come across so far. 

Mr Clegg, a fellow of Nuffield College, 
Oxford University, devotes his book to the 
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second largest British Union. The National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers is 
one of the two giant general unions in Eng- 
land, the other being the Transport Workers 
Union. Each of them really consists of 
a number of semi-industrial unions, which 
form a secure basis for the union, plus large 
aggregates of laborers working in many 
industries. This organizational device char- 
acteristic for British labor is the alternative 
to industrial unionism, a kind of giant “‘dis- 
trict 50” of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

American readers will be greatly inter- 
ested in this study, not only because the 
Union is numerically significant, but also 
because of the peculiarities of the general 
union. The author examines the organiza- 
tion most carefully, again with the methods 
and limitations discussed above. The 
N.U.G.M.W. has been almost consistently 
a pillar of the right wing of British labor, 
and Mr Clegg uses the American term 
“business unionism” in describing the spirit 
of the union leadership. Unfortunately— 
like many European observers—Mr. Clegg 
apparently believes that this term not only 
implies the absence of a philosophy of class 
struggle, but he also conveys (p. 256) that 
it is a less aggressive kind of unionism. 
Strike statistics do not confirm this view. 

The general unions have produced some 
of the most outstanding and powerful Brit- 
ish labor leaders such as Ernest Bevin. Mr. 
Clegg’s study will greatly help understand 
why this is so. The size of the general 
unions tends automatically to give their 
leader a particular stature, but more im- 
portant the system of organization endows 
the general secretary with an authority 
which few leaders of craft unions enjoy. 

These are two books which no student 
of industrial relations can afford to miss. 

ADOLF STURMTHAL 

Roosevelt University 


J. Harvey Perry. Taxes, Tariffs, and Sub- 
sidies: A History of Canadian Fiscal De- 
velopment, Vol. I: Pp. xviii, 324. Vol. 
II: Pp. xi, 436. Toronto, Canada: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1955. $25.00. 
This two-volume work, sponsored by the 

Canadian -Tax Foundation, was conceived 

as a preface to the author’s Taxation in 
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. Canada. ‘The material became so bulky 


that it led to “a book twice the length of 
the work of which it was originally intended 
to be an introduction” (p. vii). 

The first volume deals with events 1867- 
1940. In its first two decades the Canadian 
federation had hard going and, partly as a 
result, adopted a protectionist program. In 
the 1890’s the economic climate changed 
for the better, and Canada experienced a 
boom which continued almost to World War 
I. This allowed the Dominion government 
to rely upon revenue from customs and 
excises (chiefly liquor and tobacco). The 
provincial governments, however, had to 
enter—timidly—the field of direct taxa- 
tion, and the municipalities the area of 
business taxation. 

In Canada, even more than the United 
States, World War I recast the federal reve- 
nue system, despite federal tardiness in 
facing up to the issues of war finance. 
Taxation of corporate and individual in- 
come began, and, in 1919, a federal sales 
tax was added. Then in the 1920’s the 
federal government retreated in response to 
the mood of the times, and to the fact that 
the important tasks, especially construction 
of highways, called for provincial and mu- 
nicipal action. 

The great depression after 1929 struck 
with terrific force at provincial and munici- 
pal finances. It forced federal intervention, 
gradual at first and later with a rush, to 
lift some of the burdens from these govern- 
ments. But the problems were so great 
and the solutions so obscure that, in 1937, 
the federal government appointed a Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions (the Rowell-Sirois Commission) to 
give it advice. Its report, although coming 
after the start of the war, was of vast 
significance. For the first time a Canadian 
public document explained the significance 
of fiscal policy. 

Volume II covers the period from 1940 
to date. Perhaps because the author ex- 
perienced events at first hand in the De- 
partment of Finance, it has more verve and 
force than Volume I. From its interesting 
pages I would particularly commend the 
exposition of the principles of war finance 
(pp. 331-33), chapter XXII on the excess 
profits tax, the brief exposition treating the 
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refundable income tax (pp. 363-64), and 
chapter XXVIII treating Dominion finance 
postwar. The events of the fifteen years 
1940-54 are of great interest to students 
of federal finance. The impression emerges 
that the federal government did a good 
job, and yet at the present time no level 
of government is content. The provincial 
and local governments declare that cen- 


tralization has gone too far and that they. 


need more autonomy; the federal govern- 
ment is restive because of its heavy financial 
responsibilities to the other governments 
If- easier times lie ahead, a swing toward 
decentralization may be expected., 

The two volumes are, then, a most wel- 
come addition to the literature of Canadian 
public finance, and the Tax Foundation, as 
well as the author, deserve our thanks. Mr. 
Perry has, for fuller measure, provided 
nearly forty pages of bibliography and an 
appendix of useful tables In these volumes 
he has chosen to be chiefly descriptive. At 
some future time he should give us a fuller 
measure of interpretation and analysis, be- 
cause the brief samples provided this time 
are so sensible and convincing that one 
wishes for more. 

James A. MAXWELL 

Clark University 


SLAVIC COUNTRIES 


E. H. Carr. The Interregnum, 1923-1924. 
Pp. 392 New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1954. $5 00. 


“Mr. Carr maintains in this fourth volume 
of his history of Soviet-Russia the impres- 
sive standards set in the first three. De- 
spite some overlap with the earlier volumes, 
arrangement and structure are orderly and 
clear. As usual, the style is superb, though 
constant use of Russian abbreviations must 
present problems to those who do not 
know that language. 

The content is the year 1923 in Russia. 
Economics, foreign affairs, and the first 
stage of the struggle between Trotsky and 
the “triumvirate” of Stalin, Zinoviev, and 
Kamenev furnish the main themes, each 
receiving roughly a third of the space. In 
each case, some attention is devoted to 
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background extending to 1922 and to final 
developments in 1924. Much attention is 
given to the crucial Twelfth Party Congress 
of April, 1923 and considerable to the 
Thirteenth Conference, and Congress, of 
January and May, 1924. Throughout, the 
author relates events and issues, in a dis- 
passionate but suspenseful narrative, to the 
tensions set in motion by Lenin’s incapacita- 
tion, 

Considering the-magnitude and complexity 
of the subjects treated, this work must be 
acknowledged an outstanding success. Un- 
like in earlier volumes, Carr uses very ex- 
tensively not only official Soviet sources, 
but also non-Soviet material, particularly 
the very important Menshevik organ, Sot- 
sialisticheskt Vestnik. Those who have ac- 
cused him of confining his documentation to 
pro-Soviet sources may be pleased to note 
that Max Eastman, Ruth Fischer and 
Trotsky’s posthumous biography of Stalin 
are among many anti-Stalinist sources ef- 
fectively employed. However, some of the 
vital, or sensational—depending on one’s 
point of view—contents of these sources are 
ignored. For example, though Carr brings 
out, at least by implication, some of the 
peculiarities of Lenin’s last illness, he says 
nothing about Trotsky’s strongly expressed 
belief that Stalin poisoned Lenin. 

On the other hand, Carr’s interpretation 
of the “interregnum” is in many ways simi- 
lar to that of Trotsky, although his account 
is pale and bloodless in comparison with the 
vivid prose of Trotsky. 

In this volume Carr shakes off some of 
the fatalism and doctrinaire bias in favor 
of “socialism” which are the chief defects 
of the earlier volumes. Yet it is curious 
that he attributes many of the character- 
istics of the Soviet economy of the early 
NEP period to “capitalist” policies. Since 
some of the most important of these, such 
as the ruthless exploitation of the labor 
force by the state, were deeply intensified 
after Stalin launched his more “socialist” 
policy in 1928, one is puzzled by the author’s 
interpretation. In general, Professor Carr’s 
series thus far has been much stronger as a 
factual record than as a work of interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Carr’s interpretation is usually 
implicit. This makes it difficult to appraise 
and often difficult to discern. 
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However, a basic pattern of analysis re-, 
mains. Russia, according to Carr, lacked 
the prerequisites for “socialism.” Con- 
sequently, the progressive descent into des- 
potism was inevitable. Carr does not face 
the possibility that a state monopoly econ- 
omy, among other factors, may have—I 
would say did—intensify the already exist- 
ing Russian tendency toward a despotic 
type of government which, however, many 
Russians opposed, and which was being 
gradually overcome in the period after 1905. 

FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN 

Yale University 


N.N.Suxuanov. The Russian Revolution, 
1917, Edited, abridged and translated by 


hee Joel Carmichael. Pp. xxxvii, 691: Lon- 


don; New York; Toronto: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1955. » $10.00. 

Sukhanov’s account of the Bolshevik sei- 
zure of power is a primary historical source. 
Sukhanov was a versatile, left-wing intel- 
lectual, a Marxist though never a Bolshevik. 
He knew everyone that mattered in St. 
Petersburg and had a remarkable knack’ of 
being in the crucial place when history was 
being made. His reminiscences of the revo- 
lution, first published in seven volumes in 
1922, provide an honest and disinterested 
record of the critical months between the 
abdication of the Tsar and the assumption 
of power by the Bolsheviks. Trotsky made 
full use of these memoirs in his own inimit- 
able History of the Russian Revolution. 
The memoirs are now published in an 
abridged English translation for the first 
time. About half of the original text has 
been translated, and the excisions have 
been wisely done. The translation is ex- 
cellent; the editor’s footnotes and Introduc- 
tion are most valuable. 

Revolutions, when described in college 
textbooks, are neat affairs, They have 
certain major causes (usually four) and 
certain consequences. The revolutionary 
process itself seems coherent and rational. 
Sukhanov reminds us that in real life revolu- 
tions are incoherent, chaotic affairs, and 
that revolutionaries are tired, hungry, puz- 
zled men with stomach disorders who spend 
a great deal of time doing nothing. This 
is how Sukhanov describes Miliukov on the 
first day of the Russian Revolution (pp. 
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48-49): “Quite alone in the Catherine Hall 
P. N. Miliukov was walking around, the 
central figure of bourgeois Russia, the 
leader of the only official organ of power 
in Petersburg at the moment, and de’ facto 
head of the first revolutionary Government. 
“He too found himself inactive. His whole 
appearance said plainly that he had nothing 
to do, that he did not in the least know 
what to do. Various people went up to 
him, asked him questions, gave him in- 
formation. He replied with evident re- 
luctance and vagueness. They left him, and 
he started walking around alone again.” 
Except for Lenin and Trotsky, the Bol- 
shevik leaders in 1917 were quite unpre- 
pared for revolution. Sukhanov refers to 
“the complete shapelessness” of the Bol- 
shevik movement (p. 14); the Bolshevik 
leaders were flatfooted and incapable of 
thought (p. 24), “primitive and badly 
grounded” (p. 44). Pravda, the paper 
edited at that time by Stalin, was “muddle- 
headed” (p. 224). : 
The consolidation of Stalin’s power after 
Lenin’s death led to a rewriting of history, 
and in particular the history of the revolu- 
tion. Stalin’s role in 1917 had been rela- 
tively undistinguished—Sukhanov refers to 


. him as “a grey blur” (p. 230)—but history 


was revised to portray Stalin as Lenin’s 
chief partner in 1917. Trotsky, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, Bukharin, Radek, and the rest 
were shown as fools, cowards or traitors— 
or all three. Sukhanov’s too honest ac- 
count became heresy, and Sukhanov himself 
was one of the first victims of the Stalinist 
purges. 
Sypney D. BatLey 
New York, N. Y. 


Raymonp A, BAUER with the assistance of 
Edward Wasiolek. Nine Soviet Por- 
traits. Pp. viii, 190. New York: The 
Technology Press of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and John Wiley 
and Sons, 1955. $3.95. 

Raymond Bauer has shown himself, in 
his New Man in Soviet Psychology, to be 
one of the more sensitive and sensible stu- 
dents of the Soviet Union. In his present 
study Mr. Bauer, who is a social psycholo- 
gist, has selected fiction as a vehicle for 
expressing certain conclusions he has reached 
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concerning the behavior of Russian citizens. 
This project was undertaken, as the author 
tells us, on a “dare,” and while much 
serious research went into the preparation 
of the book its casual origin is not easily 
forgotten. 

Chapters in the lives of nine different 
Soviet types are presented here: the stu- 
dent, the collective farmer (quite typically, 
a woman), the doctor (also a woman), the 
District Party Secretary, the urban house- 
wife, the writer, the factory director, the 
tractor driver (who is also a veteran re- 
turned from Germany), and, most specula- 
tively, the secret police official. Mr. Bauer 
and his assistant, Edward Wasiolek, first 
listed methodically the characteristics of 
each of these types which they wished to 
stress; they then devised a narrative which 
would include these points. The results 
of their labors is a readable and very often 
engaging series of vignettes of Soviet life. 
The characters and the situations appear 
entirely plausible, and, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions, give every appearance of 
authenticity. Indeed, many of the episodes 
are adapted directly from the testimony of 
refugees. 

It is dn exceedingly grim picture of ex- 
istence in the Soviet Union which Mr. 
Bauer depicts. While it may seem mild be- 
side the lurid accounts given by some recent 
emigrés, it is a harsher portrayal than this 
reviewer considers warranted if the object 
is to render a well-balanced study of indi- 
vidual behavior and motivation in Russia. 
It would not occur to this reviewer, for 
instance, to lay such stress on the deceits 
which, Mr. Bauer alleges, each Soviet citi- 
zen consciously practices in his everyday 
relations with his associates. Unquestiona- 
bly there is deceit in Russia today, as a 
necessary prerequisite to survival. It is 
easily detected by the social scientist ob- 
serving Russia from the outside. But the 
subjective capacity to scrutinize his own 
behavior which the author ascribes to each 
of his main characters may be questioned. 
The very circumstances, it would seem, 
which have given rise to the practice of 
deceit among Soviet citizens ‘must also 
prevent them from being as fully intréspec- 
tive about this practice as Mr. Bauer sug- 
gests. 
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The marriage of fiction and sociology is: 
unlikely, under any conditions, to be an 
easy one. Mr. Bauer makes it clear (p. 
171) that sociology is the dominant partner 
here, but he does not in this assure the 
harmony of the union. Nine Soviet Por- 
traits remains to the end a tour de force, 
suspended somewhere between passable fic- 
tion and what, from Raymond Bauer, we 
would expect to have been less stereotyped 
and less transparent social psychology. 

£ CHartes B. McLane 
Swarthmore College 


F. Bowen Evans (Ed.). Worldwide Com- 
munist Propaganda Activities. Pp, xii, 
222. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1955. $3.00. 

The main aim of this book is to present 

a description of the nature, volume, and 

cost of the total Communist propaganda 

effort during 1954. It also seeks to provide 
perspective by putting the account within 
the framework of the historical develop- 
ment of Communist propaganda theory and 
practice by describing the worldwide or- 
ganizational network through which Com- 
munist propáganda is disseminated, and by 
relating the strictly propaganda and ideo- 
logical aspects of the Communist program 
to broader Communist objectives and strat- 
egies in the cold war. Chapter I is con- 
cerned with the central emphasis on propa- 
ganda in Communist theory and practice 
(particularly since Lenin) and points out 
the continuous, unremitting use of propa- 
ganda as an instrument for the propagation 
of the Marxist-Leninist ideology and for 
the promotion of foreign policies of Com- 
munist states. In addition, the develop- 
ment and present organization of ‘the 
worldwide apparatus through which the 

Communists conduct a globally-co-ordinated 

propaganda is described. Chapters III, IV, 

and V examine the volume, themes, and 

media of Communist propaganda during 

1952 on a worldwide basis; and Chapter VI 

treats briefly some of the activities of the 

major international Communist-Front groups 
during the year. Each of the remaining 
four chapters is devoted to the Communist 

propaganda developments during 1954 ina . 

particular geographic region. In order that 

Communist propaganda activities may be 
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seen in their proper context, each of these 
chapters begins with a description of Com- 
munist strength, objectives, and strategy 
in the particular area. The materials used 
here are from many sources. Some stand- 
ard works have been used, and they are 
cited in the footnotes. However, by far 
the greatest amount of information was 
selected from a mass of published materials 
and eyewitnesses’ reports obtained from 
United States government representatives 
and correspondents throughout the world. 
The specialist will find this booklet quite 
useful not because the material presented 
here is new, but rather because it has been 
systematized and butressed by citing facts 
and figures. In this respéct, we have here 
an extremely useful reference book. The 
nonspecialists will be overwhelmed with 
the mass of these facts and figures, and the 
fellow-travellers will keep on making fun of 
such “revelations,” since the Soviet propa- 
ganda machinery has built its success on 
Hitler’s famed principle: “the bigger lie. ...” 
Josera S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport 


Haroip H. FisHer. The Communist Revo- 
lution: An Outline of Strategy and Tac- 
tics. (Hoover Institute Studies, Series 
A: General Studies, No. 2.) Pp. v, 89. 
Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 
1955. $1.00. 


In this manual Professor Fisher has pro- 
vided an objective outline of Marxist theory 
and practice. He writes with the authority 
of one who for more than thirty years has 
studied the Bolshevik Revolution and its 
aftermath. He is evidently less at home in 
Chinese affairs, and his account of the rise 
of Mao Tse-Tung is less perceptive than 
other parts of the study. There is a full 
bibliography of works in English. 

Some readers may be surprised by Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s insistence that the shift in 
the Kremlin line to a policy of “peaceful 
coexistence” preceded Stalin’s death by “six 
months or more” (p. 42). In the opinion 
of this reviewer, the evidence in support 
of this hypothesis is overwhelming; indeed, 
the shift can be fixed at almost exactly a 
year before Stalin’s death. 

Sypney D. Barley 

New York, N. Y. 
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Haroxp J. BERMAN and MIROSLAV KERNER. 
Soviet Military Law and Administration. 
Pp. xiv, 208. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1955. $4.00. 


In the Preface, the authors promise the 
reader only an analysis of the administra- 
tive and legal structure of the Soviet mili- 
tary establishment. But they achieve more 
than this. First, they formulate a very 
plausible hypothesis about the type of in- 
tegration of the armed forces of the Soviets 
into the total power structure. On the top 
level, they find a complete fusion of the 
armed forces with the other elements of 
the power machine, not so much on the 
institutional as on the personal level: the 
armed forces are headed by the same men 
who also head the technical apparatus of 
the government and the political police; 
this makes a pronunciamento rather im- 
probable. But on the middle and lower 
levels, the armed forces are granted a large 
margin of autonomy which the authors cor- 
rectly explain as the result of a cumulative 
experience of the leaders who learned that 
semi-autonomy is a functional prerequisite 
of the efficiency of any army. Second, on 
the basis of scattered data (systematic data 
are unavailable), they give some insight into 
the informal structures existing within the 
armed forces; here they come to the con- 
clusion that the situation is ambivalent: 
discipline is strict and relentless; but there 
are also elements of “parentalism” which, 
in his earlier works on Soviet law, Harold 
Berman had given a probably exaggerated 


, emphasis. 


The major part of the book is devoted to 
a concise, but clear presentation of the 
structure of the military establishment, the 
regulation of military discipline, the law of 
military crimes and punishments, the or- 
ganization and procedure of military courts, 
and military prosecution. Very interesting 
is the discussion of the history of the con- 
secutive changes in the disciplinary code 
showing the steady de-emphasis of revolu- 
tionary ideas and re-emphasis of patriotism, 
but also of the duty of absolute obedience 
to the orders of the superiors. The book 
is concluded by an “appraisal” of the Soviet 
system of military law and administration 
which, perhaps, is not so much an appraisal 
as a summary. This summary includes 
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however a most illuminating digest of the 


impressions, on the subject, of M. Kerner 
who, from July 1, 1944 until the end of the 
war served as a colonel of the Czechoslovak 
unit on the Eastern front, and a summary 
of a few cases concerning the application of 
the military court procedure to essentially 
nonmilitary offenses committed by railroad 
workers, an awkward feature of Soviet law 
indeed. 
N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University 
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Davip T. CATTELL. Communism and the 
Spanish Civil War. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in International Re- 
lations, Vol. IV.) Pp. xii, 290. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1955. $3.75 cloth; $2.75 
paper. ' . 

Any book dealing with the first two and 

a half years of World War II in Spain is 

a welcome contribution to the truth. The 

truth about these lost years of that war is 

still being hidden behind an iron curtain of 
our own to hide the shame. Mr. Cattell’s 
book, dealing with the part played by Eu- 
ropean Communists, with never more than 
500 Russians among them, is well docu- 
mented. It is not, as the title might imply, 
another effort in the doctoring of history 
to show that Hitler and Mussolini gallantly 
fared forth in the name of the Lord to save 
the Spaniards from the “Communism” of 
the Azana regime. The author undertakes 
no such fantastic task. He makes an honest 
effort to indicate the part the Communists 
actually played in the Spanish war against 
the Axis. These Communists were cer- 
tainly not fighting for democracy, but they 
were fighting for selfish reasons against the 

Nazi aggression. Actually volunteers trained 

in fighting, their help was welcomed, just as 

the help of the Communist Government of 

Russia was hailed with enthusiasm by Eng- 

land, France, and the’ United States in the 

second phase of World War IO. These 

Communists, trained fighters in the Inter- 

national Brigade, under the command of a 

German Communist, did save Madrid at a 
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critical moment; but, when, taking advan- 
tage of natural gratitude, their commander 
tried to impose his views he was promptly 
dismissed. 

The legal government bought such arms 
as it could from Russia solely because the 
three democracies from whom it preferred 
to buy had denied it its unquestionable 
right under international law to buy from 
them, and the gold it sent to Moscow was 
solely to pay for the material bought. It 
placed two Spanish Communists in the 
Ministry in the dark days for the same rea- 
son that de Gasperi in Italy placed Com- 
munists in his first Government to unify 
the people behind the regime in a crisis. 
Mr. Cattell accurately shows that in the 
darkest hours toward the close when the 
Government’s sole hope for guns was on 
Russia, the Communists did force conces- 
sions through threats and blackmail. Based 
on intensive research, this book is a valu- 
able contribution in these days of brazen 
attempts to so color “history” as to make 
it conform to the defence of our unhappy 
policy of unwitting collaboration with the 
Axis in its war on the gallant democracy of 
Spain. 

CLAUDE E. BOWERS 

New York, N. Y. 


PAUL FARMER. Vichy, Political Dilemma. 
Pp. vi, 376. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. $5.50. 

As a thoughtful student of modern French 
history, Mr. Farmer is concerned with the 
political malasse that has come over the 
French nation. In fact, his original pur- 
pose in undertaking a study of the Vichy 
regime grew out of a desire “to discover 
what new light this might throw on both 
the history of France in the period 1918- 
1939 and on the course of affairs since 
1944” (p. v). 

To a degree, the work does throw light 
on continuing and basic French problems, 
but it would have been more accurate to 
state the purpose the other way around: 
the author’s interests in the periods before 
and after Vichy, so far as the present study 
goes, are really directed toward an explana- 
tion of Vichy. This is valid procedure, but 
in following it Mr. Farmer assumes an im- 
portance for the Vichy period, and makes, 
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uses of it in his attempt to answer long- 
range questions; that other scholars may 
well question. There is no doubt that the 
principles and practices of the Vichy gov- 
ernment derived in considerable measure 
from the evils of the prewar period; nor 
that the Vichy scars were deep and in some 
instances lasting; but Vichy was also a 
product of special circumstances of defeat 
and occupation and many of its aspects 
were unique rather than typical. These 
facts make it extremely treacherous hunt- 
ing ground for the historian who seeks to 
explain France’s basic ills. Mr. Farmer 
recognizes all of this, of course, but the 
recognition does not sufficiently govern this 
study. He continues to read into Vichy 
more than is warranted. 

But one may question an author’s per- 
spective without denying the general value 
of his book. Vichy, Political Dilemma is 
the work of a skilled hand and bears evi- 
dence of patient, thorough research. Al- 
though there are no footnotes, which pre- 


sumably means that the work was designed’ 


for the “general reader,” there is an excel- 
lent “Note on Sources.” Judgments of the 
Vichy leaders are notably temperate and 
enlightening. Although the author makes 
every effort to be fair to these leaders, it 
can scarcely be said that any one of them 
gains in stature as a result. There are too 
many occasions when the author, in an at- 
tempt to demonstrate his adherence to the 
basic tenets of the historian’s faith, dwells 
on explanations of what questions may be 
properly asked and what answers soundly 
ventured. These may indicate the con- 
sistency of his position, but they are repeti- 
tlous and make for periods of tedious read- 
ing in an otherwise well-written book. ` 
Joser: J. MATHEWS 
Emory University 


Maurice Baumont, Jonn H. E. Friep, 
and Epmonp Vermem (Eds.). The 
Third Reich. Pp. xv, 910. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1955. $9.00. 


This inquiry into the methods and pro- 


cedure of Nazism is published under the. 


auspices of the International Council for 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies and 
sponsored by UNESCO. Twenty-seven Eu- 


ropean and American scholars have united- 
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to present a comprehensive account of the 
National Socialist movement from its philo- 
sophical origins in nineteenth-century na- 
tionalist thought to the political policies 
pursued by the Nazis in their twelve years 
of power. A 

The book is divided into three major 
parts. Prefaced by a long study by Ed- 
mond Vermeil on the background of Ger- 
man nationalist ideology, the first group of 
essays deals with the philosophical fore- 
runners of National Socialism, including 
Constantin Franz, Paul de Lagarde, Nie- 
tzsche, H. S. Chamberlain, Stefan George, 
Moeller van den Bruck, and Adolf Hitler. 
Part II analyzes the political, social, and 
economic circumstances that brought the 
Nazis to power in 1933 Part ITI is de- 
voted to examinations of the political meth- 
ods and techniques of the National Social- 
ist régime, such as the use of propaganda, 
the misuse of philosophy, anti-Semitism, 
racialism, the National Socialist vocabulary, 
the role of the Schutzstaffel (SS), and the 
position of the Catholic and Protestant 
churches. Among the excellent essays is 
Otto Klineberg’s study of Nazi racialism 

This giant, encyclopedic volume shows in 
microcosm some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered when scholars work on an interna- 
tional scale (British, French,- American, 
Dutch, and Belgian historians contribute 
essays). The editors fixed only the sub- 
jects beforehand and made no attempt to 
determine the scope of the treatment, on 
the ground that there was to be no inter- 
ference with the creative freedom of the 
authors. While this aim certainly is a 
most laudable one, the practical effect is 
that there is a serious amount of overlap- 
ping and repetition. Careful editing to 
avoid this result does not come under the 
category of “overstrict regimentation.” 

The Committee, preferring “sincerity 
and plain speaking to the impersonal neu- 
trality of a lifeless report” (p. xv), allowed 
each author perfect freedom to adopt his 
point of view, even in the political sphere. 
This, of course, was to be expected un- 
der the circumstances. The discriminating 
reader can judge the varying viewpoints 
for himself and make his own choice. 
There is as yet no last word on the under- 
lying causes of the Nazi movement. 
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The contributions of German historians 
are somewhat depressing. Wilhelm Grenz- 
mann, agreeing-with Edmond Vermeil, de- 
scribes the Nazi “relapse into barbarism” 
as a poison that had been creeping through 
the organism for a-long time, but hastily 
adds: “The Germans, of course, were not 
the only people to be contaminated” (p. 
203). Gerhard Ritter echoes Meinecke’s 
German “catastrophe”: “It is important 
for anyone examining these conditions to 
realize how unprepared internally Germany 
was for the political events of 1932-33— 
the sudden rise to power of the Hitlerian 
party” (p 384). Though fully one-third 
of the book is devoted to the intellectual 
precursors of National Socialism, Theodor 
Litt warns about labelling “pioneers” of 
National Socialism: “In every case we 
must be careful to examine whether, and 
in what degree, the affinities of which so 
much was made really existed, or were 
only part of the make-believe of those 
virtuosi of the lie” (p. 455). The impli- 
cation is that Hitlerism was a sudden ca- 
tastrophe without link to the sphere of 
ideas and theories. Far from being a bolt 
from the blue, National Socialism was the 
final link in a chain of disastrous events. 

On the whole, however, this volume 
should be welcomed as a real contribution 
to the clarification of National Socialism. 
It should be of value in the vital task of 
the quickest possible identification of any 
similar movements that might appear in 
the future. 

Lovis L. SNYDER 

City College of New York i 


Herca Timm. Die deutsche Sozialpolitik 
und der Bruch der Grossen Koalition im 
März 1930. (Beiträge zur Geschichte 
des Parlamentarismus und der politischen 
Parteien, Heft No. 1.) Pp.216. Düssel- 
dorf, Germany: Droste-erlag, 1952. DM 
12.80. 

Hans Georc Wieck. Die Entstehung der 
CDU und die Wiedergriindung des Zent- 
rums im Jahre 1945. (Beiträge zur 
Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der 
politischen Parteien, Heft No. 2.) Pp. 
247, Diisseldorf, Germany: Droste-Ver- 
lag, 1953. DM 12.80. 
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Recent German historiography is en- 
riched by the first two volumes published 
by the “Kommission fur die Geschichte 
des Parlamentarismus und der politischen 
Parteien” (Commission for the History of 
Parliamentarianism and Political Parties) 
which is sponsored by the West German 
Government. Its self-declared task, “to 
examine aspects of German political life 
from 1848 to the present,” is auspiciously 
commenced by Helga Timm’s competent 
treatment of the fall in 1930 of the Her- 
man Miiller cabinet over the issue of un- 
employment benefits. This was the last 
coalition cabinet anchored in the majority 
parties. 

Helga Timm skillfully describes the de- 
terioration of the governing parties into 
brawling interest groups and the political 
immaturity of large parts of the popula- 
tion, a process which was aggravated by 
the impact of the Depression. The Social 
Democrats faced the dilemma of satisfying 
their following with increased unemploy- 
ment compensation and other benefits while 
balancing a hopelessly deranged budget. 
The German People’s Party, the other 
wing of the coalition, demanded economy 
and had in fact shriveled from its broad 
middle-class basis. to a core of economic 
die-hards. 

The author also demonstrates by an ex- 
haustive treatment of the bitter Parlia- 
mentary struggles over naval appropria- 
tions during August 1928 and the employ- 
ers’ intransigence in the Ruhr strike later 
that year that the threat to the Weimar 
coalition government was great even dur- 
ing relatively full employment. 

The author labels the fall of the Miiller 
government as the disruption of the tenu- 
ous democracy of the Weimar Republic. 
She ascribes this to the lack of a non- 
Marxist mass movement to which the petit- 
bourgeosie could have turned, and to the 
fact that consideration of social policy had 
become a subject of party polemics. This 
analysis gives inadequate weight to the | 
deep cleavages of German society which 
became especially apparent in the depres- 
sion. Yet the author deserves high tribute 
for making a scholarly effort at identify- 
ing and interpreting the interplay of forces 
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which helped to determine the fate of the 
ill-starred Weimar ‘Republic. 

The second volume of this series, by 
Hans Georg Wieck, is an original study of 
the founding of the Christian Democratic 
Union and the revival of the Catholic Cen- 
ter Party in the British occupation zone of 
Germany, from May 1945 to March 1946. 
Drawing extensively from hitherto unpub- 
lished ‘documents, party files, correspond- 
ence, and interviews with over a hundred 
leading participants, Dr. Wieck provides 
an informative analysis of the political 
climate in the war-ravished Rhenish-West- 
phalian industrial basin and in Northwest- 
ern Germany. Sensitive to~pertinent de- 
tails, he shows how in many large German 
cities in 1945 isolated small groups gath- 
ered under the leadership of Protestant and 
Catholic clergymen and of prewar demo- 
cratic and nationalist party leaders. They 
were now united by the need for a Chris- 
tian-oriented, liberal democratic party that 
was free of Socialist and Communist doc- 
trines. 

Considerable attention is given to the 
deeply rooted disagreement over the ques- 
tion whether the emerging political align- 
ment should be denominational or nonde- 
nominational in character. The develop- 
ment of the Christian’ Democratic Union 
and the revival of the Catholic Center 
Party attested both to the irreconcilability 
of the two views, and to the common de- 
sire of all leaders to safeguard religious 
harmony and strengthen democratic po- 
litical life. Although scant data are pre- 
sented on the response of party leaders to 
the rank-and-file demands, this work repre- 
sents the successful completion of a chal- 
lenging task and undoubtedly is likely to 
remain for long the definitive treatise on 
the subject. A name index and short sum- 
maries on the growth of Christian liberal 
parties in Western Europe after World War 
II are appended. 

Both works exhibit a degree of scholar- 
ship which, it is hoped, subsequent vol- 
umes of this series will maintain. 

ROBERT MUELLER 

New York, N. Y. 


Norman Rice and M. H. Fisuer (Eds ). 
The Holstein Papers. Volume I: Mem- 
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oirs and Political Observations. Pp. 

xxvii, 216. Cambridge, England: Cam- 

bridge University Press, 1955. $5.00. 

Historians have so far refrained from 
writing a full study of the “mystery man” 
on the Wilhelmstrasse, Baron Friedrich 
von Holstein (1837-1909), pending the re- 
appearance of the Holstein papers. With 
the capture by the Allies of the massive 
archives of the German Foreign Ministry, 
these papers, formerly in private posses- 
sion and confiscated successively by the 
Gestapo and by the Foreign ‘Ministry, have 
now re-emerged. Their publication has 
been approved by their former owner as 
well as by the British Foreign Office and 
the United States Department of Staté in 
their capacity as custodians of the Ger- 
man documents. The Holstein papers that 
have survived consist of political memo- 
randa, diary fragments for the period 1881 
to 1888, memoirs, and a large volume of 
letters. The present volume presents the 
memoirs, dealing loosely and fragmentarily 
with various stages and episodes of Hol- 
stein’s career; subsequent volumes will 
consist of diaries and letters. 

The editors make the rather exaggerated 
claim that these papers will lead to a com- 
plete rejudgment of German foreign policy, 
of Bismarck, and of Holstein himself. In 
particular, the editors assure us, these pa- 
pers will explode the myth—if it is a myth 
—of Holstein as the sinister schemer be- 
hind the scenes. As everyone knows, Hol- 
stein acquired an evil reputation among 
contemporaries and succeeding generations 
as the “evil genius” of the Foreign Min- 
istry and was regarded as a warped per- 
sonality and social recluse. Although he 
never held a higher office than Vortragender 
Rat (Counselor), he was the most influ- 
ential person in the Foreign Ministry by 
virtue of his long experience and Bismarck’s 
confidence in him. After the latter’s fall 
from office in 1890 Holstein virtually domi- 
nated foreign policy until in 1906 he was 
forced to resign because of his reckless 
policy during the first Morocco crisis. 

As a historical source the Holstein mem- 
oirs are rather disappointing. They con- 
tain a good deal of society talk, petty af- 
fairs, and Holstein’s observations and char- 
acterizations of contemporaries. Some of 
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this is illuminating and entertaining (illu- 
minating especially the author’s character), 
but it adds little or no new light on the 
major problems in this period. Holstein’s 
part in the Arnim affair is in no way clari- 
fied by his disclaiming to have had any- 
thing to do with it beyond his admission 
of political differences existing between 
Arnim and Holstein. His venomous com- 
ments about Bismarck (in later years), his 
opposition to the Iron Chancellor’s com- 
„plicated alliance system, and particularly 
to the “Reinsurance Treaty” with Russia 
are in no way surprising. That Holstein 
was violently Russophobic and Franco- 
“phobic and to a considerable extent Anglo- 
phite and favored an Anglo-German alli- 
ance has been amply shown in recent 
studies by Helmut Krausnick, Peter Ras- 
sow, and G. P. Gooch. Holstein blames 
Chancellor Buelow and the Kaiser for the 
failure to reach an agreement with Eng- 
land atthe turn of the century, but that 
Holstein, too, insisted on an exorbitant 
price for such an agreement he fails to 
point out. The Moroccan affair of 1905 
is given scant attention. 

It is perhaps unfair to expect significant 
revelations from these memoirs. 
editors point out, there are great gaps in 
the narrative and certain papers have been 
removed, lost, or destroyed by interested 
parties. Finally, it is at least probable 
that Holstein himself wrote as he wished 
to be remembered and edited his papers 
accordingly, 

CARL G. ANTHON 

American University of Beirut 
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Mao TsE-Tunc. Selected Works. Vol. I: 
1926-1936; Vol. II: 1937-1938; Vol. 
II: 1939-1941. Pp. 336; 296; 260. 
New York: International Publishers, 
1954, 1955. -$3.00 each. 


Mao Tse-tung’s contribution to the for- 
mal literature of Chinese Communism be- 
gan with the publication in March 1926 of 
a brief “Analysis of the Classes in Chinese 
Society” (I, pp. 13-20). During the next 
fifteen years, through May 8, 1941—the 
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period covered by the first three volumes 
of his Selected Works—-Mao produced fifty- 
six other works which the editors of the 
present series thought useful to reproduce. 
The Selected Works do not include all of 
Mao’s works of this period, although no 
works of significance are known to be 
omitted; and the present texts have been 
carefully edited to revise and omit por- 
tions of the early works which for one un- 
explained reason or another were thought 
to need revision or deletions. Conse- 
quently the professional student of the 
history of Chinese Communism must still 
rely on Chinese originals of an earlier date 
for his research. However, for the general 
reader whose attention has been drawn to 
China by recent events, and who is inter- 
ested in the mental processes and perspec- 
tives of the man who has been the unchal- 
lenged leader of the Chinese Communist 
Party since 1935, the present texts will be 
found extremely valuable and representa- 
tive. They offer insights into the nature 
and quality of Chinese Communist thought 
that cannot be had otherwise. 

The present three volumes are the off- 
cially sponsored translation of the first two 
Chinese volumes published in Peking in 
1951. They include a wide variety of ma- 
terials: the shorter pieces include press in- 
terviews, official policy statements, and 
such pungent essays as “Combat Liberal- 
ism” (September 7, 1937; II, pp. 74-76); 
the longer pieces include theoretical exposi- 
tions which were not widely known before 
1950—such as “On Practice” (July 1937; 
I, pp. 282-97) and “On Contradiction” 
(August 1937; II, pp. 13-53)—and_ the 
most important political and tactical works, 
which have long served as basic guidance 
for party cadres and the rank-and-file. 

Three of the political-tactical works have 
particular significance. (1) “Strategic Prob- 
lems of China’s Revolutionary War” (I, 
pp. 175-253) is the unfinished analysis of 
the military lessons of the “Second Revo- 
lutionary Civil War” which Mao presented 
in December 1936, to familiarize his fol- 
lowers with military doctrines that would 
be applicable in the war with Japan This 
central military analysis was the predeces- 
sor of many others, including “Strategic 
Problems in the Anti-Japanese Guerrilla 
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War” (May 1938; II, pp. 119-56), and 
“On the Protracted War” (May 1938, TI, 
pp. 157-243). Out of this body of doc- 
trine emerge explanations of the military 
victory over the Kuomintang and, to some 
extent, of the Communist military tactics 
in such other Asian countries as Viet-Nam 
and Laos. (2) “The Chinese Revolution 
and the Chinese Communist Party’ (De- 
cember 1939; ILI, pp. 72-101) is a Marx- 
ist-Leninist attempt to fit the Communist 
Revolution into the mainstream of China’s 
revolutionary experience and to apply Len- 
inist principles to the analysis of the revo- 
lutionary potential of the different classes 
of Chinese society. (3) “On New De- 
mocracy” (January 1940; IL, -pp. 102- 
56) was the authoritative pre-1949 guide 
to the political organization, methods, and 
objectives in Communist-controlled parts 
of China, and throws important light on 
the principles of public policy written into 
the Constitution of the Chinese People’s 
Republic of September 20, 1954. 
Maoism—Mao Tse-tung ssu-hsiang (lit. 
“the Thought of ‘Mao Tse-tung”)—is the 


official doctrine of the Chinese Commu- 


nist Party. It is not a philosophical sys- 
tem of very high order, suffering in this re- 
spect the weaknesses of other expressions 
of Marxist-Leninist doctrine Nevertheless, 
Maoism emphasizes the special situation of 
China, and the special requirements of the 
revolution in China, and to that, extent is 
the Chinese counterpart of Stalinism. Its 
basic tenets are found in the first three 
volumes of Mao’s Selected Works and es- 
tablish a tenuous distinction between Chi- 
nese and Soviet Communism. 
H. ARTHUR STEINER 
University of California - 
Los Angeles 


Ennin’s Diary, The Record of a Pilgrim- 
age to China in Search of the Law. 
Translated from the Chinese by Edwin 

_ ©. Reischauer. Pp. xvi, 454. $7.50. 

Epwin O. RetscHaver. Lnnin’s Travels 
in T'ang Ching. Pp. xii, 341. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1955. $5.00. 
Ennin was a Japanese Buddhist monk 

who went to China in the year 838 to 

travel and to study Buddhism, and who 
remained there until, falling victim to the 


-Ennin saw in ninth-century China. 
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great Buddhist persecution of 845, he was 
expelled from the country, and returned to 
his own homeland two years later. During, 
these nine and one-half years he wrote (in 
Chinese) a lengthy diary, notable not only 
as the first great document of its sort in 
the Far East, but also as the first detailed 
account of China by a foreign visitor. | 
Ennin was fortunate enough to have seen 
China during one of its peak periods of 
political and cultural glory—the T’ang dy- 
nasty—-when Chinese Buddhism was at its 
apogee. Now, in these two handsomely 
printed volumes (each equipped with excel- 
lent maps), Professor Reischauer of Har- 
vard has made this ancient Far Eastern 
record available for the first time to the 
Western world. 

The first of the volumes containing a 
complete translation of the diary is a 
splendid piece of scholarship, primarily de- 
signed for the specialist, in which a host of 
difficult problems, linguistic and otherwise, 
has been successfully surmounted. The 
second volume, while equally scholarly, is 
on the other hand intended for a more 
general public. In it Reischauer has ex- 
tracted the essential meat from Ennin’s 
diary, added to it material drawn from 
other sources, and thus given us, in mod- 
ern language, a coherent picture of what 
Some 
of its topics include Ennin’s dealings with ` 
Chinese officialdom, everyday life ın T’ang 
China, popular Chinese Buddhism, and the 
great Buddhist persecution of 845. 

There is much in Ennin’s diary, and 
even more in Reischauer’s book based on 
this diary, that is fresh and interesting. 
For the 845 persecution, for example, the 
diary is our most detailed single source. 
Yet there is also a good deal in Reischauer’s 
book that, to the general reader at least, 
will probably seem somewhat inconsequen- 
tial or pedantic, even though it no doubt 
has significance for the scholarly specialist. 
The chapter on popular Buddhism, for ex- 
ample, while telling much about some of 
the formal aspects of T’ang Buddhism, 
conveys no idea at all of the qualities, 
spiritual or otherwise, which made Bud- 
dhism the great religious force it was. 

No doubt these features of Reischauer’s 
book reflect corresponding features in the 
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record of Ennin himself, who, as Reischauer 
points out (Ennin’s Travels, p. 38), “ap- 
parently was not a man of creative im- 
agination.” As seen through his diary, 
Ennin appears to have been a sincere and 
devout, but nonetheless somewhat matter- 
of-fact person. He faithfully recorded the 
factual minutiae of everyday life, includ- 
ing texts of numerous letters and offi- 
cial documents, and, as far as Buddhism 
is concerned, was apparently chiefly im- 
pressed by its miracle-working and ritual- 
istic aspects. It seems a pity that Reisch- 
auer has not chosen to tell us more spe- 
cifically just what it was in Buddhism that 
Ennin took back with him to Japan and 
that made him such an important figure 
there. One interesting point, alluded to 
but not commented on by Reischauer, is 
that Ennin, devout Buddhist though he 
was, was enough of an eclectic to be ready 
to pray, in moments of emergency, to all 
sorts of Shintoist and other non-Buddhist 
divinities. 

In the opening pages of Ennin’s Travels, 
Reischauer interestingly compares Ennin 
with Marco Polo, pointing out that the 
former, as a Buddhist monk coming from 
a country culturally an offshoot of China, 
was far better equipped than the latter to 
enter into a sympathetic understanding of 
Chinese life, and that his diary is a much 
more detailed and accurate source of in- 
formation. This is unquestionably true, 
yet it is equally true that, judged purely in 
terms of human interest and its ability to 
stir men’s imaginations, the diary falls far 
short of Polo’s famous narrative. Grate- 
ful though we are to Ennin for this record 

` of China during one of its peaks of splen- 
dor, and to Professor ‘Reischauer for now 
making it available to the West at a time 
when China has again become a world 
power, there is very little likelihood that it 
will ever rival in popularity the no doubt 
often superficial and misleading, yet al- 
ways fascinating, account of the Venetian 
traveler. 

Derk BODDE 
University of Pennsylvania 


WERNER Levi. Modern China’s Foreign 
ra Policy. Pp. xi, 399. Minneapolis: Uni- 
/ versity of Minnesota Press, 1953. $5.50. 
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Professor Levi’s book is an attempt to 
“analyze and interpret China’s foreign 
policy” during “the past century or so,” 
with China, and “not the countries with 
which she has had dealings,” as “the focus 
of the study.” This admirable objective 
is only partially attained because (1) the 
author has not used enough Chinese ma- 
terial to enable him really to get behind 
the scenes and see what the Chinese 
attitudes, motives, objectives, hopes and 
dreams actually were, and (2) his manner 
of organization and presentation fails to 
bring out clearly the major developments 
and trends. 

The author attempted to meet the first 
difficulty by using translated Chinese docu- 
ments, works by Chinese in Western lan- 
guages, foreign newspapers published in 
China and Chinese news releases. He has 
also used German and French materials 
far more extensively than do most Ameri- 
can writers. Despite this, however; his 
basic analysis has had to be based on the 
exterior record as shown in treaties, notes 
and public statements, and only now and 
then has his account been illuminated by 
a glimpse at the interior record—instruc- 
tions to negotiators, interoffice memos, pri- 
vate letters, papers, and so forth, of those 
involved in policy making. A thorough 
understanding of China’s foreign policy will 
only come after the large mass of this in- 
terior record now available to scholars has 
been laboriously studied. 

The book of approximately 400 pages is 
organized into twenty-five chapters with- 
out dates or subheads. Chapter -headings 
are only partially descriptive of policy. 
Fewer chapters, with headings descriptive 
of policy aims, characteristics or trends, 
with sub-topics dealing with specific de- 
velopments illustrating how efforts to im- 
plement policy aims failed or ‘succeeded, 
would have presented the analysis much 
more clearly and forcefully. Bref state- 
ments at the beginning or end of chapters 
pointing up the significant trends are also 
needed. As it is, many penetrating ob- 
servations and significant trends are all but 
lost in the dead level of presentation. The 
really important points that the Boxer 
Settlement of 1901 played into the hands 
of the reactionary Empress and her clique 


when it could have easily assured the ac- 
cession to power of progressive elements 
(p. 69), and that the failure of the West- 
ern powers to respond sympathetically and 
quickly enough to the upsurge of young 
progressive China from 1919 to 1922, 
epitomized by the ignoring of the appeal of 
Sun Yat-sen and the failure of the Wash- 
ington Conference to take concrete steps 
to help China, threw Young China into a 
leftist tailspin from which it was never 
fully able to recover (pp. 157-63) are al- 
most lost sight of in the welter of other 
facts and generalizations. The Sun-Joffe 
declaration: of January 1923, which might 
have been used to highlight this shift, is 
not even mentioned (pp. 174-75), al- 
though the general shift is discussed. 

Despite the amount of specific detail 
that one finds in the study it is written at 
a rather high level of generalization, and 
many of the remarks and statements will 
not be fully understood or appreciated by 
one who does not already have the basic 
details of Far Eastern developments well 
in mind. The final third of the book deal- 
ing with the period of the collapse of 
Chiang and the development of Communist 
policy is especially well done. The work 
as a whole is full of interesting and often 
challenging interpretations and suggestions, 
but it has to be read slowly and with care 
if these are to be noted and given the con- 
sideration they deserve. 

"EARL H. PRITCHARD 

University of Chicago 
JEAN STROETZEL. Without the Chrysan- 
1 themum and the Sword: A Study of the 
ve Attitudes of Youth in Postwar Japan. 

(A UNESCO Publication.) Pp. 334. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 

1955. $4.00. 

This book is the outcome of a study 
planned by UNESCO in 1951 and 1952 to 
investigate the attitudes of Japanese youth 
in the 15-25 year age range, with special 
reference to the social reforms in Japanese 
society administered during the Occupa- 
tion period. The objective was to deter- 
mine how these reforms had influenced the 
attitudes of young people and to assess 
such attitudes in the light of known con- 
stants in Japanese social relations and cul- 
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tural patterns. The study was directed by 
Jean Stroetzel, a French social psycholo- 
gist, in collaboration with F. Vos, a Dutch 
specialist in Japanese ethnology and be- 
havior. Many Japanese scholars and sci- 
entists assisted in the planning of the 
project and were instrumental in accom- 
plishing the actual research operations. 
Special mention should be made of the 


. National Public Opinion Institute of the 


Japanese Government, which did the na- 
tional-sample attitude survey forming the 
nucleus of the study. 

Methodologically this is a model research 
undertaking. It is the first major project 
to consciously employ socio-psychological, 
personological, and cultural anthropological 
techniques and knowledge in order to gain 
insight into the problem of attitudes in a 
sector of the population -of a large nation- 
society. Recognizing the advantages and 
limitations of anthropological methods, the’ 
researchers successfully used anthropologi- 
cal knowledge of behavior and social pat- 
terns as a background against which atti- 
tudes influenced by contemporary events 
and experiences could be placed and ulti- 
mately interpreted. 

The findings are extremely valuable, if 
not particularly surprising. Since it is im- 
possible in a brief review to summarize a 
large quantity of specific data, one may 
hazard the impression that the attitudes 
and personalities of Japanese youth as re- 
vealed by this study provide the reader | 
with a feeling that Japan is headed in very 
familiar directions. In Japanese youth, as 
in the youth of the West, a prevailing 
anxiety over contemporary historical un- 
certainties, and a willingness to reserve 
opinion on political matters (save for a spe- 
cial activist element in the universities, not 
fully acknowledged by the author) are in 
evidence—buttressed in the Japanese case 
by ‘understandable economic and military 
insecurities brought about by Japan’s am- 
biguous international position. 

In spite of this “conservative” or with- 
drawal tendency re political matters, Japa- 
nese youth is predominantly prodemocratic 
and individualistic in the sphere of human 
relations. The Occupation period reforms, 
building upon latent liberalism due to in- 
dustrialization and urbanization, and to 
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residues from the “liberal era” of the 
1920's, have emerged among the majority 
of young people in the form of favorable 
views of love vs. arranged marnage; con- 
siderable personal ambition to “succeed”; 
discontent with the burdens of the family 
system; and numerous other “democratic” 
or egalitarian tendencies. These and other 
“modern” values are, of course, not sym- 
metrically distributed. The sampling indi- 
cates that they vary by locality and re- 
gion; the more isolated and traditional 
areas yielding more traditional responses. 

Yet ‘underlying this general modern cast 
of opmion go uncertainties which are inter- 
preted as based on the prevailing func- 
tional character of the older institutions. 
While many young people reject family 
obligations, theur personality analyses indi- 
cate that they still depend upon family 
ties for security to an extent probably 
greater than in Western countries, and their 
optimism and ambition are founded on 
images of an expanding society which the 
economic and political facts do not neces- 
sarily bear out. This is perhaps symp- 
tomatic of Japan’s intermediate and dy- 
namic position: while her modern history 
“is best interpreted, as Reischauer has 
pointed out, in the broad categories and 
processual factors bf Western society, her 
psychology, and the means she often uses 
to accomplish her “modern” ends, often 
remain traditional, and if not stereotypi- 
cally “Oriental,” at least “feudal” and 
“hierarchical,” and adjusted to the facts of 
life in an overpopulated country which 
must depend upon foreign trade for a lv- 
ing. Japan is still at the crossroads, cul- 
turally, psychologically, and historically; 
her future is by no means certain, and the 
particular mixture of the traditional and 
the .Western elements in her culture has 
not yet taken stable form. 

Joan W. BENNETT 
Ohio State University 


Micurarko Hacutya. Hiroshima Diary: 
The Journal of a Japanese Physician, 
August 6-September 30, 1945. Trans- 
lated by Warner Wells and Neal Tsuki- 
fuji. Pp. xi, 238. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1955. 
$3.50. ~ 
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Ordinarily one cannot review a book by 
quoting from its jacket but this is an ex- 
ception. “This is a day by day eyewit- 
ness account of the atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima and the seven weeks that fol- 
lowed. Terrifying in its portrayal of the 
greatest man-made catastrophe in history, 
it is inspiring in its revelation of the heights 
of human heroism.” 

Not only is the book an important con- 
tribution to medical literature, but it is 
also interesting from a political science 
point of view. When the bomb exploded, 
a government employee, making his way 
through the darkened streets and fallen 
houses, ran to the fourth floor of the build- 
ing where the Emperor’s picture was hung, 
pried open an iron door behind which it 
was kept, and, with the help of others, car- 
ried it to safety ahead of the fire which 
broke out to the water’s edge, the crowds 
‘of wounded and fleeing opening up, salut- 
ing and bowing to let ıt pass. The people 
of Hiroshima reflected the attitude of one 
old lady who said: “I’m sorry for the 
Emperor. He didn’t start the war.” The 
masses did not realize what had struck 
them and they were subject to all kinds of 
rumors including one that the city would 
be uninhabitable for seventy-five years. 
According to the author, the military au- 
thorities “had betrayed the Emperor and 
the people of Japan,” and the ruthlessness 
of the army leaders and their stupidity 
knew no bounds. “Our personal rights 
were violated and we never knew when we 
might say something to provoke their 
irascible and vindictive natures.” “The one 
word—surrender—had produced a greater 
shock than the bombmg of our city.” 
Contrary to the usual Japanese respect for 
law and order, the city was infested with 
burglars, looting was common and “the 
country was in the clutches of the mean 
and unintelligent.” Yet despite all this 
criticism by Dr. Hachiya, his own exploits 
and heroism and those of his brave and 
conscientious staff make up a remarkable 
saga of Japanese courage and fortitude. 

If the author ever entertained any harsh 
feelings toward the United States for the 
dropping of the bomb, he no longer seems 
to harbor them since his diary merely 
states that Buddhism taught him to be 
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resigned in the case of adversity, and his 
1952 postscript declares that when he thinks 
of the kindness of the American officers 
and doctors who subsequently took charge, 
“I think one can overlook thoughts of re- 
venge.” Everyone should read this short 
` but fascinating and terrible story. Great 
credit is due to Warner Wells and Neal 
Tsukifuji for the lucidity of their trans- 
lation from the Japanese. 
. ALBERT E. KANE 
Washington, D. C. 


Hosert Herrinc. A History of Latin 
America: From the Beginnings to the 
Present. Pp. xx, 796, xxvi. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. $6.50. 

This is a lively and interesting history 
of the twenty highly diversified nations 
south of the United States which we lump 
together for convenience under the term 
“Latin America.” Fulfilling the promise 
of the book’s title, the author sketches 
their history “from the beginnings” more 
than two thousand years ago in Indo- 
America, Europe, and Africa—the three 
major areas from which the racially varie- 
gated population of modern Latin America 
was drawn. He has also done all that is 
humanly possible in this changing world to 
make -good the promise of bringing the 
story down “to the present”: for example, 
he discusses so-recent an event as the over- 
throw of the ‘“Communist-inspired” Arbenz 
government of Guatemala in June 1954, 

Professor Herring has long been one of 
the most widely read writers on Latin 
America, but he has addressed himself pri- 
marily to the general reader in all his previ- 
ous writings. These include Good Neigh- 
bors, one of the best of the World War II 
spate of books about Latin America, and 
numerous articles about Good Neighbor- 
land in Harper's and other magazines 
catering to what used to be called the car- 
riage trade, 

Now for the first time Herring has ad- 
dressed himself directly to an academic 
audience, for the book under review is ob- 
viously a college text book—witness its nu- 
merous footnotes, its half-dozen statistical 
tables, and its thirteen-page reading list. 
In the main, however, he has adhered 
rather closely to the established pattern of 
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text books in this field. The most striking 
illustration of this fact is provided by the 
section on the national period (pp. 243- 
772). Here, except for a twenty-eight- 
page group of chapters on “Latin America 
and the United States,” each country is 
treated separately, with the result that this 
section, which fills more than two-thirds of 
the book, is not so much a history of Latin 
America as an aggregation of twenty na- 
tional histories. 

Although this is a text book, it is writ- 
ten in a style that should give it a wide 
appeal. The emphasis is on politics and 
personalities, though there is enough eco- 
nomic and social material to satisfy most 
readers who like to be provided with that 
kind of ballast, 

Oddly enough in view of Herring’s previ- 
ous interest in cultural matters (see, for 
example, Renascent Mexico, which he co- 
edited), the cultural aspect of Latin Ameri- 
can history is rather neglected in this book. 
Thus, there is only a ten-page chapter on 
“The Formation of Spanish-American Cul- 
ture” for the colonial period, and no cor- 
responding chapter at all for the national 
period. The separate national histories do 
not fill the gap. For example, of Mexico’s 
two outstanding writers in the past genera- 
tion, one, José Vasconcelos, is mentioned 
only in connection with his political ap- 
pointment as Minister of Education, and 
the other, Alfonso Reyes, is not mentioned 
at all. Herring surely knows a great deal 
about the cultural history of Latin America. 
Was it assumed that this would not inter- 
est either students and teachers or the 
general reader? 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 

University of Pennsylvania 
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GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, 2nd Edition 
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Recently revised to bring the dynamics of American national government to 
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now reaches well into the Eisenhower administration in its vivid examination 
and analysis of the workings of our government. The new edition offers tighter, 
more logical organization, more factual content, and new and improved illustra- 
tions, charts, tables, and appendices. The new (réstricted) Teacher’s Manual is 
packed with suggestions for class projects, discussions, lecture topics, and testing 
questions. 
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PROBLEMS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By ANDREW GYORGY and HUBERT S. GIBBS, both of Boston 

University : 
This new text is the first systematic application of the problem method to the 
field of International Relations. It presents twenty-five carefully selected cases 
which offer the student an unusual opportunity to analyze concrete situations 
and apply certain general principles of International Politics. Two-thirds of the 
problems were written specifically for this book and present new materials; the 
remaining cases were carefully selected and edited from leading publications. 
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THE GREAT ISSUES OF POLITICS 


By LESLIE LIPSON, University of California, Berkeley 
This text offers a new analysis of the fundamentals of the political process. 
These are presented to the readers as a series of basic issues which arise in every 
political system, in any kind of state, in all forms of government. The book is 
original in its theme and approach, treating the subject in a novel way never 
before attempted. Designed as a discussion between the author and the reader, 
its aim is to help the reader think about the problems which are basic to politics. 
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